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BOOK IV. 

MODERN LIFE. 



CHAPTER IL 

I. 

I HAVE reserved for the last the greatest and most 
English of these literary men ; he is so great and so 
English that from him alone we shall learn more truths 
of his country and of his age than from aU the rest put 
together. His ideas were proscribed during his life; 
it has been attempted to depreciate his genius since his 
death. Even at the present day English critics are 
hardly just to him. He fought all his life against the 
society from which he was descended ; and during his 
life, as after his death, he suffered the penalty of the 
resentment which he provoked, and the dislike to which 
he gave rise. A foreign critic may be more impartial^ 
and freely praise the powerful hand whose blows he has 
not felt 

If ever there was a violent and madly sensitive soul, 
but incapable of shaking off its bonds ; ever agitated* 

VOL. IV. B 
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2 MODERN LIFE. book it. 

bat yet abut in; predisposed to poetiy by its innate 
fire, bat limited by its nataral barriers to a single kind 
of poetry, — it was Byron's. 

This promptitude to extreme emotions was with him 
a £Eunily legacy, and the result of education. His 
great-uncle, a sort of raving and misanthropical maniac^ 
had slain in a tavern brawl, by candle-light, Mr. 
Chaworth, his relative, and had been tried before the 
House of Lords. His father, a brutal roysterer, had 
eloped with the wife of Lord Carmarthen, ruined and 
ill-treated Miss Gordon, his second wife; and, after 
living like a madman and a scoundrel, had gone with the 
remains of his wife's family property, to die abroad. His 
mother, in her moments of fury, would tear her dresses 
and her bonnets to pieces. When her wretched hus- 
band died she almost lost her reason, and her cries 
were heard in the street It would take a long story 
to tell whata childhood Byron passed under the care of 
" this lioness ;" in what torrents of insults, interspersed 
with softer moods, he himself lived, just as passionate 
and more bitter. His mother ran after him, called him 
a " lame brat," shouted at him, and threw fire-shovel and 
tongs at his head. He held his tongue, bowed, and none 
the less felt the outrage. One day, when he was " in 
one of his sUent rages," they had to take out of his hand 
a knife which he had taken firom the table, and which 
he was already raising to his throat Another time 
the quarrel was so. terrible, that son and mother, each 
privately, went to " the apothecary's, inquiring anxiously 
whether the other had been to purchase poison, and 
cautioning the vendor of drugs not to attend to such an 
application, if made."^ When he went to school, ''his 

^ Bjxon't Work% ed. Moore, 17 toIb. 1882; Lift, L 102. 






CHAP. n. LORD BYRON. 3 

friendships were passions." Many years after he left 
Harrow, he never heard the name of Lord Clare, one 
of his old schoolfellows, pronounced, without " a beating 
of the heart" ^ A score of times he got himself into 
trouble for his friends, offering them his time, his pen, 
his pursa One day, at Harrow, a big boy claimed the 
right to fag his friend, little Peel, and finding him re- 
fractory, gave him a beating on the inner fleshy side of 
his arm, which he had twisted round to render the pain 
more acuta Byron, too small to fight the rascal, came up 
to him, " blushing with rage," tears in his eyes, and 
asked with a trembUng voice how many stripes he meant 
to inflict " Why," returned the executioner, " you little 
rascal, what is that to you ?" " Because, if you please," 
said Byron, holding out his arm, "I would take half."* 
He never met with objects of distress without affording 
them succour.^ In his latter days in Italy, he gave 
away a thousand pounds out of every four thousand he 
spent The upweUings of this heart were too copious, 
and flooded forth good and evil impetuously, and at the 
least collision. like Dante, in his early youth, Byron, 
at the age of eight, fell in love with a child named 
Mary Duff. 

'' How very odd that I should have been so utterly, devotedly 
fond of that girl, at an age when I could neither feel passion, 
nor know the meaning of the word ! ... I recollect all our 
caresses, ... my restlessnefis, my sleeplessness. My misery, 
my love for that girl were so violent, that I sometimes doubt 
if I have ever been really attached since. When I heard of 
her being married, ... it nearly threw me into convulsions." ^ 

At twelve years he fell in love with his cousin, Margaret 
Parker: 

1 Byron's Worlu, Lifi^ i <». * Ilnd, I 69. 

> Krid. 187. « IbUL i 2«. 
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''My passion had its usual effects upon me. I could not 
sleep — I could not eat — I could not rest ; and although I had 
reason to know that she loved me, it was the texture of mj 
life to think of the time which must elapse before we could 
meet again, being usually about twelve hours of separation. 
But I was a fool then, and am not much wiser now." ^ 

He never was wiser, read hard at school ; took too 
much exercise ; later on, at Cambridge, Newstead, and 
London, he changed night into day, rushed into de- 
bauchery, kept long fasts, led an unwholesome way of 
living, and engaged in the extreme of every taste and 
every excess. As he was a dandy, and one of the most 
brilliant, he nearly let himself die of hunger for fear of 
becoming fat, then drank and ate greedily during his 
nights of recklessness. Moore said : 

''Lord Byron, for the last two days, had done nothing 
towards sustenance beyond eating a few biscuits and (to appease 
appetite) chewing mastic. ... He confined himself to lobsters, 
and of these finished two or three to his own share, — interposing, 
sometimes, a small liqueur-glass of strong white brandy, some- 
times a tumbler of very hot water, and then pure brandy again, 
to the. amount of near half a dozen small glasses of the latter. 
. . . After this we had claret, of which having despatched two 
bottles between us, at about four o'clock in the morning we 
parted." « 

Another day we find in Byron's journal the following 
words: 

"Yesterday, dined tSU-a-tSte at the "Cocoa" with Scrope 
Davies — sat from six till midnight — drank between us one 
bottle of champagne and six of claret, neither of which wines 
ever affect me." ' 

1 Byron's Works, Lff*, I 58. > IM. iiL 88. 

s IHd. iii 20» Mtixf^ 28, 1814. 
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Later, at Venice : 

'* I have hardly had a wink of sleep this week past. I have 
had some carious masking adventures this cami^aL ... I will 
work the mine of my youth to the last vein of the ore, and 
then — ^good night I have lived, and am content.'' ^ 

At this rate the organs wear out, and intervals of tem- 
perance are not sufficient to repair them. The stomach 
does not continue to act, the nerves get out of order, 
and the soul undermines the body, and the body the 
souL 

" I always wake in actual despair and despondency, in all 
respects, even of that which pleased me over-night. In England, 
five years ago, I had the same kind of hypochondria, but 
accompanied with so violent a thirst that I have drank as 
many as fifteen bottles of soda-water in one night after going 
to bed, and been still thirsty, . . . striking off the necks of 
bottles firom mere thirsty impatience.'' ^ 

Much less is necessaiy to ruin mind and body wholly. 
Thus these vehement minds live, ever driven and broken 
by their own energy, like a cannon ball, which, when 
fired, turns and spins round quickly, but at the smallest 
obstacle leaps up, rebounds, destroys everything, and 
ends by burying itself in the eartlL Beyle, a most 
shrewd observer, who lived with Byron for several 
weeks, says that on certain days he was mad ; at other 
timea, in presence of beautiful things, he became sublime. 
Though reserved and proud, music made him weep. 
The rest of his time, petty English passions, pride of 
rank, for instance, a vain dandyism, unhinged him: 
he spoke of Brummel with a shudder of jealousy and 

^ Byron's Works, Lifi, iv. 81 ; Letter to Moore, Feb. 12, 1818. 

* ML V. 96, Feh. 2, 1821. 
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admiratioiL But small or great, the passion of the 
hour swept down upon his mind like a tempest, roused 
him, transported him either into imprudence or genius. 
Byron's own Journal, Ids familiar letters, all his un- 
studied prose, is, as it were, trembling with wit, anger, 
enthusiasm ; the smallest words breathe sensitiveness ; 
since Saint Simon we have not seen more lifelike con- 
fidences. All styles appear dull, and aU souls sluggish 
by the side of his. 

In this splendid rush of unbridled and disbanded 
faculties, which leaped up at random, and seemed to 
drive hJTn without option to the four quarters of the 
globe, one took the reins, and cast him on the wall 
against which he was broken. 

** Sir Walter Scott describes Lord Byron as being a man 
of real goodness of heart, and the kindest and best feelings, 
miserably thrown away by his foolish contempt of public opinion. 
Instead of being warned or checked by public opposition, it 
roused him to go on in a worse strain, as if he said, * Ay, you 
don't like it ; well, you shall have something worse for your 
pains. *■ 

This rebellious instinct is inherent in the race ; there 
was a whole cluster of wild passions, bom of the 
dimate,^ which nourished him: a gloomy humour, 
violent imagination, indomitable pride, a relish for 
danger, a craving for strife, that inner exaltation, only 
satiated by destruction, and that sombre madness which 

* Lockharfs Life of Sir Walter ScoU, vii 823. 

' " If I was bom, as the nnnes say, with a ' silyer spoon in my 
month,' it has stuck in my throat, and spoiled my palate, so that 
nothing put into it is swallowed with much relish, — unless it be 
Cayenne. ... I see no such horror in a dreamless sleeps and I haye no 
c<moeption of any existence which duration would not make tiresomob*' 
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urged forward the Scandinavian BerserkirSj when^ in an 
open bark, beneath a sky cloven with lightning, ihej 
abandoned themselves to the tempest, whose fury they 
had breathed. This instinct is in the blood : people are 
bom so, as they are bom lions or bull-dogs.^ Byron 
was still a little boy in petticoats when his nnrse 
scolded him roughly for having soiled or torn a new 
firock which he had just put on. He got into one of 
his silent rages, seized the garment with his hands, 
rent it from top to bottom, and stood erect, motionless, 
and gloomy before the storming nurse, so as to set 
more effectually her wrath at defiance. His pride 
mastered him. When at ten he inherited the title of 
lord, and his name was first called at school, preceded 
by the title dominus, he could not answer the customary 
admm, stood silent amidst the general stare of his 
school-fellows, and at last burst into tears. Another 
time, at Harrow, in a dispute which was dividing the 
school, a boy said, '' Byron won't join us, for he never 
likes to be second anywhere." He was offered the 
command, and then only would he condescend to take 
part with them. Never to submit to a master ; to rise 
with his whole soul against every semblance of encroach- 
ment or rule ; to keep his person intact and inviolate 
at all cost, and to the end against all ; to dare evezy- 
thing rather than give any sign of submission, — such was 
his character. This is why he was disposed to imdeigo 
anything rather than give signs of weakness. At ten 
he was a stoic from pride. His foot was painfully 
stretched in a wooden contrivance whilst he was 



1 *'I like Jnniiis: he wm a good hater. — I don't nndentand 
yidding aenaitiyeneas. What I Csel ia an immanae xage for for^«ei|^ 

II0IIZ8. 
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« 
his Latin lesson, and his master pitied him, saying '' he 
must be suflfering." "Never mind, Mr. Beyers/' he 
said, '' you shall not see any signs of it in me."^ Such 
as he was as a child, he continued as a man. In mind 
and body he strove, or prepared himself for strife. 
Every day, for hours at a time, he boxed, fired pistols, 
practised sword-exercise, ran and leaped, rode, overcame 
obstacles. These were the exploits of his hands and 
muscles ; but he needed others. For lack of enemies 
he found fault with society, and made war upon it 
We know to what excesses the dominant opinions then 
ran. England was at the height of the war with France, 
and thought it was fighting for morality and liberty. 
Li English eyes, at this time. Church and State were 
holy things: any one who touched them became a 
public enemy. In this fit of national passion and 
Protestant severity, whosoever publicly avowed liberal 
ideas and manners seemed an incendiary, and stirred 
up against himself the instincts of property, the doc- 
trines of moralists, the interests of politicians, and the 
prejudices of the people. Byron chose this moment 
to praise Voltaire and Eousseau, to admire Napoleon, 
to avow himself a sceptic, to plead for nature and 
pleasure against cant and regularity, to say that high 
English society, debauched and hypocritical, made 
phrases and killed men, to preserve its sinecures and 
rotten boroughs. As though political hatred was not 
enough, he contracted, in addition, literaiy animosities, 
attacked the whole body of critics,* ran down the new 
poetry, declared that the most celebrated were " Claudi- 
ans/' men of the later empire, raged against the Lake 

* Byron's Works, Life, i 41. 
' In English Bards and Scotch Bev(ewm% 
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school, and in consequence had in Southej a bitter and 
unwearied enemy. Thus provided with enemies, he 
laid himself open to attack on all sides. He decried 
himself through his hatred of cant, his bravado, his 
boasting about his vices. He depicted himself in his 
heroes, but for the worse ; in such a way that no man 
could fail to recognise him, and think him much worse 
than he was. Walter Scott wrote, immediately after 
seeing Childe Harold: 

'' Childe Harold is, I think, a very clever poem, but gives no 
good symptom of the writer's heart or morals. . . . Vice ought 
to be a Httle more modest, and it must require impudence 
almost equal to the noble Lord's other powers, to claim 
sympathy gravely for the ennui arising firom his being tired 
of his wassailers and his paramours. There is a monstrous 
deal of conceit in it, too, for it is informing the inferior part 
of the world that their little old-fashioned scruples of limitation 
are not worthy of his regard." ^ 

''My noble firiend is something like my old peacock, who 
chooses to bivouac apart firom his lady, and sit below my 
bedroom window, to keep me awake with his screeching 
lamentation. Only, I own he is not equal in melody to Lord 
Byron." « 

Such were the sentiments which he called forth in all 
respectable classes. He was pleased thereat, and did 
worse — giving out that in his adventures in the East 
he had dared a good many things; and he was not 
indignant when identified with his heroes. He said 
he should like to feel for once the sensations of a man 
who had committed a murder. Another time he wrote 
in his Diary : 

1 Lockharft Lif$ of Sir WalUr SeoU, iii 889. > iUdL v. 14L 
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"Hobhouae told me an odd report, — that I am the actual 
Conrad, the veritable Corsair, and that part of my traveLi are 
supposed to have passed in piracy. Um 1 people sometimes 
hit near the truth, but never the whole truth. He don't know 
what I was about the year after he left the Levant ; nor does 
any one— nor — ^nor — nor — however, it is a lie—" but I doubt 
the equivocation of the fiend that lies like truth."' ^ 

These dangerons words were turned against him like 
a dagger ; but he loved danger, mortal danger, and was 
only at ease when he saw the points of all angerd 
bristling against him. Alone against all, against an 
armed society; erect, invincible, even against common 
sense, even against conscience, — ^it was then he felt in 
all his strained nerves the great and terrible sensation, 
to which his whole being involuntarily inclined. 

A laat imprudence brought down the attack. As 
long as be waa an immarried man, his excesses might 
be excused by the over-strong passions of a tempera- 
ment which often causes youth in England to revolt 
against good taste and rule ; but marriage settles them, 
and it was marriage which in him completed his un- 
settling. He found that his wife was a kind of paragon 
of virtue, known as such, " a creature of rule," correct 
and without feelings, incapable of committing a fault 
herself, and of forgiving. His servant Fletcher ob- 
served, " It is very odd, but I never yet knew a lady 
that could not manage my Lord eaccept my Lady."^ 
Lady Byron thought her husband mad, and had him 
examined by physicians. Having learned that he 
was in his right mind, she left him, returned to her 

1 Moore's Ufe of Byrm, ill 12, March 10, Thor's day. Ths lart 
part of the sentence is a- quotation firom Maebeth, v. 6. 
• /ML It. 169, note. 
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father, and refused ever to see him again. Thereupon 
he passed for a monster. The papers covered him 
with obloquy ; his friends induced him not to go to a 
theatre or to Parliament, fearing that he would be 
hooted or insulted. The rage and pangs which so 
violent a soul, precociously accustomed to brilliant gloiy 
felt in this imiversal storm of outrage, can only be 
learned from his verses. He grew stubborn, went to 
Venice, and steeped himself in the voluptuous Italian 
life, even in low debauchery, the better to insult the 
Puritan prudeiy which had condemned him, and left it 
only through an offence still more blamed, his public 
intimacy with the young Countess Guiccioli. Mean- 
while he showed himself as bitterly republican in 
politics as in morality. He wrote in 1813 : "1 have 
simplified my politics into an utter detestation of all 
existing governments." This time, at Ravenna, his 
house was the centre and storehouse of conspirators, and 
he generously and imprudently prepared to take arms 
with them, to strike for the deliverance of Italy : 

** They mean to insurrect here, and are to honour me with a 
caU thereupon. I shall not fall back ; though I don't think 
them in force and heart sufficient to make much of it But, 
onward, . . . What signifies ulf? ... It is not one man nor a 
million, but the tpirit of liberty which must be spread. . . . 
The mere selfish calculation ought never to be made on such 
occasions; and, at present, it shall not be computed by me. 
... I should almost regret that my own affiurs went well, 
when those of nations are in periL" ^ 

In the meantime he had quarrels with the police : his 
house was watched, he was threatened with assassina- 

1 Moore, QTion's Works; Lift, t. 67, Jul «. 18SL 
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tion, and yet he rode out daily, and went into the 
neighbouring pine-forest to practice pistolnahooting. 
These are the sentiments of a man standing at the 
muzzle of a loaded cannon, waiting for it to go o£ 
The emotion is great, nay, heroic, but it is not agree- 
able ; and certainly, even at this season of great emo- 
tion, he was imhappy. Nothing is more likely to 
poison happiness than a combative spirit He writes : 

** What IB the reason that I have been, all my lifetime, more 
or leas ennuyS f ... I do not know how to answer this, 
but presume that it is constitutional, — as well as the waking 
in low spirits, which I have invariably done for many years. 
Temperance and exercise, which I have practised at times, and 
for a long time together vigorously and violently, made little 
or no difference. Violent passions did: when under their 
immediate influence — it is odd, but — I was in agitated, but 
not in depressed spirits. . . . Wine and spirits make me sullen 
and savage to ferocity — silent, however, and retiring, and not 
quarrelsome, if not spoken to. Swinuning also raises my 
spirits ; but in general they are low, and get daily lower. That 
is hopeless; for I do not think 1 am so much ennuyi as I was at 
nineteen. The proof is, that then I must game, or drink, or 
be in motion of some kind, or I was miserable." ^ 

''What I feel most growing upon me are laaness, and a 
disrelish more powerful than indifference. If I rouse, it is into 
fury. I presume that I shall end (if not earlier by accident^ 
or some such termination) like Swift, " dying at top." ^ Lega 
(his servant) came in with a letter about a bill unpaid at Venice 
which I thought paid months ago. I flew into a parozjrsm of 
rage, which almost made me faint I have always had une dme, 
which not only tormented itself, but everybody else in contact 
with it, and an esprit violent, which has almost left me without 
any esprit at alL" ' 

^ Moore, Byron's Works ; Lifi, v. 60. Jan. 6, 1821. 
> IM. V. 97, Feb. 2, 1821. * IM. H. 
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A hoiiible foreboding, which haunted him to the end ! 
On his deathbed, in Greece, he refused, I know not 
why, to be bled, and preferred to die at once. They 
threatened that the uncontrolled disease might end in 
madness. He sprang up : '' There ! you are, I see, a 
d — d set of butchers ! Take away as much blood as you 
like, but have done with it,"^ and stretched out his arm. 
Amidst such wild outbursts and anxieties he passed 
his life. Anguish endured, danger braved, resistance 
overcome, grief relished, all the greatness and sadness 
of the black warlike madness, — such are the images 
which he needs must let pass before him. In default 
of action he had dreams, and he only betook himself to 
dreams for want of action. He said, when embarking 
for Greece, that he had taken poetry for lack of better, 
and that it was not his fit work. '' What is a poet ? 
what is he worth ? what does he do ? He is a babbler." 
He augured ill of the poetry of his age, even of his own ; 
saying that, if he lived ten years more, they should see 
something else from him than verses. In reaUty, he 
would have been more at home as a sea-king, or a cap- 
tain of a band of troopers during the Middle-ages. 
Except two or three gleams of Italian sunshine, his 
poetry and life, are those of a Scald transplanted into 
modem life, who in this over-well regulated world did 
not find his vocation. 

II. 

Byron was a poet, but in his own way — a strange 
way, like that in which he lived. There were inter- 
nal tempests within him, avalanches of ideas, which 
found issue only in writing. He wrote: "I have 

1 Moore, Byron's Works ; Uft^ yL 206. 
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written from the fulness of my mind, from passion, 
from impulse, from many motives, but not ' for their 
sweet voices/ To withdraw myself from myself has 
ever been my sole, my entire, my sincere motive in 
scribbling at all — ^and publishing also tihe continuance 
of the same object, by the action it affords to the mind, 
which else recoils upon itself." He wrote almost always 
with astonishing rapidity, TTie Corsair, in ten days. The 
Bride of Abydos in four days. While it was printing 
he added and corrected, but without recasting : '' I told 
you before that I can never recast anything. I am like 
the tiger. If I miss the first spring, I go grumbling 
back to my jungle again ; but if I do it, it is crushing."^ 
Doubtless he sprang, but he had a chain : never, in the 
freest flight of his thoughts, did he liberate himself from 
himself. He dreams of himself, and sees himself 
throughout It is a boiling torrent, but hedged in with 
rocks. No such great poet has had so narrow an im- 
agination; he could not meteunorphose himself into 
another. They are his own sorrows, his own revolts, 
his own travels, which, hardly transformed and modified, 
he introduces into his verses. He does not invent, he 
observes ; he does not create, he transcribes. T3ab copy 
is darkly exaggerated, but it is a copy. " I could not 
write upon anything," says he, '' without some personal 
experience and foundation." We will find in his letters 
and note-books, almost feature for feature, the most strik- 
ing of his descriptions. The capture of Ismail, the ship- 
wreck of Don Juan, are, almost word for word, like two 
accounts of it in prosa If none but cockneys could 
attribute to him tihe crimes of his heroes, none but blind 
men could fail to see in him the sentiments of his 

^ Moore^ Bynm's Worki; L{f$, t. 88^ Bayeiiiia, Not. 18, 1820. 
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characters. This is so true, that he has not created 
faore than one. Childe Harold, Lara, the Giaour, the 
Corsair, Man&ed, Sardanapalus, Cain, Tasso, Dante, and 
the rest, are always the same— one man represented 
under various costumes, in several lands, with different 
expressions ; but just as painters do, when, by change 
of garments, decorations, and attitudes, they draw fifty 
portraits from the same model He meditated too much 
upon himself to be enamoured of anything else. The 
habitual sternness of his will prevented his mind from 
being flexible ; his force, always concentrated for effort 
and bent upon strife, shut him up in self-contempla- 
tion, and reduced him never to make a poem, save of 
his own heart 

What style would he adopt ? With these concen- 
trated and tragic sentiments he had a classical mind. 
By the strangest mixture, the books, which he preferred, 
were at once the most violent or the most proper, the 
Bible above all : '' I am a great reader and admirer of 
those books (the Bible), and had read them through 
and through before I was eight years old ; that is to 
say, the Old Testament, for the New struck me as a 
task, but the other as a pleasure." ^ Observe this word : 
he did not relish the tender and self-denying mysticism 
of the gospel, but the cruel sternness and lyrical outcries 
of the old Hebrews. Next to the Bible he loved Pope, 
the most correct and formal of men : 

'* As to Pope, I have always regarded him as the greatest 
name in our poetry. Depend upon it, the rest are barbarians. 
He is a Greek Temple, with a Oothic Cathedral on one hand, 
and a Turkish Mosque and all sorts of fantastic pagodas and 
conventicles abont him. Tou may call Shakspeare and Milton 

^ Moore, Byron's Works ; lAft^ ▼. 265. 
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pyramidB, bat I prefer the Temple of TheseuB or the Parthenon 
to a mountain of burnt brickwork. . . . The grand distinction 
of the underfornu of the new school of poets is their vulgarity. 
By this I do not mean they are ooarBe, but shabby-genteeL" ^ 

And he presently wrote two letters with incompaiable 
vivacity and spirit, to defend Pope against the scorn of 
modem writers. These writers, according to him, have 
si>oiled the public taste. The only ones who were worth 
anything — Crabbe, Campbell, Rogers — ^imitate the style 
of Pope. A few others had talent ; but, take Uiem all 
together, those who had come last had perverted litera- 
ture: they did not know their own language; tiheir 
expressions are only approximate, above or below the 
true tone, forced or dulL He ranges himself amongst 
the corrupters,^ and we soon see that this theory is not 
an invention, springing from bad temper and polemics ; 
he returns to it. In his two first attempts — Routs of 
Idleriess, JSnglish Bards and Scotch Reviewers — ^he tried 
to follow it up. Later, and in almost all his works, we 
find its effect He recommends and practises the rule 
of unity in tragedy. He loves oratorical form, sym- 
metrical phrase, condensed style. He likes to plead 
his passions. Sheridan tried to induce Byron to devote 
himself to eloquence ; and the vigour, piercing logic, 
wonderful vivacity, dose argument of his prose, prove 
that he would have taken the first rank amongst 
pamphleteers.' If he attains to it amongst the poets 
it is partly due to his classical system. This oratorical 

^ Moore, Byron*8 Works ; Lift, y. 150, Ravenna, May 8, 1821. 
' "All the styles of the day are bombastic. I don't except my 
own ; no one has done more through negligence to corrapt the Ian- 

gMgc" 

* See his English Bardt and Seoieh £mew§n. 
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form^ in which Pope compresses his thought like La 
Bray^^ magnifies the force and swing of vehement 
ideas ; like a narrow and straight canal, it collects and 
dashes them in their right direction; there is then 
nothing which their impetus does not cany away ; 
and it is thus Lord Byron from the first, in the face 
of hostile criticisms, and over jealous reputations, has 
made his way to the public.^ 

Thus ChUde Harold made its way. At the first 
onset every man who read it was agitated. It was 
more than an author who spoke ; it was a man. In 
spite of his denial, the author was identified with his 
hero : he calumniated himself, but still it was himself 
whom he portrayed. He was recognised in that young 
voluptuous and disgusted man, ready to weep amidst 

his orgies, who 

" Sore sick at heart, 
And from his fellow bacchanals would flee ; 
'Tis said, at times the sullen tear would start, 
But Pride congeal'd the drop within his ee : 
Apart he stalk'd in joyless reverie, 
And from his native land resolved to go, 
And visit scorching climes beyond the sea ; 
With pleasure drogg'd, he almost long'd for woe." ^ 

Fleeing from his native land, he carried, amongst the 
splendours and cheerfulness of the south, his unwearying 
persecutor, ''demon thought," implacable behind him. 
The scenery was recognised : it had been copied on the 
spot And what was the whole book but a diary of 
travel ? He said in it what he had seen and thought 
What poetic fiction is so valuable as genuine sensation ? 

^ Thirty thousand copies of the Cor$air were sold in one day. 
* > Byron's Works, viii. ; OhOde SaroUFi POgrimage, c. L 6. 

VOL. IV. 
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What is more penetratdng than confidence, volnntaiy 
or involuntary ? Truly, every word here expressed an 
emotion of eye or heart : 

" The tender azure of the imruffled deep. . . . 
The mountaia-moBs hj scorching skies imhrown'd . . • 
The orange tints that gild the greenest hough." . . .^ 

All these beauties, cabn or imposing, he had enjoyed, 
and sometimes suffered through them ; and hence we 
see them through his verse. Whatever he touched, he 
made palpitate and live ; because, when he saw it, his 
heart had beaten and he had lived. He himself, a 
little later, quitting the mask of Harold, took up the 
parable in his own name ; and who is not touched by 
an avowal so passionate and complete ? 

" Tet must I think less wildly : — I have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became, 
In its own eddy boiling and overwrought, 
A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame : 
And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tame, 
My springs of life were poison'd. 'Tis too late ! 
Tet am I changed : though still enough the same 
In strength to bear what time can not abate, 
And feed on bitter fruits without accusing Fate. . . . 

But soon he knew himself the most unfit 
Of men to herd with Man ; with whom he held 
Little in common ; untaught to submit 
His thoughts to others, though his soul was quell'd 
In youth by his own thoughts ; still uncompeU'd, 
He would not yield dominion of Mb mind 
To spirits against whom his own rebell'd ; 
Proud though in desolation, which could find, 
A life within itself, to breathe without mankind. • 

^ Childe ffarolcTs PUgrimoLge^ c L 19. 
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Like the Chaldean, he could watch the starSy 
Till he had peopled them with beings bright 
Ab their own beams ; and earth, and earth-bom jaiSi 
And human frailties, were forgotten quite : 
Gould he have kept his spirit to that flight 
He had been happy ; but this clay will sink 
Its spark immortal, envying it the light 
To which it mounts, as if to break the link 
That keeps us from yon heaven which woos us to its brink. 

But in Man's dwellings he became a thing 
Restless and worn, and stem and wearisome, 
Droop'd as a wild-bom falcon with clipt wing. 
To whom the boundless air alone were home : 
Then came his fit again, which to o'ercome. 
As eagerly the barr'd-up bird will beat 
His breast and beak against his wiry dome 
Till the blood tinge his plumage, so the heat 
Of his impeded soul would through his bosom eat." ^ 

Such are the sentiments wherewith he smyeyed 
nature and history, not to comprehend them and forget 
himself before them, but to seek in them and impress 
upon them the image of his own passions. He does 
not leave objects to speak of themselves, but forces 
them to answer him. Amidst their peace, he is only 
occupied by his own emotion. He attunes them to 
his soul, and compels them to repeat his own cries. 
All is inflated here, as in himself; the vast strophe 
rolls along, carrying in its overflowing bed the flood of 
vehement ideas; declamation unfolds itself, pompous, 
and at times artificial (it was his first work), but 
potent, and so often sublime that the rhetorical rub- 
bish, which he yet preserved, disappeared under the 

^ CkUd$ ffaroUCt FOgrimage^ c iii 7-15. 
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afflux of splendours, with which it is loaded. Words- 
worth, Walter Scott, by the side of this prodigality of 
accumulated splendours, seemed poor and dull ; never 
since iEschylus was seen such a tragic pomp, and 
men followed with a sort of pang, the train of gigantic 
figures, whom he brought in mournful ranks before 
their eyes, from the far past : 

" I Btood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 
A palace and a prison on each hand : 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter's wand : 
A thousand years, their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O'er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look'd to the winged Lion's marble piles, 
Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred ialeB t 



She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean^ 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with msgestic motion, 
A ruler of the waters and their powers : 
And such she was ! — her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Pour'd in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 
In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deem'd their dignity increased. . .^ 

Lo ! where the Giant on the mountain stands^ 
His blood-red tresses deepening in the sun, 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 
And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon ; 
Restless it rolls, now fix'd and now anon 
Flashing afar, — and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers, to mark what deeds are done ; 

^ ChUde Harold'8 Pilgrimag$, a iy. 1 and 2^ 
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For on this morn three potent nations meet, 
To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet 

By Heaven ! it is a splendid sight to see 
(For one who hath no friend, no brother there) 
Their rival scarfs of mix'd embroidery, 
Their various arms that glitter in the air ! 
What gallant war-hounds rouse them from their laifi 
And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the prey 1 
All join the chase, but few the triumph share ; 
The Grave shall bear the chiefest prize away, 
And Havoc scarce for joy can number their array. . .^ 

What from this barren being do we reap 9 
Our senses narrow, and our reason frail, 
Life short, and truth a gem which loves the deep^ 
And all things weighed in custom's falsest scale ; 
Opinion an omnipotence, whose veil 
Mantles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright. 
And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too much 
light. 

And thus they plod in sluggish misery. 
Rotting from sire to son, and age to age. 
Proud of their trampled nature, and so die, 
Bequeathing their hereditary rage 
To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage 
War for their chains, and rather than be free, 
Bleed gladiator-like and still engage 
Within the same arena where they see 
Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the same tree." ' 

^ C^ilde ffarotcTs Pilgrimage, c L 89 and 40. 
* IM. 0. iv. 98 and 94. 
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Has ever style better expressed a soul ? It is seen 
here labouring and expanding. Long and stormily the 
ideas boiled within this soul like bars of metal heaped 
in the furnace. They melted there before the strain of 
the intense heat ; they mingled therein their heated mass 
amidst convulsions and explosions^ and then at last the 
door is opened ; a slow stream of fire descends into the 
trough prepared beforehand, heating the circumambient 
air, and its glittering hues scorch the eyes which persist 
in looking upon it 

IIL 

Description and monologue did not sufCice Byron; 
and he needed, to express his ideal, events and actions. 
Only events try the force and elasticity of the soul; 
only actions display and regulate this force and elas- 
ticity. Amidst events he sought for the most power- 
ful, amidst actions the strongest; and we see appear 
successively T7u Bride of Abydoa, The Oiaour, The 
Corsair, Lara, Paridna, The Siege of Corinth, Massqjpa, 
and The Prisoner of ChUlon, 

1 know that these spcurkling poems have grown dull 
in forty years. In their necklace of Oriental pearls 
have been discovered beads of glass ; and Byron, who 
only half loved them, judged better than his judges. 
Yet he judged amiss; those which he preferred are 
the most false. His Corsair is marred by classic 
elegancies: the pirates' song at the beginning is no 
truer than a chorus at the Italian Opera ; his scamps 
propound philosophical antitheses as balanced as those 
of Pope. A hundred times ambition, glory, envy, 
despair, and the other abstract personages, whose 
images in the time of the first Empire the French used 
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to set upon their drawing-room clocks^ break in amidst 
living passions.^ The noblest passages are disfigured 
by pedantic apostrophes, and the pretentious poetic 
diction sets up its threadbare frippery and conventional 
ornaments.^ Far worse, he studies effect and follows 
the fashion. Melodramatic strings pull his characters 
at the right time, so as to obtcdn the grimace which 
shall make his public shudder : 

'' Who thundering comes on blackest steed, 
With slacken'd bit and hoof of speed 1 
. . . Approach, thou craven crouching slave. 
Say, is not this Thermopylse f ** 

Wretched mannerisms, emphatic and vulgar, imitated 
from Lucan and our modem Lucans, but which produce 
their effect only on a first perusal, and on the common 
herd of readers. There is an infallible means of attract- 
ing a mob, which is, to shout out loud ; with shipwrecks, 
sieges, murders, and combats, we shall always interest 
them; show them pirates, desperate adventurers, — 
these distorted or raging faces will draw them out of 
their r^ular and monotonous existence ; they will go 
to see them as they go to melodramas, and through the 
same instinct which induces them to read novels in 
penny numbers. Add, by way of contrast, angelic 
women, tender and submissive, beautiful as angels. 

^ For example, ''as weeping Beauty's cheek at Sorrow's tale.*' 
Here are rerses like Pope, very beantifiil and &lse : 
"And haTock loath so mnch the waste of time, 
She scarce had left an nncommitted crime. 
One hour beheld him since the tide he stemm'd, 
Disguised, discoTer'd, conquering, ta'en, condemned, 
A chief on land, an oatlaw on the deep, 
Beatroying^ savings prison'd, and asleep 1" 
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Byron describes all this, and adds to these seductions a 
bewitching sceneiy, oriental or picturesque adornments ; 
old Alpine castles, the Mediterranean waves, the setting 
suns of Greece, the whole in high relief, with marked 
shadows and brilliant colours. We are all of the 
people, as regards emotion; and the great lady, like 
the waiting-woman, sheds tears, without cavilling with 
the author as to the means he uses. 

And yet, after all, there is a great deal of truth in 
Byron's poems. Ko ; this man is not a mere arranger 
of effects or an inventor of phrases. He has lived 
amidst the spectacles he describes ; he has experienced 
the emotions he relates. He has been in the tent of 
Ali Pacha, and relished the strong savour of ocean ad- 
venture and savage taanners. He has been a score of 
times near death, — ^in the Morea, in the anguish and the 
solitude of fever ; at Suli, in a shipwreck ; at Malta» 
in England, and in Italy, in the dangers of a duel, plots 
of insurrection, commencements of sudden attacks, at 
sea, in arms, on horseback, having seen assassination, 
wounds, agonies close to him, and that more than once. 
" I am living here exposed to it (assassination) daily, 
for I have happened to make a powerful and unprinci- 
pled man my enemy ; and I never sleep the worse for 
it, or ride in less solitary places, because precaution is 
useless, and one thinks of it as of a disease which may 
or may not strike." ^ He spoke the truth; no one 
ever held himself more erect and firm in danger. One 
day, near the Gulf of San Fiorenzo, his yacht was thrown 
on the coast; the sea was terrific, and the rocks in 
sight; the passengers kissed their rosaries, or fainted 
with horror; and the two captains being consulted^ 

* Moore'i Xt/e, !▼. 845. 
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declared shipwreck inevitable. "WeU," said Lord 
Byron, " we are all bom to die ; I shall go with regret, 
but certainly not with fear." And he took off his 
clothes, begging the others to do the same, not that they 
could save themselves amidst such waves; but "it is 
every man's duty to endeavour to preserve the life God 
has given him ; so I advise you all to strip : swimming, 
indeed, can be of little use in these billows; but as 
children, when tired with crying, sink placidly to repose, 
we, when exhausted with struggling, shall die the 
easier. . . ." He then sat down, folding his arms, 
very calm ; he even joked with the captain, who was 
putting his dollars into his waistcoat pocket. . . . 
The ship approached the rocks. All this time Byron 
was not seen to change countenance. A man thus 
tried and moulded can paint extreme situations and 
sentiments. After all, they are never painted otherwise 
than by experience. The most inventive — ^Dante and 
Shakspeare — though quite different, yet do the same 
thing. However high their genius rose, it always had 
its feet on observation ; and their most foolish, as well 
as their most splendid pictures, never offer to the world 
more than an image of their age, or of their own heart 
At most, they dedvM ; that is, having derived from two 
or three features the inward qualities of the man within 
themselves and of the men around them, they draw 
thence, by a sudden ratiocination of which they have 
no consciousness, the varied skein of actions and senti- 
ments. They may be artists, but they are observers. 
They may invent, but they describe. Their glory does 
not consist in the display of a phantasmagoria, but in 
the discovery of a truth. They are the first to enter 
some imexplored province of humanity, which becomes 
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their domain, and thenceforth supports theii name like 
an appanage. Byron found his domain, which is that 
of sad and tender sentiments : it is a heath, and fall 
of ruins ; but he is at home there, and he is alone. 

What an abode ! And it is on this desolation that 
he dwells. He muses on it See the brothers of 
Childe Harold pass — the characters who people it 
One in his prison, chained up with his two remaining 
brothers. Their father and three others had perished 
fighting, or were burnt for their faith. One by one, 
before the eyes of the eldest, the last two languish and 
fade : a silent and slow agony amidst the damp dark- 
ness into which a beam of the sickly sim pierces through 
a crevice. After the death of the first, the survivors 
" b^ged as a boon " that he shall at least be buried on 
a spot " whereon the day might shina" The jailers 

" Coldly laagh'd — and kid him there : 
The flat and tuiflees earth aboye 
The being we so much did love ; 
His empty chain above it leant" ^ 

Then the youngest " faded " daily 

With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockeiy of the tomb, 
Whose tints as gently smik away 
As a departing rainbow's ray." ' 

But the pilleu^ to which they are chained are too far 
apart, — the elder cannot approach his dying younger 
brother ; he listens and hears the failing sighs ; he cries 
for succour, and none comes. He bursts his chain with 
one strong bound : all is over. He takes that cold hand, 

^ Byron's Works, x. 7^ Prisoner o/ChiUon, c. Tii 284 

* /ML 0. TiiL 236. 
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and then, before the motionless body, his senses are lost^ 
his thoughts arrested ; he is like a drowning man, who, 
after passing through pangs of agony, lets himself sink 
down like a stone, and no longer feels existence but 
by a complete petrifaction of horror. Here is another 
brother of Ghilde Harold, Mazeppa, bound naked on a 
wild horse, rushing over the steppes. He writhes, and 
his swollen limbs, cut by the cords, are bleeding. A 
whole day the course continues, and behind him the 
wolves are howling. The night through he hears their 
long monotonous chase, and at the end his energy fails. 

" . . , The earth gave way, the skies roU'd round, 
I seem'd to sink upon the ground ; 
But err'd, for I was fastly bound. 
My heart tum'd sick, my brain grew sore. 
And throbb'd awhile, then beat no more ; 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel ; 
I saw the trees like drunkards reel, 
And a slight flash sprang o'er my eyes, 
Which saw no further : he who dies 
Can die no more than then I died. . . . 
I felt the blackness come and go, 
And strove to wake ; but could not make 
My senses climb up from below : 
I felt as on a plank at sea, 
When all the waves that dash o'er thee, 
At the same time upheave and whelm. 
And hurl thee towards a desert realm." ^ 

Shall I enumerate them all? Hugo, Parisina, the 
Foscaii, the Giaour, the Corsair. His hero is always 
a man striving with the worst anguish, face to feu^e 
with shipwreck, torture, death, — ^his own painful and 

^ Byron's Works, xL, Maaqppa, c xiiL 167. 
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prolonged death, the bitter death of his well-beloyed, 
with remorse for his companion, amidst the gloomy 
prospects of a threatening eternity, with no other 
support but innate energy and hardened pride. These 
men have desired too much, too impetuously, with a 
senseless swing, like a horse which does not feel the 
bit, and thenceforth their inner doom drives them to the 
abyss which they see, and cannot escape from. What a 
night was that of Alp before Corinth I He is a rene- 
gade, and comes with the Mussulmans to besiege the 
Christians, his old friends — ^Minotti, the father of the 
girl he loves. Next day he is to lead the assault, and 
he thinks of his death, which he forebodes, the carnage 
of his own soldiers, which he is preparing. There is no 
inner support, but rooted resentment and a firm and 
stem wiU. The Mussulmans despise him, the Christians 
execrate him, and his glory only publishes his treason. 
Dejected and fevered, he passes through the sleeping 
camp, and wanders on the shore : 

" 'Tib midnight : on the mountains brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down ; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light . . • 
The waves on either shore lay there 
Cakn, dear, and azure as the air ; 
And scarce their foam the pebbles shook. 
But murmured meekly as the brook. 
The winds were pillow'd on the waves ; 
The banners droop'd along their staves. • • • 
And that deep silence was unbroke, 
Save where the watch his signal spoke, 
Save where the steed neighed oft and ahrill, • • • 
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And the wide hum of that wild host 
Rustled like leaves from coast to coast." . . • ^ 

How the heart sickens before such spectacles ! What 
a contrast between his agony and the peace of immortal 
nature! How man stretches then his arms towards 
ideal beauty, and how impotently they fall back at the 
contact of our clay and mortality ! Alp advances over 
the sandy shore to the foot of the bastion, exposed to 
the fire of the sentinels ; and he hardly thinks of it : 

''And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o'er the dead their carnival, 
Gorging and growling o'er carcase and limb ; 
They were too busy to bark at him ! 
From a Tartar's skull they had stripped the flesh, 
As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fr^h ; 
And their white tusks crunched o'er the whiter skull, 
As it slipp'd through their jaws, when their edge grew dulL 
As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, 
When they scarce could rise from the spot where they fed 
So well had they broken a lingering fast 
With those who had &llen for that night's repast. 
And Alp knew, by the turbans that roll'd on the sand. 
The foremost of these were the best of his band : 
Grimson and green were the shawls of their wear. 
And each scalp had a single long tufb of hair, 
Ail the rest was shaven and bare. 
The scalps were in the wild dog's maw, 
The hair was tangled round his jaw. 
But close by the shore on the edge of the gul^ 
There sat a vulture flapping a wolf. 
Who had stolen firom the hills, but kept away. 
Scared by the dogs, firom the human prey; 

^ Byron's Works, z., The Siege of ChriniK, c zL 116L 
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But he seized on his share of a steed that lay, 
Pick'd by the birds, on the sands of the bay." ^ 

Snch is the goal of man ; the hot benij of life ends 
here; buried or not, it matters little: vultures or 
jackals, one gravedigger is as good as another. The 
storm of his rages and his efforts have but served to 
cast him to these animals for their food, and to their 
beaks and jaws he comes only with the sentiment of 
frustrated hopes and insatiable desires. Could any of 
us forget the death of Lara after once reading it ? Has 
any one elsewhere seen, save in Shakspeare, a sadder 
picture of the destiny of a man vainly rearing against 
inevitable fate? Though generous, like Macbeth, he 
has, like Macbeth, dared everything against law and 
conscience, even against pity and the most ordinary 
feelings of honour. Crimes committed have forced him 
into other crimes, and blood poured out has made him 
glide into a pool of blood. As a corsair, he has slain ; as 
a cut-throat, he assassinates ; and his former murders 
which haunt his dreams come with their baf s-wings 
beating against the portals of his brain. He does not 
drive them away, these black visitors; though the mouth 
remains silent, the pallid brow and strange smile bear 
witness to their approacL And yet it is a noble spec- 
tacle to see man standing with calm countenance even 
under their toucL The last day comes, and six inches of 
iron suffice for all this energy and fury. Lara is lying 
beneath a lime tree, and his wound '' is bleeding fast 
from life away." With each convulsion the stream 
gushes blacker, then stops ; the blood flows now only 
drop by drop, and his brow is already moist, his eyes 

> Byron's Worki, x., Th€ SUgt of Corinth, c. ztL 128. 
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dim. The victors airive — ^be does not deign to answer 
them ; the priest brings near the absolving cross, " but 
he look'd upon it with an eye profane." What remains 
to him of life is for his poor page, the only being who 
loved him, who has followed him to the end, and who 
now tries to stanch the blood' from his wound : 

'' He scarce can speak, but motions him 'tis vain. 
He clasps the hand that pang which would assuage^ 
And sadly smiles his thanks to that dark page. . . • 
His dying tones are in that other tongue, 
To which some strange remembrance wildly clung. . • . 
And once, as Ealed's answering accents ceaBed, 
Rose Lara's hand, and pointed to the East : 
Whether (as then the breaking sun from high 
RoU'd hack the clouds) the morrow caught his eye^ 
Or that 'twas chance, or some remember'd scene, 
That raised his arm to point where such had been, 
Scarce Ealed seem'd to know, but tum'd away, 
As if his heart abhorr'd that coming day. 
And shrunk his glance before that morning light, 
To look on Lara's brow — where all grew night. . . . 
But from his visage little could we guess, 
So unrepentant, dark, and passionless. . . . 
But gasping heaved the breath that Lara drew, 
And dull the film along his dim eye grew ; 
His limbs stretch'd fluttering, and his head droop'd o'er." ^ 

All is over, and of this haughty spirit there remains 
but a poor piece of clay. After all, it is the desirable 
lot of such hearts ; they have spent life amiss, and only 
rest well in the tomb. 

A strange and altogether northern poetry, with its 
root in the Edda and its flower in Shakspeare, bom 

^ Byron's Worki, z. ; Lara, c. 2^ at 17-20, 60. 
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long ago under an inclement sky, on the ahores of a 
stonny ocean, — the work of a too wilful, too strong, too 
sombre race, — and which, after lavishing its images of 
desolation and heroism, ends by stretching like a black 
veil over the whole of living nature the dream of 
universal destruction: this (^ream is here, as in the 
Edda, almost equally grand : 

** I had a dream, which was not all a dream. 
The bright sun was eztinguish'd, and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 
Rayless, and pathless, and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air ; 
Mom came and went — and came, and brought no day. • • • 
Forests were set on fire — but hour by hour 
They fell and faded — ^and the crackling trunks 
Extinguished with a crash — ^and all was black. . . . 
And they did Uve by watchfires — and the thrones^ 
The palaces of crowned kings — the huts, 
The habitations of all things which dwell, 
Were burnt for beacons ; cities were consumed, 
And men were gathered round their blazing homes 
To look once more into each other's face. . . . 
The brows of men by the despairng light 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 
The flashes fell upon them ; some lay down 
And hid their eyes and wept ; and some did rest 
Their chins upon their clenched hands, and smiled ; 
And others hurried to and fro, and fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel, and look'd up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky. 
The pall of a past world ; and then again 
With curses cast them down upon the dust, 
And gnash'd their teeth and howl'd : the wild birds ahriek'd, 
And, terrified, did flutter on the ground. 
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And flap their useless wings ; the wildest brutes 

Game tame and tremulous ; and vipers crawFd 

And twined themselyes among the multitude, 

Hissing, but s^ingless — they were slain for food : 

And War^ which for a moment was no more, 

Did glut himself again ; — a meal was bought 

With blood, and each sate sullenly apart 

Gorging himself in gloom : no love was left ; 

AU earth was but one thought — and that was death. 

Immediate and inglorious ; and the pang 

Of famine fed upon all entrails — men 

Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesh ; 

The meagre by the meagre were devoured. 

Even dogs assail'd their masters, all save one, 

And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 

The birds and beasts and famish'd men at bay, 

Till hunger clung them, or the dropping dead 

Lured their lank jaws ; himself sought out no food. 

But with a piteous and perpetual moan. 

And a quick desolate cry, licking the hand 

Which answer'd not with a caress — ^he died. 

The crowd was famish'd by d^^rees ; but two 

Of an enormous city did surviYe, 

And they were enemies : they met beside 

The dying embers of an altar-place 

Where had been heap'd a mass of holy things 

For an unholy usage ; they raked up, 

And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton haadfl 

The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 

Blew for a little life, and made a flame 

Which was a mockery ; then they lifted up 

Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 

Each other's aspects — saw, and shriek'd, and died— » 

Even of their mutual hideousness they died.'' ^ • • • 

^ Byron's Works, z. ; Darknesit 288. 
TOL. IV. D 
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Amongst these nnrestrained and gloomy poems, which 
incessantly retuin and dwell on the same subject, there 
is one more imposing and lofty than the rest, Manfred, 
t¥nn-brother of the greatest poem of the age, Groethe's 
Faust, Goethe says of Byron: ''This singular intel- 
lectual poet has taken my Faustus to himself, and 
extracted from it the strongest nourishment for his 
hypochondriac humour. He has made use of the im- 
pelling principles in his own way, for his own purposes, 
so that no one of them remains the same ; and it is 
particularly on this account that I cannot enough 
admire his genius." The play is indeed original Byron 
writes : " His (Goethe's) Faust I never read, for I don't 
know German ; but Matthew Monk Lewis, in 1816, at 
Coligny, translated most of it to me vivd voce, and I was 
naturally much struck with it ; but it was the Steiriback 
and the Jungfrau and something else, much more than 
Faustus, that made me write Manfred^ ^ Goethe adds: 
" The whole is so completely formed anew, that it would 
be an interesting task for the critic to point out not 
only the alterations he (Byron) has made, but their 
degree of resemblance or dissimilarity to the original." 
Let us speak of it, then, quite freely : the subject of 
Manfred is the dominant idea of the age, expi*essed so 
as to display the contrast of two masters, and of two 
nations. 

What constitutes Goethe's glory is, that in the 
nineteenth century he did produce an epic poem — ^I 
mean a poem in which genuine gods act and speak. 

' Byron's Works, iy. 820 ; Letter to Mr. Murray, Rayexma, June 7, 1820» 
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This appeared impossible in the nineteenth century, 
since the special work of our age is the refined consider- 
ation of creative ideas, and the suppression of the 
poetic characters by which other ages have never failed 
to represent them. Of the two divine families, the 
Greek and the Christian, neither seemed capable of re- 
entering the epic world. Classic literature dragged 
down in its fall the mythological puppets, and the 
ancient gods slept on their old Olympus, whither history 
and archaeology alone might go to arouse them. The 
angels and saints of the Middle-ages, as strange and al- 
most as far from our thoughts, slept on the vellum of 
their missals and in the niches of their cathedrals ; and 
if a poet like Chateaubriand, tried to make them enter 
the modem world,^ he succeeded only in degrading them, 
and in making of them vestry decorations and operatic 
machinery. The mythic credulity disappeared amid 
the growth of experience, the mystic amid the growth of 
prosperity. Paganism, at the contact of science, was 
reduced to the recognition of natural forces; Christianity 
at the contact of morality, was reduced to the adoration 
of the ideal. In order again to deify physical powers, 
man should have become once more a healthy child, as 
in Homer^s time. In order again to deify spiritual 
powers, man should have become once more a sickly child 
as in Dante's time. But he was an adult, and could 
not ascend again to civilisations or epics, from which 
the current of his thought and of his life had with- 
drawn hJTTi for ever. How was he to be shown 
his gods, the modem gods? how could he reclothe 
them in a personal and visible form, since he had 

^ The tngel of holy lores, the angel of the ocean, the choin of 
happy spirits. See this at length in the Martyn, 
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toiled to strip them precisely of all personal and 
sensible form, and had succeeded in this. Instead of 
rejecting legend, Goethe took it up again. He chose 
a mediaeval story for his theme. Carefully, scrupu- 
lously, he tracked old manners and old beliefs; an 
alchemist's laboratory, a sorcerer's conjuring-book, 
coarse villagers, students' or drunkards' gaiety, a 
witches' meeting on the Brocken, a mass in church ; 
we might fancy we saw an engraving of Luther's 
time, conscientious and minute : nothing is omitted. 
Heavenly characters appear in consecrated attitudes 
after the text of Scripture, like the old mysteries : the 
Lord with his angek, then with the devil, who comes 
to ask permission to tempt Faust, as formerly he 
tempted Job ; heaven, as St Francis imagined it and 
Van Eyck painted it, with anchorites, holy women and 
doctors — some in a landscape with bluish rocks, others 
above in the sublime air, hovering in choirs about 
the Virgin in glory, one tier above another. Goethe 
affects even to be so orthodox as to write under 
each her Latin name, and her due niche in the 
Vulgate.^ And this very fidelity proclaims him a 
sceptic. We see that if he resuscitates the ancient 
world, it is as a historian, not as a believer. He is 
only a Christian through remembrance and poetic feel- 
ing. In him the modem spirit overflows designedly 
the narrow vessel in which he designedly seems to 
enclose it. The thinker percolates through the narrator. 
Every instant a calculated word, which seems invol- 
untary, opens up glimpses of philosophy, beyond the 
veils of tradition. Who are they, these supernatural 

^ Magna peeocUrix, S. Lacas, vii. 86 ; MuHer SamarUama^ & 
Jokaimis, iv. ; Maria ^gypiiaca (Acta Sanctorum), etc. 
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personages, — ^this god, this Mephistopheles, these angels? 
Their substance incessantly dissolves and re-forms, to 
show or hide alternately the idea which fills it. Are 
they abstractions or characters ? Meplustopheles, a 
revolutionary and a philosopher, who has read Candide, 
and cynically jeers at the Powers, — ^is he anything but 
" the spirit of negation ? " 
The angels 

*' Rejoice to share 
The wealth exuberant of all that's fair, 
Which lives, and has its being everywhere ! 
And the creative essence which surrounds, 
And lives in all, and worketh ever more, 
Encompass . . . within love's gracious bounds ; 
And all the world of things, which flit before 
The gaze in seeming fitful and obscure, 
Do ... in lasting thoughts embody and secure." ^ 

Are these angels, for an instant at least, anything else 
than the ideal intelligence which comes, through sym- 
pathy, to love all, and through ideas, to comprehend all ? 
What shall we say of this Deity, at first biblical and 
individual, who little by little is unshaped, vanishes 
and, sinking to the depths, behind the splendours of 
living nature and mystic reverie, is confused with the 
inaccessible absolute? Thus is the whole poem un- 
folded, action and characters, men and gods, antiquity 
and middle-ages, aggregate and details, always on the 
confines of two worlds — one visible and figurative, the 
other intelligible and formless ; one comprehending the 
moving externals of history or of life, and all that hued 
and perfumed bloom which nature lavishes on the sur- 

^ Goethe's Faust, translmted by Theodore Martin. ProloffUi <» 
Hioven, 
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face of existence, the other contaimng the profound 
generative powers and invisible fixed laws by which all 
these living beings come to the light of day.^ At last 
we see our gods : we no longer parody them, like our 
ancestors, by idols or persons; we perceive them as 
they are in themselves, and we have no need, in order 
to see them, to renounce poetry, nor break with the 
past. We remain on our knees before the shrines 
where men have prayed for three thousand years ; we 
do not tear a single rose from the chaplets with which 
they have crowned their divine Madonnas ; we do not 
extinguish a single candle which they have crowded on 
the altar steps ; we behold with an artist's pleasure the 
precious shrines where, amidst the wrought candlesticks, 
the suns of diamonds, the gorgeous copes, they have 
scattered the purest treasures of their genius and their 
heart But our thoughts pierce farther than our eyes. 
For us, at certain moments, these draperies, this marble, 
all this pomp vacillates ; it is no longer aught but 
beautiful phantoms ; it vanishes in the smoke, and we 
discover through it and behind it the impalpable ideal 
which has set up these pillars, lighted these roofs, and 
hovered for centuries over the kneeUng multitude. 

To understand the legend and also to understand 
life, is the object of this work, and of the whole work 
of Goethe. Everything, brutish or rational, vile or sub- 
lime, fantastic or tangible, is a group of powers, of 
which our mind, through study and sympathy, may 
reproduce in itself the elements and the disposition. 
Let us reproduce it, and give it in our thought a new 
existimce. Is a gossip like Martha, babbUng and fool* 

^ Goethe sings : *'Wer mft das Einselne zur allgememen Welhe 

Wo 68 in herrlichen Accorden schligt ? " 
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ish — a drunkard like Frosch, brawling and dirty^ and 
the other Dutch boors — unworthy to enter a picture ? 
Even the female apes, and the apes who sit beside 
the cauldron, watching that it does not boil over^ 
with their hoarse cries and disordered fancies, may 
repay the trouble of art in restoring them. Where- 
ever there is life, even bestial or maniacal, there is 
beauty. The more we look upon nature, the more we 
find it divine — divine even in rocks and plants. Con- 
sider these forests, they seem motionless ; but the leaves 
breathe, and the sap mounts insensibly through the 
massive trunks and branches, to the slender shoots, 
stretched like fingers at the end of the twigs ; it fills 
the swollen ducts, leaks out in living forms, loads the 
firail aments with fecundating dust, spreads profusoly 
through the fermenting air the vapours and odours : this 
luminous air, this dome of verdure, this long colon- 
nade of trees, this silent soil, labour and are trans- 
formed ; they accomplish a work, and the poet's heart 
has but to listen to them to find a voice for their ob- 
scure instincts. They speak in his heart ; still better, 
they sing, and other beings do the same ; each, by its 
distinct melody, short or long, strange or simple, solely 
adapted to its nature, capable of manifesting it fully, 
in the same manner as a sound, by its pitch, its height, 
its force, manifests the inner structure of the body which 
has produced it. This melody the poet respects; he 
avoids altering it by confusing its ideas or accent ; his 
whole care is to keep it intact and pure. Thus is his 
work produced, an echo of universal nature, a vast chorus 
in which gods, men, past, present, all periods of history, 
all conditions of life, all orders of existence agree with- 
out confusion, and in which the flexible genius of the 
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wnfiifiiii, 'who is iltfrnitflT tnuEonned n%tn Aarh ^n/p 
of thcDi in oid g to intopRit md I'Ma u i i fi f JifiMi tbem^ 
onlj beais vitneaB to his awn thnnght in giving an 
insigjit* beroDd this innnciwp hmnany, into the groap 
of ideal lan^ whence it is dedred, and the inner reason 
which sustains it. 

Beside this loftr oonoq^don, what is the siqieinatiiral 
part of Jfanfred ? Doabtkss Byrcn is moved by the 
great things ci nature ; he has jnst left the Alps ; he 
has seal those gjaden which are like ' a fioaen hnr- 
licaner — those * tonoits which roll the sheeted sflvei^s 
waring colimm o'er the crag^s headkng peipendiciilar, 
like the pale comser's taQ, as told in the Apocalypse," 
— ^bat he has faroi^t nothing from them bat imagea 
His witch, his spdrits, his Anmanes, are but stage gods. 
He believes in them no more than we da Genuine 
gods are created with much greater difEknlty ; we must 
believe in them; we must, like Gkwihe, have assisted long 
at their biith, like philoscqihecs and scholais ; we must 
have seen of them more than their eTtpmals He 
irtio, whilst continning a poet» becomes a natoralist and 
geologist^ who has followed in the fisenros of the rocks 
the tcntnoos wateis slowly distilled, and driven at 
length by their own wei^t to the li^it» may ask him- 
self, as the Greeks did fonne^, when they saw them 
loU and sparkle in their emerald tints^ what these 
waters might be thinking, wh^her they thon^t 
What a strange life is theirs^, altematehr at rest and in 
violent motion ! How hi removed from ouis ! With 
what effort must we tear ourselves from our worn and 
ocmplicated passions^ to comprdiend the youth and 
divine simplicity of a beiog without r^ection and form 1 
How difficult is such a woik for a modem man 1 How 
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impossible for an Englishman! Shelley^ Keats ap- 
proached it, — thanks to the nervous delicacy of their 
sickly or overflowing imagination ; but how partial still 
was this approach I And how we feel, on reading them, 
that they woxdd have needed the aid of public culture, 
and the aptitude of national genius, which Goethe pos- 
sessed ! That which the whole of civilisation has 
alone developed in the Englishman, is energetic will 
and practical faculties. Here man has braced himself 
up in his efforts, become concentrated in resistance, 
fond of action, and hence shut out from pure speculation, 
from wavering sympathy, suid from disinterested art. 
In hJTTi metaphysical liberty has perished under 
utilitarian preoccupation, and pantheistic reverie under 
moral prejudices. How would he frame and bend his 
imagination so as to follow the numberless and fugitive 
outlines of existences, especially of vague existences? 
How would he leave his religion so as to reproduce 
indifferently the powers of indifferent nature? And 
who is further from flexibility and indifference than he ? 
The flowing water, which in Goethe takes the mould 
of all the contours of the soil, suid which we perceive 
in the sinuous and luminous distance beneath the 
golden mist which it exhales, was in Byron suddenly 
frozen into a mass of ice, and makes but a rigid block 
of crystal Here, as elsewhere, there is but one cha- 
racter, the same as before. Men, gods, nature, all the 
changing and multiplex world of Goethe, has vanished. 
The poet alone subsists, as expressed in his character. 
Inevitably imprisoned within himself, he could see 
nothing but himself; if he must come to other exist- 
ences, it is that they may reply to him ; and through 
this pretended epic he persisted in his eternal monologue. 
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But how all these powers, assembled in a single 
being, make him great ! Into what mediocrity and 
platitude sinks the Faust of Goethe, compared to 
Manfred ! As soon as we cease to see humanity in 
this Fautt, what does he become ? Is he a hero ? A 
sad hero, who has no other task but to speak, is afraid, 
studies the shades of his sensations, and walks about ! 
His worst action is to seduce a grisette, and to go and 
dance by night in bad company — ^two exploits which 
many a Grerman student has accomplished His wil- 
fulness is whim, his ideas are longings and dreams. 
A poet's soul in a scholar^s head, both unfit for action, 
and not harmonising well together ; discord within, and 
weakness without ; in short, character is wanting : it is 
Grerman all over. By his side, what a man is Manfred ! 
He is a man; there is no fitter word, or one which 
coxdd depict him better. He will not, at the sight of 
a spirit, "quake like a crawling, cowering, timorous 
worm." He will not regret that " he has neither land, 
nor pence, nor worldly honours, nor influence." He 
will not let himself be duped by the devil like a school- 
boy, or go and amuse himself like a cockney with the 
phantasmagoria of the Brocken. He has lived like a 
feudal chief, not like a scholar who has taken his degree ; 
he has fought, mastered others; he knows how to 
master himself. If he has studied magic arts, it is not 
from an alchemist's curiosity, but from a spirit of 
revolt : 

'' From my youth upwards 
My spirit walk'd not with the bouIb of men. 
Nor look'd upon the earth with human eyes ; 
The thirst of their ambition was not znine. 
The aim of their existence was not mine ; 
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My joys, my grie% my passions, and my powers 

Made me a stranger ; though I wore the form, 

I had no sympathy with breathing flesh. . . . 

My joy was in the Wilderness, to breathe 

The difficult air of the iced mountain's top, 

Where the birds dare not build, nor insect's wing 

Flit o'er the herbless granite, or to plunge 

Into the torrent, and to roll along 

On the swift whirl of the new breaking wave.". • • 

To follow through the night the moving moon. 

The stars and their deyelopment ; or catch 

The daiifling lightnings till my eyes grew dim ; 

Or to look, listening, on the scattered leaves, 

While Autumn winds were at their evening song. 

These were my pastimes, and to be alone ; 

For if the beings, of whom I was one, — 

Hating to be so,— crossed me in my path, 

I felt myself degraded back to them, 

And was all clay again. . . . ^ 

I could not tame my nature down ; for he 

Must serve who fain would sway — and soothe — and sue— 

And watch all time— and pry into all place — 

And be a living lie— who would become 

A mighty thing amongst the mean, and such 

The mass are ; I disdain'd to mingle with 

A herd, though to be leader — and of wolves. . . . ' 

He lives alone, and he cannot live alone. The deep 
Bonrce of love, cut off from its natural issues, then over- 
flows and lays waste the heart which refused to expand. 
He has loved, too well, one too near to him, his sister it 
may be ; she has died of it, and impotent remorse fills 
the soul which no human occupation could satisfy : 

^ Byron's Worka, xL ; Manfnd, a 2, 82. 
> Ikid, : Manfred, ut. 1, 56. 
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My solitude is solitude no more, 
But peopled with the Furies ; — I have gnash'd 
My teeth in darkness till returning mom, 
Then cursed myself till sunset ; — I have pra^d 
For madness as a blessing — ^'tis denied me. 
I have afl&onted death — but in the war 
Of elements the waters shrunk fix>m me, 
And fatal things pass'd harmless — the cold hand 
Of an aU-tpitiless demon held me back, 
Back by a single hair, which would not break. 
In £Euitasy, imagination, all 
The affluence of my souL ... I plunged deep, 
But, like an ebbing wave, it dashed me back 
Into the gulf of my un&thom'd thought . . . 
I dwell in my despair. 
And live, and live for eyer." ^ 

He only wishes to see her once more : to this sole and all- 
powerftd desire flow all the energies of his souL He calls 
her up in the midst of spirits ; she appears, but answers 
not He prays to her — ^with what cries, what doleful 
cries of deep anguish ! How he loves I With what 
yearning and effort all his downtrodden and outcrushed 
tenderness gushes out and escapes at the sight of those 
weU-beloved eyes, which he sees for the last time ! 
With what enthusiasm his convulsive arms are stretched 
towards that frail form which, shuddering, has quitted 
the tomb ! — ^towards those cheeks in which the blood, 
forcibly recalled, plants "a strange hectic — like the 
unnatural red which Autumn plants upon the perish'd 
leaf/' 

"... Hear me, hear me — 
Astarte ! my beloved 1 speok to me : 

^ Byron's Works, zi ; Man/rtd, 11. 2, 8fi. 
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I have 80 much endured — bo much endure — 

Look on me ! the gra,Ye hath not changed thee more 

Than I am changed for thee. Thou lovedst me 

Too much as I loved thee : we were not made 

To torture thus each other, though it were 

The deadliest sin to love as we have loved. 

Say that thou loath'st me not — that I do bear 

This punishment for both — that thou wilt be 

One of the blessed — and that I shall die ; 

For hitherto all hateful things conspire 

To bind me in existence — ^in a life 

Which makes me shrink from immortality — 

A future like the past. I cannot rest. 

I know not what I ask, nor what I seek : 

I feel but what thou art — and what I am ; 

And I womld hear yet once before I perish 

The voice which was my music — Speak to me 1 

For I have call'd on thee in the still night, 

Startled the slumbering birds from the hush'd boughf. 

And woke the mountain wolves, and made the caves 

Acquainted with thy vainly echoed name. 

Which answer'd me — ^many things answered me— 

Spirits and men — ^but thou wert silent alL . . . 

Speak to me ! I have wander'd o'er the earth, 

And never found thy likeness — Speak to me I 

Look on the fiends around — they feel for me : 

I fear them not, and feel for thee alone— 

Speak to me ! though it be in wrath ; — ^but say — 

I reck not what — ^but let me hear thee once — 

This once— once more ! " ^ 

She speaks. What a sad and doubtfol reply I Man- 
fred's limbs are convulsed when she disappears. But 
an instant after the spirits see that : 

» Byron's Works, xL ; ^fa^fred, H 4, 47. 
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^ ... He mutereth himad^ and makes 
Hia torture tribataiy to his wilL 
Had be been ODe of m, he would have made 
An avfol qMiii."^ 

Will is the unshaken basis of this souL He did not 
bend before the chief of the spirits ; he stood finn and 
calm before the infernal throne, whilst all the demons 
were laging who would tear him to pieces: now he 
dies, and they assail him, but he still strives and con- 
quers: 

"... Thou hast no power upon me, ikai I feel ; 
Thou nerer shalt poaBeea me, that I know : 
What I have done is done ; I bear within 
A torture which oould nothing gain firom thine : 
The mind which is immortal makes itself 
Requital for its good or evil thoughts — 
Ib its own origin of ill and end — 
And its own place and time — its innate sense^ 
When stripped of this mortality, derives 
No colour from the fleeting things without ; 
But b absorb'd in sufierance or in joy, 
Bom firom the knowledge of its own desert 
Thou didst not tempt me, and thou couldst not tempt me; 
I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey — 
But was my own destroyer, and will be 
My own hereafter. — Back, ye baffled fiends ! 
The hand of death is on me — ^but not yours ! " ' 

This ** I," the invincible I, who suflSces to himself, on 
whom nothing has a hold, demons nor men, the sole 
author of his own good and ill, a sort of suffering or fallen 
god, but god always, even in its quivering flesh amidst 
his soiled and blighted destiny, — such is the hero and 

* Byron's Works, xi. ; Matured, il 4, 49. • Tbid, iiL 4, 70. 
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the work of this mind, and of the men of his race. If 
Gk)ethe was the poet of the universe, Byron was the 
poet of the individual; and if in one the German 
genius found its interpreter, the English genius found 
its interpreter in the other. 



V. 

We can well imagine that Englishmen clamoured at 
and repudiated the monster. Southey, the poet-laureate, 
said of him, in good biblical style, that he savoured of 
Moloch and Belial — most of all of Satan ; and, with 
the generosity of a brother poet, called the attention 
of Government to him. We should fill many pages 
if we were to copy the reproaches of the respectable 
reviews against these " men of diseased hearts and de- 
praved imaginations, who, forming a system of opinions 
to suit their own unhappy course of conduct, have re- 
belled against the holiest ordinances of human society, 
and, hating that revealed religion which, with all their 
efforts and bravadoes, they are unable entirely to dis- 
believe, labour to make others as miserable as them- 
selves, by infecting them with a moral virus that eats 
into the soul."^ This sounds like the emphasis of an 
episcopal charge and of scholastic pedantry : in England 
the press does the duty of the police, and it never did 
it more violently than at that time. Opinion backed 
the press. Several times, in Italy, Lord Byron saw 
gentlemen leave a drawing-room with their wives, when 
he was announced. Owing to his title and celebrity, 
the scandal which he caused was more conspicuous than 
any other : he was a public sinner. One day an ob- 

^ Southey, Preface to J Vinon ofJudgmenL 
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scure parson sent him a prayer which he had found 
amongst the papers of his wife — a charming and pious 
lady, recently dead, and who had secretly prayed to 
God for the conversion of the great sinner. Conserva- 
tive and Protestant England, after a quarter of a 
century of moral wars, and two centuries of moral educa- 
tion, carried its severity and rigour to extremes ; and 
Puritan intolerance, like GathoUc intolerance previously 
in Spain, put recusants out of the pale of the law. 
The proscription of voluptuous or abandoned life, the 
narrow observation of order and decency, the respect of 
all police, human and divine ; the necessary bows at 
the mere name of Pitt, of the king, the church, the God 
of the Bible ; the attitude of the gentleman in a white 
tie, conventional, inflexible, implacable, — such were the 
customs then met with across the Channel, a hundred 
times more tyrannical than now-a-days : at that time, 
as Stendhal says, a peer at his fireside dared not cross 
his legs, for fear of its being improper. England held 
herself stiff, imcomfortably laced in her stays of de- 
corum. Hence arose two sources of misery: a man 
suffers, and is tempted to throw down the ugly choking 
apparatus, when he is sure that it can be done secretly. 
On one side constraint, on the other hypocrisy — ^these 
are the two vices of English civilisation ; and it was 
these which Byron, with his poef s discernment and his 
combative instincts, attacked. 

He had seen them from the first ; true artists are 
perspicacious : it is in this that they outstrip us ; we 
judge from hearsay and formulas, like cockneys ; they, 
like eccentric beings, from accomplished facts, and 
things: at twenty-two he perceived the tedium bom 
of constraint desolating all high life : 
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" There standa the noble hostess, nor shall sink 
With the three- thousandth curtsy ; . . . 
Saloon, room, hall, overflow beyond their brink, 
And long the latest of arrivals halts, 
'Midst royal dukes and dames condemned to dimb^ 
And gain an inch of staircase at a time." ^ 

He wrote also : 

" He (the Coimt) ought to have been in the country during 
the hunting season, with ' a select party of distinguished guests,' 
as the papers term it. He ought to have seen the gentleman 
after dinner (on the hunting days), and the soir^ ensuing 
thereupon, — and the women looking as if they had hunted, or 
rather been hunted ; and I could have wished that he had been 
at a dinner in town, which I recollect at Lord G** 's — small, 
but select, and composed of the most amusing people. The 
dessert was hardly on the table, when, out of twelve, I counted 
five asleep."' 

Ab for the morals of the upper classes, this is what he 
says : 

''Went to my box at Oovent Garden to-night. . . . Casting 
my eyes round the house, in the next box to me, and the next, 
and the next, were the most distinguished old and young 
Babylonians of quality. ... It was as if the house had been 
divided between your public and your understood courtesans ; 
— ^but the intriguantes much outnumbered the regular merce- 
naries. Now, where lay the difference between Pauli!>e and 
her mother, . . . and Lady * * and daughter ? except that the 
two last may enter Carlton and any other house, and the two 
first are limited to the Opera and b — house. How I do 
delight Iq observing life as it really is ! — and myself, after all, 
the worst of any 1"^ 

> Byron's Works, zriL ; Don Juan, c. 11, at IxviL 

* Ibid, vi. 18 ; Letter 512, April 5, 1828. 

* Ihid. ii 308 ; Jammal Dec. 17, 1818. 

TOL. IV. I 
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Decorom and debauchery; moral hypocrites, "qui 
mettent leurs veitus en mettant leurs gants blancs;"^ 
an oligarchy which, to preserve its places and its sine- 
cures, ravages Europe, preys on Ireland, and excites 
the people by making use of the grand words, virtue, 
Christianity, and liberty : there was truth in all these 
invectives.^ It is only thirty years since the ascend- 
ency of the middle class diminished the privileges and 
corruptions of the great ; but at that time hard words 
could with justice be thrown at their heads. Byron 
said, quoting from Voltaire : 

'*' La Pudeur s'est enfuie des coeurs, et s'est refugi^ sur lea 
l^vres.' . . . ' Plus les moeurs sent d^prav^, plus les expi-es- 
sions deviennent mesur^; on croit regagner en langage ce 
qu'on a perdu en vertu.' This is the real fact, as applicable 
to the degraded and hypocritical mass which leavens the present 
English generation ; and it is the only answer they deserve. 
. . . Ckmt is the crying sin of this double-dealing and hlae- 
speaking time of selfish spoilers.'^ ^ 

And then he wrote his masterpiece, Don Jiuin,* 
All here was new, form as well as substance ; for he 
had entered into a new world. The Englishman, the 
Northman, transplanted amongst southern manners and 
into Italian life, had become imbued with a new sap, 
which made him bear new fruit. He had been induced 
to read^ the rather free satires of Buratti, and the 

^ Alfred de Mnsset 

* See his terrible satirical poem, The Vision of Judgment, against 
Sonthey, George lY., and official pomp. 

* Byron's Works, xvi 181 ; Prefieuie to Don Juan, cantos vl viL 
and viiL 

^ Don Juan is a satire on the abuses in the present state of society, 
and not a eulogy of vice. 

* Stendhal, Mimoiree twr Lord Byron, 



Thomas Moore 
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more than voluptTious sonnets of Bafifo. He lived in 
the happy Venetian society, still exempt from political 
animosities, where care seemed a folly, where life was 
looked npon as a carnival, pleasure displayed itself 
openly, not timid and hypocritical, but loosely arrayed 
and commended. He amused himself here, impetuously 
at first, more than sufficient, even more than too much, 
and ahnost killed himself by these amusements; but 
after vulgar gallantries, having felt a real feeUng of love, 
he became a cavcUier' servente, after the fashion of the 
country where he dwelt, with the consent of the family 
of the lady, offering his arm, carrying her shawl, a little 
awkwardly at first, and wonderingly, but on the whole 
happier than he had ever been, and fanned by a warm 
breath of pleasure and abandon. He saw in Italy the 
overthrow of all English morality, conjugal infidelity 
established as a rule, amorous fidelity raised to a duty : 
" There is no convincing a woman here that she is in the 
smallest degree deviating from the rule of right or the 
fitness of things in having an amoroso} . . . Love (the 
sentiment of love) is not merely an excuse for it, but 
makes it an actual virtue, provided it is disinterested, and 
not a caprice, and is confined to one object"^ A little 
later he translated the Morgante Maggiore of Pulci, to 
show " What was permitted in a Catholic country and 
a bigoted age to a churchman on the score of religion, 
and to silence those bufiToons who accuse me of attacking 
the Liturgy."* He rejoiced in this liberty and this 
ease, and resolved never to fall again under the pedantic 
inquisition, which in his country had condemned and 

^ Byron's Works, iiL 888 ; Letter to Mnmy, Venice, Jan. 8, 1817. 

* Ibid, iii 863 ; Letter to Moore, Venice, March 25, 1817. 

* iM. vr. 270 ; Letter to Murray, Rayenna, Feb. 7, 182a 
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damned him past forgiveness. He wrote his Beppo like 
an improvisatore, with a charming freedom, a flowing 
and fantastic lightness of mood, and contrasted in it 
the recklessness and happiness of Italy with the pre- 
judices and repulsiveness of England : 

'' I like ... to see the Sun set, sure hell rise to monowy 
Not through a misty morning twinkling weak as 
A drunken man's dead eye in maudlin sorrow, 
But with all Heaveu t' himself; that day will hreak aa 
Beauteous as cloudless, nor he forced to horrow 
That sort of farthing candlelight which glimmers 
Where reeking London's smoky caldron simmers. 

I love the language, that soft hastard Latin, 
Which melts like kisses from a female mouth, 
And sounds as if it should he writ on satin. 
With syllahles which hreathe of the sweet South, 
And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in, 
That not a single accent seems uncouth, 
Like our harsh northern whistling, grunting gatturaly 
Which we're ohliged to hiss, and spit, and spatter alL 

I like the women too (forgive my folly). 
From the rich peasant cheek of ruddy hronce. 
And large hlack eyes that flash on you a yollej 
Of rays that say a thousand things at once, 
To the high dama's hrow, more melancholy. 
But clear, and with a wild and liquid glance. 
Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes. 
Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies." ^ 

With other manners there existed in Italy another 
morality ; there is one for every age, race, and sky — ^I 
mean that the ideal model varies with the circumstances 

* Byron*A Works, xi ; Beppo, c. xliiL-xIy. 121. 
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which fashion it. In England the severity of the 
climate, the warlike energy of the race, and the liberty 
of the institutions prescribe an active life, severe 
manners. Puritanic religion, the marriage tie strictly 
kept, a feeling of duty and self-coiomand. In Italy 
the beauty of the climate, the innate sense of the 
beautiful, and the despotism of the government induced 
an idle life, loose manners, imaginative religion, the 
culture of the arts, and the search after happiness. 
Each model has its beauties and its blots, — the epi- 
curean artist like the political moralist;^ each shows 
by its greatnesses the littlenesses of the other, and, to 
set in relief the disadvantages of the second. Lord Byron 
had only to set in relief the seductions of the first. 

Thereupon he went in search of a hero, and did not 
find one, which, in this age of heroes, is " an uncommon 
want" For lack of a better he chose "our ancient 
friend Don Juan," — a scandalous choice : what an out- 
cry the English moralists will make ! But, to cap the 
horror, this Don Juan is not wicked, selfish, odious, 
like his fellows ; he does not seduce, he is no corrupter. 
When an opportunity arises, he lets himself drift ; he 
has a heart and senses, and, under a beautiful sun, they 
are easily touched : at sixteen a youth cannot help 
himself, nor at twenty, nor perhaps at thirty. Lay it 
to the charge of human nature, my dear moralists ; it 
is not I who made it as it is. If you will grumble, 
address yourselves higher : we are here as painters, not 
as makers of human puppets, and we do not answer for 
the inner structure of our dancing-dolls. Our Don Juan 

^ See Stendhal, Fie de Qiacomo Bouini^ and Dean Stanley's Life of 
Dr. Arnold, The contrast is complete. See also Mad. de Stael't 
OorimoMf where this opposition is very clearly grasped. 
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is now going about ; he goes about in many places, and 
in all he is young ; we will not launch thunderbolts on 
his head because he is young; that fashion is past: 
the green devils and their capers only come on the stage 
in the last act of Mozart's Don Oiovanni. And, more- 
over, Juan is so amiable ! After all, what has he done 
that others don't do ? He has been a lover of Catherine 
II., but he only followed the lead of the diplomatic 
corps and the whole Russian army. Let him sow his 
wild oats ; the good grain will spring up in its time. 
Once in England, he will behave himself decently. I 
confess that he may even there, when provoked, go a 
gleaning in the conjugal gardens of the aristocracy; 
but in the end he will settle, go and pronounce moral 
speeches in Parliament, become a member of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. If you wish absolutely to 
have him pimished, we will " make him end in hell, or 
in an imhappy marriage, not knowing which would be 
the severest: the Spanish tradition says hell: but it 
is probably only an allegory of the other state." ^ At 
all events, married or damned, the good folk at the end 
of the piece will have the pleasure of knowing that he 
is burning all alive. 

Is not this a singular apology ? Does it not aggra- 
vate the fault? Let us wait; we know not yet the 
whole venom of the book: together with Juan there 
are Donna Julia, Haid^e, Gulbeyaz, Dudu, and many 
more. It is here the diabolical poet digs in his sharpest 
claw, and he takes care to dig it into our weakest 
side. What will the clergymen and white-chokered 
reviewers say ? For, to speak the truth, there is no 

^ Byron's Works, y. 127 ; Letter to Mr. Mnmy, RaYenns, FeK 19, 
1821. 
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preventiiig it : we must read od, in spite of ourselves. 
Twice or three times following we meet here with 
happiness ; and when I say happiness, I mean profound 
and complete happiness — not mere voluptuousness, not 
obscene gaiety; we are far removed from the nicely- 
written ribaldry of Dorat, and the unbridled license of 
Rochester. Beauty is here, southern beauty, resplendent 
and harmonious, spread over everything, over the 
luminous sky, the calm scenery, corporal nudity, artless- 
ness of heart. Is there a thing it does not deify ? 
All sentiments are exalted under its hands. What was 
gross becomes noble ; even in the nocturnal adventure 
in the seraglio, which seems worthy of Faublas, poetry 
embellishes licentiousness. The girls are lying in the 
large silent apartment, like precious flowers brought 
from all climates into a conservatory : 

" One with her flush'd cheek laid on her white arm, 
And raven ringlets gather'd in dark crowd 
Above her brow, lay dreaming soft and warm ; . . . 
One with her auburn tresses hghtly bound, 
And fair brows gently drooping, as the fruit 
Nods from the tree, was slumbering with soft breath, 
And lips apart, which showed the pearls beneath. . . . 
A fourth as marble, statue-like and still. 
Lay in a breathless, hush'd, and stony sleep ; 
White, cold, and pure ... a carved lady on a monument'' ^ 

However, "the fading lamps waned dim and blue;" 
Dudu is asleep, the innocent girl ; and if she has cast 
a glance on her glass, 

'' 'Twas like the fawn, which, in the lake display'dy 
Beholds her own shy, shadowy image pass, 

^ Byron's Works, xri ; Don Juan^ c. vi tt Ixvi IzrilL 
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When first she starts, and then returns to peep, 
Admiring this new native of the deep." ^ 

What will become now of Puritanic prudery? Can 
the proprieties prevent beauty from being beautiful? 
Will you condemn a picture of Titian for its nudity ? 
What gives value to human life, and nobility to human 
nature, if not the power of attedning delicious and sublime 
emotions ? We have just had one — one worthy of a 
painter ; is it not worth that of an alderman ? Shall 
we refuse to acknowledge the divine because it appears 
in art and enjoyment, and not only in conscience and 
action ? There is a world beside ours, and a civilisation 
beside ours ; our rules are narrow, and our pedantry 
tjrrannic ; the human plant can be otherwise developed 
than in our compartments and under our snows, and 
the fruits it will then bear will not be less precious. 
We must confess it, since we relish them when they 
are offered to us. Who has read the love of Haid^e, 
and has had any other thought than to envy and pity 
her ? She is a wild child who has picked up Juan — 
another child cast ashore senseless by the waves. She 
has preserved him, nursed him like a mother, and now 
Bhe loves him : who can blame her for loving him ? 
Who, in presence of the splendid nature which smiles 
on and protects them, can imagine for them anything 
else than the all-powerful feeling which unites them : 

'' It was a wild and breaker-beaten coast, 
With cliflb above, and a broad sandy shore, 
Guarded by shoals and rocks as by an host, • • • 
And rarely ceased the haughty billow's roar. 
Save on the dead long summer days, which make 
The outstretched ocean glitter like a lake. . . . 

^ Bjrron's Works, Dan Jtian, c tl st Iz. 
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And all was stillness, save the sea-bird's ay. 
And dolphin's leap, and little billow crost 
By some low rock or shelre, that made it fret 
Against the boundaiy it scarcely wet. . . . 

And thus they wander'd forth, and hand in hand, 
Over the shining pebbles and the shells, 
Glided along the smooth and hardened sand, 
And in the worn and wild receptacles 
Work'd by the storms, yet work'd as it were plann'd. 
In hollow halls, with sparry roofs and cells. 
They tum'd to rest ; and, each clasp'd by an ann, 
Yielded to the deep twilight's purple charm. 

They look'd up to the sky whose floating glow 
Spread like a rosy ocean, vast and bright ; 
They gazed upon the glittering sea below, 
Whence the broad moon rose circling into sight ; 
They heard the ware's splash and the wind so loW| 
And saw each other's dark eyes darting light 
Into each other — and, beholding this, 
Their lips drew near, and clung into a kiss. • • • 

They were alone, but not alone as they 

Who shut in chambers think it loneliness ; 

The silent ocean, and the starlight bay 

The twilight glow, which momently grew less, 

The voiceless sand, and dropping caves that lay 

Around them, made them to each other press, 

As if there were no life beneath the sky 

Save theirs, and that their life could never die." ^ 

An excellent opportunity to introduce here your fonnu- 
laries and catechisms : 

'' Haid^ spoke not of scruples, ask'd no vows^ 
Nor offer'd any . . , 

^ Byrtm's Works, xv. ; Don Jtum, c. li. si. clxxTii-clzzxriiL 
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She was all which pore ignoranoe allowa, 

And flew to her young mate like a young bird." ^ 

Nature suddenly expands, for she is ripe, like a bud 
bursting into bloom, nature in her fulness, instinct, and 
heart: 

" Alas ! they were so young, so beautiful, 
So lonely, loving helpless, and the hour 
Was that in which the heart is always full. 
And, having o*er itself no further power, 
Prompts deeds eternity can not annul" ' . . . 

admirable* moralists, you stand before these two 
flowers like patented gardeners, holding in your hands 
a model of the bloom sanctioned by your society of 
horticulture, proving that the model has not been 
followed, and deciding that the two weeds must be cast 
into the fire, which you keep burning to consume 
irr^ular growths. You have judged well, and you 
know your art 

Besides British cant, there is universal hypocrisy; 
besides English pedantry, Byron wars against human 
roguery. Here ia the general aim of the poem, and to this 
his character and genius tended. His great and gloomy 
dreams of juvenile imagination have vanished ; experi- 
ence has come ; he knows man now ; and what is man, 
once known ? does the sublime abound in him ? Do 
we think that the grand sentiments — those of Childe 
Harold, for instance, — are the ordinary course of life?* 
The truth is, that man employs most of his time 

^ Byron's Works, zv. ; Don Juant a ii st cze. 

* Ibid, c. ii St cxcii 

'. Byron says (y., Oct 12, 1820), *' Don Juan is too tme, and would, 

1 suspect^ live longer than Childe Harold. The women hate many 
things which strip off the tinsel of sentiment" 
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in sleeping, dining, yawning, working like a horse, 
amusing himself like an ape. According to Byron, he 
is an animal ; except for a few minutes, his nerves, his 
blood, his instincts lead him. Boutine works over it 
all, necessity whips him on, the animal advances. As the 
animal is proud, and moreover imaginative, it pretends 
to be marching for its own pleasure, that there is no 
whip, that at all events this whip rarely touches* its 
flanks, that at least its stoic back can make-believe that 
it does not feel it It thinks that it is decked with 
the most splendid trappings, and thus struts on with 
measured steps, fancying that it carries relics and treads 
on carpets and flowers, whilst in reality it tramples in 
the mud, and carries with it the stains and bad smells 
of every dunghilL What a pastime to touch its mangy 
back, to set before its eyes the sacks full of flower which 
it carries, and the goad which makes it go ! ^ What a 
pretty force ! It is the eternal farce ; and not a senti- 
ment thereof but provides him with an act: love in 
the first place. Certainly Donna Julia is very lovable, 
and Byron loves her ; but she comes out of his hands, 
as rumpled as any other woman. She is virtuous, of 
course ; and what is better still, she desires to be so. 
She plies herself, in connection with Don Juan, with the 
finest arguments ; what a fine thing are arguments, and 
how suited they are to check passion ! Nothing can be 
more solid than a firm purpose, propped up by logic, 
resting on the fear of the world, the thought of God, 
the recollection of duty ; nothing can prevail against 
it, except a tSte-^tSte in June, on a moonlight evening. 

' Don Juartt c yii. st 2. I hope it U no crime to lan^h at all 
tbin^s. For I wish to know what, after all, are all things — but a 
thitwf 
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At last the deed is done, and the poor timid lady is 
surprised by her outraged husband ; in what a situa- 
tion ! Let us look again at the book. Of course she 
will be speechless, ashamed and full of tears, and the 
moral reader duly reckons on her remorse. My dear 
reader, you have not reckoned on impulse and nerves. 
To-morrow she will feel shame ; the business is now to 
overwhelm the husband, to deafen him, to confound 
him, to save Juan, to save herself, to fight The war once 
begun, is waged with all kinds of weapons, and chiefly 
with audacity and insults. The only idea is the present 
need, and this absorbs all others; it is in this that 
woman is a woman. This Julia cries lustily. It is a 
regular storm : hard words and recriminations, mockery 
and challenges, fainting and tears. In a quarter of an 
hour she has gained twenty years' experience. You 
did not know, nor she either, what an actress can 
emerge, all on a sudden, unforeseen, out of a simple 
woman. Do you know what can emerge from yourself ? 
You think yourself rational, humane; I admit it for 
to-day ; you have dined, and you are comfortable in a 
pleasant room. Your human mechanism works without 
getting into disorder, because the wheels are oiled and 
well regulated ; but place it in a shipwreck, a battle, 
let the failing or the plethora of blood for an instant 
derange the chief pieces, and we shall see you howling 
or drivelling like a madman or an idiot Civilisation, 
education, reason, health, cloak us in their smooth and 
polished cases ; let us tear them away one by one, or 
all together, and we laugh to see the brute, who is 
lying at the bottom. Here is our friend Juan reading 
Julia's last letter, and swearing in a transport never to 
foiget the beautiful eyes which he caused to weep so 
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xnucL Was ever feeling more tender or sincere ? But 
unfortunately Juan is at sea, and sickness sets in. He 
dies out : 

^ Sooner Bhall earth resolve itself to sea, 
Than I resign thine image, oh, my fair 1 . . . 
(Here the ship gave a lurch, and he grew seaHdck.) • • • 
Sooner shall heaven kiss earth— (here he fell sicker.) 
Oh Julia ! what is every other woe t 
(For God*8 sake let me have a glass of liquor ; 
Pedro, Battista, help me down below). 
Julia, my love !— (You rascal, Pedro, quicker)— 
Oh, Julia ! — (this curst vessel pitches so) 
Beloved Julia, hear me still beseechiag 1 
(Here he grew inarticulate with retching.) • • . 
Love's a capricious power . . . 
Against all noble maladies he's bold, 
But vulgar illnesses don't like to meet ; . • • 
Shrinks from the application of hot towels. 
And purgatives are dangerous to his reign, 
Sea-sickness death." ^ . . . 

Many other things cause the death of Love : 

** 'Tib melancholy, and a fearful sign 
Of human frailty, folly, also crime. 
That love and marriage rarely can combine. 
Although they both are bom ia the same clime ; 
Marriage £rom love, like vinegar from wine — 
A sad, sour, sober beverage.^ . . 
An honest gentleman, at his return. 
May not haye the good fortune of Ulysses ; . • • 
The odds are that he finds a handsome urn 
To his memory — and two or three young misses 
Bom to some friend, who holds his wife and riches^ — 
And that his Argus bites him by — the breeches." ' 

^ Byron's Works, xy. ; Don Juan, c. ii. st. xix-zxiiL 
> IM. c. ill St T. * Ihid. c iii st xziiL 
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These are the words of a sceptic, even of a cynia 
Sceptic and cynic, it is in this he ends. Sceptic 
through misanthropy, cynic through bravado, a sad and 
combative humour always impels him ; southern volup- 
tuousness has not conquered him ; he is only an epi- 
curean through contradiction and for a moment : 

" Let us have wine and women, mirth and laughter, 
Sermons and soda-water the day after. 
Man, being reasonable must get drunk ; 
The best of life is but intoxication.'* ^ 

We see clearly that he is always the same, going to 
extremes and unhappy, bent on destroying himself. His 
Don Jtuin, also, is a debauchery ; in it he diverts himself 
outrageously at the expense of all respectable things, 
as a bull in a china shop. He is always violent, and 
often ferocious ; a sombre imagination intersperses his 
love stories with horrors leisurely enjoyed, the despair 
and famine of shipwrecked men, and the emaciation of 
the raging skeletons feeding on each other. He laughs 
at it horribly, like Swift ; he jests over it like Voltaire 2 

'' And next they thought upon the master's mate, 
As fattest ; but he saved himself, because, 
Besides being much averse from such a fate, 
There were some other reasons : the first was, 
He had been rather indisposed of late ; 
And that which chiefly proved his saving dause^ 
Was a small present made to him at Cadiz, 
By general suhscription of the ladies." ^ 

With his specimens in hand,* Byron follows with a 
surgeon's exactness all the stages of death, gorging, rage, 

* Byron's Works, xv. ; Don Juan, c. ii. at clxxriiL, cbudz. 

' Ibid, c. ii. St. IxxxL 
* Byron had hcfore him a dozen authentic descriptiona. 
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madness, howling, exhaustion, stupor; he wishes to 
touch and exhibit the naked and ascertained truth, the 
last grotesque and hideous element of himianity. Let 
us read again the assault on Ismail, — the grape-shot 
and the bayonet, the street massacres, the corpses used 
as fascines, and the thirty-eight thousand slaughtered 
Turks. There is blood enough to satiate a tiger, and 
this blood flows amidst an accompaniment of jests; 
it is in order to rail at war, and the butcheries dignified 
with the name of exploits. In this pitiless and uni- 
versal demolition of all human vanities, what remains 7 
What do we know except that life is " a scene of all- 
confessed inanity," and that men are, 

" Dogs, or men ! — for I flatter you in saying 
That ye are dogs — ^your betters far — ye may 
Read, or read not, what I am now essaying 
To show ye what ye are in every way 1 " ^ 

What does he find in science but deficiencies, and in 
religion but mummeries?* Does he so much as pre- 
serve poetry ? Of the divine mantle, the last garment 
which a poet respects, he makes* a rag to trample upon, 
to wring, to make holes in, out of sheer wantonness. 
At the most touching moment of Haidde's love he vents 
a buffoonery. He concludes an ode with caricatures. 
He is Faust in the first verse, and Mephistopheles in 
the second. He employs, in the midst of tenderness 
or of murder, penny-print witticisms, trivialities, gossip, 
with a pamphleteer's vilification and a buffoon's whim- 
sicalities. He lays bare the poetic method, asks him- 
self where he has got to, counts the stanzas already 

* Byron*8 Works, xvi ; Don Juan, c. yiL at 7. 
' See his Vision of Judgment. 
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done, jokes the Muse, Pegasus, and the whole epic stu^ 
as though he wouldn't give twopence for them. Again, 
what remains 7 ELimself, he alone, standing amidst all 
this ruin. It is he who speaks here; his characters 
are but screens; haK the time even he pushes them 
aside, to occupy the stage. He lavishes upon us his 
opinions, recollections, anger, tastes; his poem is a 
conversation, a confidence, with the ups and downs, the 
rudeness and freedom of a conversation and a confidence, 
almost like the holographic journal, in which, by night, 
at his writing-table, he opened his heart and discharged 
his feelings. Never was seen in such a clear glass the 
birth of lively thought, the timiult of great genius, the 
inner life of a genuine poet, always impassioned, inex- 
haustibly fertile and creative, in whom suddenly, suc- 
cessively, finished and adorned, bloomed all human 
emotions and ideas, — sad, gay, lofty, low, hustling one 
another, mutually impeding one another like swarms of 
insects who go humming and feeding on flowers and in 
the mud. He may say what he likes; willingly or 
unwillingly we listen to him; let him lenp from 
sublime to burlesque, we leap with him. He has so 
much wit, so fresh a wit, so sudden, so biting, such a 
prodigality of knowledge, ideas, images picked up from 
the four comers of the horizon, in heaps and masses, 
that we are captivated, transported beyond all limits ; 
we cannot dream of resisting. Too vigorous, and hence 
unbridled, — that is the word which ever recurs when 
we speak of Byron; too vigorous against others and 
himself, and so unbridled, that after spending his life in 
setting the world at defiance, and his poetry in depict- 
ing revolt, he can only find the fulfilment of his talent 
and the satisfaction of his heart, in a poem waging war 
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on all human and poetic conventions. When a nuin 
lives in such a manner he must be great, but he be- 
comes also morbid. There is a malady of heart and 
mind in the style of Don Jv/in, as in Swift. When a 
man jests amidst his tears, it is because he has a 
poisoned imagination. This kind of laughter is a spasm, 
and we see in one man a hardening of the heart, or 
madness; in another, excitement or disgust. Byron 
was exhausted, at least the poet was exhausted in him. 
The last cantos of Don Jwm drag : the gaiety became 
forced, the escapades became digressions; the reader 
began to be bored. A new kind of poetry, which he 
had attempted, had given way in his hands: in the 
drama he only attained to powerful declamation, his 
characters had no life ; when he forsook poetry, poetry 
forsook him; he went to Greece in search of action, 
and only found deatL 

VI. 

So lived and so died this unhappy great man ; the 
malady of the age had no more distinguished prey. 
Around him, like a hecatomb, lie the others, wounded 
also by the greatness of their faculties and their immode- 
rate desires,— some ending in stupor or drunkenness, 
others worn out by pleasure or work ; these driven to 
madness or suicide ; those beaten down by impotence, 
or lying on a sick-bed ; all agitated by their too acute 
or aching nerves ; the strongest carrying their bleeding 
wound to old age, the happiest having suffered as much 
as the rest, and preserving their scars, though healed. 
The concert of their lamentations has filled their century, 
and we stood around them, hearing in our hearts the low 
echo of their cries. We were sad like them, and like 

VOL. 17. F 
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them inclined to revolt The reign of democracy ex- 
cited our ambitions without satisfying them; the 
proclamation of philosophy kindled our curiosity with- 
out satisfying it In this wide-open career, the plebeian, 
sufifered for his mediocrity, and the sceptic for his doubt 
The plebeian, like the sceptic, attacked by a precocious 
melancholy, and withered by a premature experience, 
abandoned his S3nnpathies and his conduct to tilie poets, 
who declared happiness impossible, truth unattainable, 
society ill-arranged, man abortive or marred. From 
this unison of voices an idea arose, the centre of the 
literature, the arts, the religion of the age, to wit that 
there is a monstrous disproportion between the difi'er- 
ent parts of our social structure, and that human destiny 
is vitiated by this disagreement 

What advice have they given us to cure this? 
They were great; were they wise? "Let deep and 
strong sensations rain upon you ; if the human mechan- 
ism breaks, so much the worse 1" "Cultivate your 
garden, bury yourself in a little circle, re-enter the flock, 
be a beast of burden." " Turn believer again, take holy 
water, abandon your mind to dogmas, and your conduct 
to manuals of devotion." " Make your way ; aspire to 
power, honours, wealth." Such are the various replies of 
artists and citizens. Christians and men of the world. 
Are they replies ? And what do they propose but to 
satiate one's self, to become stupid, to turn aside, to 
forget ? There is another and a deeper answer, which 
Goethe was the first to give, the truth of which we begin 
to conceive, in which issue all the labour and expeii- 
ence of the age, and which may perhaps be the subject- 
matter of future literature : " T^ to understand yourself, 
and things in general" A strange reply, which seems 
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hardly new, whose scope we shall only hereafter discover. 
For a long time yet men will feel their sympathies thrill 
at the sound of the sobs of their great poets. For a 
long time they will rage against a destiny which opens 
to their aspirations the career of limitless space, to 
shatter them, within two steps of the goal, against 
a wretched post which they had not seen. For a long 
time they will bear like fetters the necessities which 
they ought to have embraced as laws. Our genera- 
tion, like the preceding, has been tainted by the 
malady of the age, and will never more than half get 
rid of it. We shall arrive at truth, not at tranquillity. 
All we can heal at present is our intellect ; we have 
no hold upon our feelings. But we have a right to 
conceive for others the hopes which we no longer 
entertain for ourselves, and to prepare for our descend- 
ants the happiness which we shall never enjoy. Brought 
up in a more wholesome air, they will have, mayhap, a 
> 'holesomer heart. The reformation of ideas ends by 
reforming the rest, and the light of the mind produces 
serenity of heart. Hitherto, in our judgments on men, 
we have taken for our masters the oracles and poets, 
and like them we have received for undoubted truths the 
noble dreams of our imagination and the imperious 
suggestions of our heart. We have bound ourselves to the 
partiality of religious divinations, and the inexactness 
of literary divinations, and we have shaped our doctrines 
according to our instincts and our vexations. Science 
at last approaches, and approaches man ; it has gone 
beyond the visible and palpable world of stcurs, stones^ 
plants, amongst which man disdainfully confined her. 
It reaches the heart provided with exact and penetrating 
implements, whose justness has been proved, and their 
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xeach measured by three hundred years of experience. 
Thought, with its development and rank, its structure 
and relations, its deep material roots, its infinite growth 
through history, its lofty bloom at the summit of 
things, becomes the object of science, — an object which, 
flixty years ago, it foresaw in Germany, and which, 
slowly and surely probed, by the. same methods as the 
physical world, will be transformed before our eyes, as 
the physical world has been transformed. It is already 
being transformed, and we have left behind us the light 
in which Byron and the French poets had considered 
it No, man is not an abortion or a monster; no, 
the busiaess of poetry is not to disgust or defame him. 
He is in his place, and completes a chain. Let us 
watch him grow and increase, and we shall cease to 
rail at or curse him. He, like everything else, is a 
product, and as such it is right he should be what 
he is. His innate imperfection is in order, like the 
constant abortion of a stamen in a plant, like the fund- 
amental irregularity of four facets in a crystal What 
we took for a deformity, is a form ; what seemed to 
us a subversion of a law, is the accomplishment of a 
Jaw. Human reason and virtue have for their foun- 
dation instincts and animal images, as living forms 
have for their instruments physical laws, as organic 
matters have for their elements mineral substances. 
What wonder if virtue or human reason, like living 
form or organic matter, sometimes fails or decomposes, 
since like them, and like every superior and complex 
existence, they have for support and control inferior and 
simple forces, which, according to circumstances, now 
imtiTitAin it by their harmony, now mBX it by their dis- 
cord ? What wonder if the elements of existence^ like 
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those of quantity, receive, from their very nature, the 
immutable laws which constrain and reduce them to a 
certain species and order of formation ? Who will rise up 
against geometry ? Who, especially, will rise up against 
a living geometry ? Who will not, on the contrary, feel 
moved with admiration at the sight of those grand powers 
which, situated at the heart of things, incessantly urge 
the blood through the limbs of the old world, disperse 
it qiuckly in the infinite network of arteries, and spread 
over the whole surface the eternal flower of youth and 
beauty ? Who, finally, will not feel himself ennobled, 
when he finds that this pile of laws results in a regular 
series of forms, that matter has thought for its goal, 
that nature ends in reason, and that this ideal to which, 
amidst so many errors, all the aspirations of men cling, 
is also the end to which aim, amidst so many obstacles, 
all the forces of the universe ? In this employment of 
science, and in this conception of things, there is a new 
art, a new morality, a new polity, a new religion, and 
it is in the present time our task to tiy and discover 
them. 



CHAPTER ra. 
Site yattt anil ^t Prctunt 

I. 

Haying reached the limits of this long review, we 
can now survey as a whole the aggr^ate of English 
civilisation: everything is connected there: a few 
primitive powers and circumstances have produced the 
rest, and we have only to pursue their continuous 
action in order to comprehend the nation and its his- 
tory, its past and its present. At the beginning and 
far away in the region of causes, comes the race. A 
whole people, Angles said Saxons, destroyed, drove 
away, or enslaved the old inhabitants, wiped out the 
Eoman culture, settled by themselves and unmixed, 
and, amongst the later Danish pirates, only en- 
coxmtered a new reinforcement of the same blood. 
This is the primitive stock: from its substance and 
innate properties is to spring almost the whole future 
growtL At this time and as they then were, alone in 
their island, the Angles and Saxons attained a develop- 
ment such as it was, rough, brutal, and yet solid. 
They ate and drank, built and cleared the Icuid, and, in 
particular, multiplied : the scattered tribes who crossed 
the sea in leather boats, became a strong compact nation, 
— three hundred thousand families, rich, with store of 
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cattle, abundantly provided with corporal subsistence, 
partly at rest in the security of social life, with a king, 
respected and frequent assemblies, good judicial ciistoms : 
here, amidst the fire and vehemence of barbarian tem- 
perament, the old Germanic fidelity held men together, 
whilst the old Germanic independence, held them 
upright. In all eke they barely advanced. A few 
fragmentary songs, an epic in which still are to be found 
traces of the warlike excitement of ancient barbarism, 
gloomy hynms, a harsh and fierce poetry, sometimes 
sublime and always rude, — this is all that remains of 
them. In six centuries they had scarcely gone one 
step beyond the manners and sentiments of their un- 
civilised Germany : Christianity, which obtained a hold 
on them by the greatness of its biblical tragedies and 
the troubled sadness of its aspirations, did not bring 
to them a Latin civilisation: this remained outside, 
hardly accepted by a few great men, deformed, when it 
did enter, by the difference between the Boman and 
Saxon genius — always altered and reduced; so much 
80, that for the men of the Continent these islanders 
were but illiterate dullards, drunkards, cmd gluttons; 
at all events, savage and slow by mood and nature, 
rebellious against culture, and sluggish in development 
The empire of this world belongs to force. These 
people were conquered for ever and permanently, — 
conquered by Normans, that is, by Frenchmen more 
clever, more quickly cultivated and organised thaa 
they. This is the great event which was to complete 
their character, decide their history, and stamp upon 
character and history an impress of the political and 
practical spirit which separates them from other German 
nations. Oppressed, enclosed in the unyielding meshes 
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of Norman organisation, they were not destroyed al- 
though they were conquered, they were on their own 
soil, each with his friends and in his tithings; they 
formed a body^ they were yet twenty times more 
numerous than their conquerors. Their situation cmd 
their necessities create their habits and their aptitudes. 
They endure, protest, struggle, resist together and 
unanimously; strive to-day, to-morrow, d^dly, not to 
be slain or plimdered, to restore their old laws, to 
obtain or extort guarantees ; and they gradually acquire 
patience, judgment, all the faculties and inclinations by 
which liberties are maintained and states are founded. 
By a singular good fortune, the Norman lords assist them 
in this ; for the king has secured to himself so much, 
and is so formidable, that, in order to repress the 
great pillager, the lesser ones are forced to make use 
of their Saxon subjects, to ally themselves with them, 
to give them a share in their charters, to become 
their representatives, to admit them into Parliament, 
to leave them to labour freely, to grow rich, to acquire 
pride, strength, authority, to interfere with themselves 
in public affairs. Thus, then, gradually the English 
nation, struck down by the Conquest to the groxmd, as if 
with a mace, extricates and raises itself; five hxmdred 
years and more being occupied in this re-elevation. But, 
during all this time, leisure failed for refined and lofty 
culture : it was needful to live and defend themselves, 
to dig the groxmd, spin wool, practise the bow, attend 
public meetings, serve on juries, to contribute and argue 
for common interests : the important and respected man 
is he who knows how to fight well and to gain much 
money. It was the energetic and wai'like manners 
which were developed, the active and positive spirit 
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which predominated; learning and elegance were left 
to the Gallicised nobles of the court When the valiant 
Saxon townsfolk quitted bow cuid plough, it was to 
feast copiously, or to sing the ballad of " Bobin Hood." 
They lived and acted ; they did not reflect or write ; 
their national literature was reduced to fragments and 
rudiments, harpers' songs, tavern epics, a religious poem, 
a few books on religious reformation. At the same 
time Norman literature faded; separated from the 
stem, and on a foreign soil, it languished in imitations ; 
only one great poet, almost French in mind, quite 
French in style, appeared, and, after him, as before him, 
we find helpless drivel For the second time, a civili- 
sation of five centuries became sterile in great ideas 
and works ; this still more so than its neighbours, and 
for a twofold reason, — because to the universal impot- 
ence of the Middle-ages was added the impoverishment 
of the Conquest, and because of the two component 
literatures, one transplanted, became abortive, and the 
other, mutilated, ceased to expand. 



II. 

But amongst so many attempts and trials a cha- 
ra<^ter was formed, and the rest was to spring from 
it The barbarous age established on the soil a Ger- 
man race, phlegmatic and grave, capable of spiritual 
emotions and moral discipline. The feudal age im- 
posed on this race habits of resistance and association, 
political and utilitarian prei)ossessions. Fancy a Ger- 
man from Hamburg or Bremen confined for five 
hundred years in the iron corslet of William the Con- 
queror : these two natures, one innate, the other acquired, 
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constitute all the springs of his conduct So it was in 
other nations. Like runners drawn up in line at the 
entrance of the arena, we see at the epoch of the Renais- 
sance the five great peoples of Europe start, though we 
are unable at first to foresee anything of their career. 
At first sight it seems as if accidents or circumstances 
will alone regulate their speed, their fall, and their 
success. It is not so : from themselves alone their history 
depends : each nation will be the artisan of its fortune ; 
chance has no influence over events so vast ; and it is 
national tendencies and faculties which, overturning 
or raising obstacles, will lead them, according to their 
fate, each one to its goal, — some to the extreme of de- 
cadence, others to the height of prosperity. After all, 
man is ever his own master and his own slave. At 
the outset of every age he in a certain fashion is : his 
body, heart, mind have a distinct structure and dispo- 
sition: and from this lasting arrangement, which all 
preceding centuries have contributed to consolidate or 
to construct, spring permanent desires or aptitudes, by 
which he determines and acts. Thus is formed in him 
the ideal model, which, whether obscure or distinct, com- 
plete or rough-hewn, will henceforth float before his eyes, 
rally all his aspirations, efforts, forces, and will cause him 
to aim for centuries at one effect, imtil at length, renewed 
by impotence or success, he conceives a new goal, and 
assumes new energy. The Catholic and enthusiastic 
Spaniard figures life like the Crusaders, lovers, knights, 
and abandoning labour, liberty, and science, casts himself, 
in the wake of the inquisition, and his king, into fanatical 
war, romanesque slothfulness, superstitious and impas- 
sioned obedience, voluntary and incurable ignorance.* 

^ See the Travels of Madame cPAiUnay in Spain, at the end of tLt 
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The theological and feudal German settles in his district 
docilely and faithfully under his petty chief, through 
natural patience and hereditary loyalty, engrossed by 
his wife and household, content to have conquered re- 
ligious liberty, clogged by the dulness of his tempera- 
ment in gross physical existence, and in sluggish respect 
for established order. The Italian, the most richly 
gifted and precocious of aU, but, of all, the most incap- 
able of voluntary discipline and moral aiisterity, turns 
towards the fine arts cmd voluptuoiisness, declines, 
deteriorates beneath foreign rule, takes life at its 
easiest, forgetting to think, and satisfied to enjoy. The 
sociable and levelling Frenchman rallies roxmd his king, 
who secures for him public peace, external glory, the 
splendid display of a sumptuous court, a r^ular ad- 
ministration, a imifonn discipline, a predominating 
influence in Europe, and universal literature. So, if we 
look at the Englishman in the sixteenth century, we 
shall find in him the inclinations and the powers which 
for three centuries are to govern his culture and shape 
his constitution. In this European expemsion of 
natural existence and pagan literature we find at first 
in Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and the tragic poets, in 
Spenser, Sidney, and the lyric poets, the national feat- 
ures, all with incomparable depth and splendour, and 
such as race and history have impressed and implanted 
in them for a thousand years. Not in vain did inva- 
sion settle here so serious a race, capable of reflection. 
Not in vain did the Conquest turn this race toward 

■eyenteenth century. Nothing is more striking than this revolution, if 
we compare it with the times before Ferdinand the Catholic, namely, 
the reigD of Henry lY., the great power of the nobles, and the inde* 
pendence of the towns. Read about this history, Buckle's ffittory ^ 
(XvUitatian, 1867, 8 vols., ii ch. viii 
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warlike life and practical preoccupations. From the 
first rise of original invention, its work displays the 
tragic energy, the intense and disorderly passion, the 
disdain of regularity, the knowledge of the real, the 
sentiment of inner things, the natural melancholy, the 
anxious divination of the obscure beyond, — all the 
instincts which, forcing man upon himself, and con- 
centrating him within himself, prepare him for Pro- 
testantism and combat. What is this Protestantism 
which establishes itself? What is this ideal model 
which it presents ; and what original conception is to 
famish to this people its permanent and dominant 
poem ? The harshest cuid most practical of all, — that 
of the Puritans, which, neglecting speculation, falls back 
upon action, encloses human life in a rigid discipline, 
imposes on the soul continuous efforts, prescribes to 
society a cloistral austerity, forbids pleasure, com- 
mands action, exacts sacrifice, and forms a moralist, 
a labourer, a citizen. Thiis is it implanted, the great 
English idea — I mean the conviction that man is before 
all a free and moral personage, and that, having con- 
ceived alone in his conscience and before God the rule 
of his conduct, he must employ himself entirely in 
applying it within himself, beyond himself, obstinately, 
inflexibly, by offering a perpetual resistance to others, 
and imposing a perpetual restraint upon himself. In 
vain will this idea at first bring discredit upon itself by 
its transports and its tyranny ; weakened by practice, 
it will gradually accommodate itself to humanity, 
and, carried from Puritan fanaticism to laic morality, 
it will win all public sympathy, because it answers 
to all the national instincts. In vain it will vanish 
from high society, under the scorn of the Bestora- 
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tion^ and the importation of French culture ; it subsists 
underground. For French culture did not come to a 
head in England : on this too alien soil it produced only 
unhealthy, coarse, or imperfect fruit Befined elegance 
became low debauchery ; hardly expressed doubt became 
brutal atheism ; tragedy failed, and was but declamation ; 
comedy grew shameless, and was but a school of vice ; 
of this literature, there remained only studies of close 
reasoning and good style; it was driven from the 
public stage, together with the Stuarts, at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and liberal and moral maxims 
resxuned the ascendency, which they will not again 
lose. For, with ideas, events have followed their course : 
national inclinations have done their work in society 
as in literature ; and the English instincts have trans- 
formed the constitution and politics at the same time 
as the talents and minds. These rich tithings, these 
vaHeuit yeomen, these rude, well-armed citizens, well 
fed, protected by their juries, wont to reckon on 
themselves, obstinate, combative, sensible, such as the 
English Middle-ages bequeathed them to modem Eng- 
land, did not object if the king practised his temporary 
tyranny on the classes above them, and oppressed 
the nobility with a rigorous, despotism which the re- 
collection of the Civil Wars and the danger of high 
treason justified. But Henry YIII., and Elizabeth 
herself were obliged to follow in great interests the 
current of public opinion : if they were strong, it was 
because they were popular ; the people only supported 
their designs, and authorised their violences, because 
they found in them defenders of their religion, and the 
protectors of their labour.^ The people themselves 

^ Buckle, Sisiory of CfivUisaiianf L ch. Tii. 
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became immeised in this religion, and, bom under a 
State-church, attained to personal belief. They grew 
rich by toil, and under the first Stuart already occupied 
the highest place in the nation. At this moment every- 
thing was decided: whatever happened, they must 
one day become masters. Social situations create poli- 
tical situations ; legal constitutions always accommodate 
themselves to real things ; and acquired preponderance 
infallibly results in written rights. Men so numerous, 
so active, so resolute, so capable of keeping themselves, 
so disposed to educe their opinions from their own re- 
flection, and their subsistence from their own efiforts, 
will xmder all circumstances seize the guarantees which 
they need. At the first onset, and in the ardour of pri- 
mitive faith, they overturn the throne, and the current 
which bears them is so strong, that, in spite of their 
excess and their failure, the Revolution is accomplished 
by the abolition of feudal tenures, and the institution 
of Habeas Corpus under Charles II. ; by the universal 
upheaving of the liberal and Protestant spirit, under 
James II. ; by the establishment of the constitution, 
the act of toleration, the freedom of the press, under 
William III. From that moment England had found 
her proper place ; her two interior said hereditary forces 
— ^moral and religious instinct, practical and political 
aptitude — ^had done their work, and were henceforth 
to build, without impediment or destruction, on the 
foundation which they had laid. 



III. 

Thus was the literature of the eighteenth century 
bom, altogether conservative, useful, moral, and limited. 
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Two powers direct it, one European, the other English : 
on one side a talent of oratorical analysis and habits 
of literary dignity, which belong to a classical age; 
on the other, a taste for application and an energy 
of precise observation, which are peculiar to the 
national mind. Hence that excellence and origin- 
ality of political satire, parliamentary discourse, solid 
essays, moral novels, and all kinds of literature which 
demand an attentive good sense, a correct good style, 
and a talent for advising, convincing, or wounding 
others. Hence that weakness or impotence of specula- 
tive thought, of genuine poetry, of original drama, and 
of all the kinds which require a grand, free curiosity, 
or a grand, disinterested imagination. The English 
did not attain complete elegance, nor superior philo- 
sophy ; they dulled the French refinements which they 
copied, and were terrified by the French boldness whidi 
they suggested ; they remained half cockneys and half 
barbarians; they only invented insular ideas and 
English ameliorations, and were confirmed in their 
respect for their constitution and their tradition. But, 
at the same time, they cultivated and reformed them- 
selves : their wealth and comfort increased enormously ; 
literature and opinion became severe and even in- 
tolerant; their long war against the French Revolu- 
tion caused their morality to become strict and even 
immoderate; whilst the invention of machinery de- 
veloped their comfort and prosperity a hundr^old. 
A salutary and despotic code of approved maxims, 
established proprieties, and unassailable beliefs, which 
fortifies, strengthens, curbs, and employs man use- 
fully and painfully, without permitting him ever to 
deviate or grow weak; a minute apparatus, and an 
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admirable provision of commodious inventioiis, associa- 
tions, institutions, mechanisms, implements, methods, 
which incessantly co-operate to furnish body and mind 
with all which they need, — such are henceforth the 
leading and special features of this people. To con- 
strain themselves and to provide for themselves, to 
govern themselves and nature, to consider life as 
moralists and economists, like a close garment, in 
which people must walk becomingly, and like a good 
garment, the best to be had, to be at once respectable 
and comfortable : these two words embrace all the main- 
springs of English actions. Against this limited good 
sense, and this pedantic austerity, a revolt broke out 
With the universal renewal of thought and imagination, 
the deep poetic source, which flowed in the sixteenth 
century, seeks anew an outlet in the nineteenth, and a 
fresh literature springs up ; philosophy and history in- 
filtrate their doctrines into the old establishment ; the 
greatest poet of the time shocks it incessantly with his 
curses and sarcasms; from all sides, to this day, in 
science and letters, in practice and theory, in private 
and in public life, the most powerful minds endeavour 
to open up a new channel to the stream of continental 
ideas. But they are patriots as well as innovators, con- 
servative as well as revolutionary; if they touch religion 
and constitution, manners and doctrines, it is to widen, 
not to destroy them : England is made ; she knows it, 
and they know it. Such as this country is, based on 
the whole national history and on all the national 
instincts, it is more capable than any other people in 
Europe of transforming itself without recasting, and of 
devoting itself to its future without renouncing its 
past. 
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§2. 

I. 

I began to perceive these ideas when I first landed 
in England, and I was singularly struck how they 
were corroborated by observation and history ; it seemed 
to me that the present was completing the past, and the 
past explained the present. 

At first the sea troubles and strikes a man with 
wonder ; not in vain is a people insular and maritime, 
especially with such a sea and such coasts; their painters, 
not very gifted, perceive, ia spite of all, its alarming 
and gloomy aspect; up to the eighteenth century, 
amidst the elegance of French culture, and under the 
joviality of Flemish tradition, we will find in Gains- 
borough the ineffaceable stamp of this great sentiment 
In pleasant moments, in the fine calm summer days, 
the moist fog stretches over the horizon its pearl-grey 
veil ; the sea has a pale slate colour ; and the ships, 
spreading their canvas, advance patiently through the 
mist But let us look tkroimd, and we will soon see 
the signs of daily penL The coast is eaten out, the 
waves have encroached, the trees have vanished, the 
earth is softened by incessant showers, the ocean is 
here, ever intractable and fierce. It growls and bellows 
eternally, that old hoarse monster; and the baiking 
pack of its waves advances like an endless army, before 
which all human force must give way. Think of the 
winter months, the storms, the long hours of the 
tempest-tossed sailor whirled about blindly by the 
squalls 1 Now, and in this fine season, over the whole 
circle of the horizon, riae the dull, wan, clouds, soon 
like the smoke of a coal-fire, some of a frail and dazzling 

VOL. IV. G 
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white, so swollen that thej seem ready to burst Their 
heavy masses creep slowly along ; they are gorged, and 
already here and there on the limitless plain a patch of 
sky is shrouded in a sudden shower. After an instant, 
the sea becomes dirty and cadaverous ; its waves leap 
with strange gambols, and their sides take an oily 
and livid tint. The vast grey dome drowns and hides 
the whole horizon; the rain falls, dose and pitiless. 
We cannot have an idea of it, until we have seen it 
When the southern men, the Bomans, came here for 
the first time, they must have thought themselves in 
the infernal r^ons. The wide space between earth 
and sky, and on which our eyes dwell as their domain, 
suddenly fails ; there is no more air, we see but a flow- 
ing mist No more colours or forms. In this yellowish 
smoke, objects look like fading ghosts ; nature seems a 
bad crayon-drawing, over which a child has awkwardly 
smeared his sleeve. Here we are at Newhaven, then 
at London; the sky disgoiges rain, the earth returns 
her mist, the mist floats in the rain ; all is swamped : 
looking roimd us, we see no reason why it should ever 
end. Here, truly, is Homer's Cimmerian land: our 
feet splash, we have no use left for our eyes ; we fed 
all our organs stopped up, becoming rusty by the mount- 
ing dtunp; we think ourselves banished from the 
breathing world, reduced to the condition of marshy 
beings dwelling in dirty pools : to live here is not life. 
We ask ourselves if this vast town is not a cemetery, 
in which dabble busy and wretched ghosts. Amidst 
the deluge of moist soot, the muddy stream with its 
unwearying iron ships, like black insects which take on 
board and land shades, makes us think of the Styx. 
As there is no light, they create it Lately, in a large 
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square in London, in the finest hotel, it was necessary 
to leave the gas alight for five days running. We 
become melancholy ; we are disgusted with others and 
with ourselves. What can people do in this sepulchre ? 
To remain at home without working is to gnaw one's 
vitals, and to prepare one's self for suicide. To go out is 
to make an effort, to care neither for damp nor cold, to 
brave discomfort and impleasant sensations. Such a 
climate prescribes action, forbids sloth, develops energy, 
teaches patience. I was looking just now on the steam- 
boat at the sailors at the helm, — ^their tarpaulins, their 
great streaming boots, their sou'- westers, so attentive, so 
precise in their movements, so grave, so self-contained. 
I have since seen workmen at their looms, — calm, seri- 
ous, silent, economising their efforts, and persevering all 
day, all the year, all their life, in the same regular and 
monotonous struggle of mind and body : their soul is 
suited to their climate. Indeed it must be so in order 
to live : after a week, we feel that here a man must 
renounce refined and heartfelt enjoyment, the happiness 
of careless life, complete idleness, the easy and harmoni- 
ous expansion of artistic and animal nature ; that here 
he must marry, bring up a house-full of children, assume 
the cares and importance of a family man, grow rich, 
provide against an evil day, surround himself with 
comfort, become a Protestant, a manufacturer, a politi- 
cian ; in short, capable of activity and resistance ; and 
in all the ways open to men, endure and strive. 

Tet there are charming and touching beauties here 
— those, to wit, of a well-watered land. When, on 
a partly clear day, we take a drive into the country 
and reach an eminence, our eyes experience a imique 
sensation, and a pleasure hitherto unknown. In the 
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fjEur distance, wherever we look on the horizon, in 
the fields, on the hills, spreads the always visible 
verdure, plants for fodder and food, clover, hops ; lovely 
meadows overflowing with high thick grass ; here and 
there a cluster of lofty trees; pasture lands hemmed 
in with hedges, in which the heavy cows ruminate 
in peace. The mist rises insensibly between the 
trees, and in the distance float luminous vapours. 
There is nothing sweeter in the world, nor more delicate, 
than these tints; we might pause for hours together 
gazing on these pearly clouds, this fine aerial down, 
this soft transparent gauze which imprisons the rays of 
the sun, dulls them, and lets them reach the groimd 
only to smile on it and to caress it. On both sides 
of our carriage pass before our eyes incessantly meadows 
each more lovely than the last, in which buttercups, 
meadow-sweet, Easter-daisies, are crowded in succession 
with their dissolving hues ; a sweetness almost painful, 
a strange charm, breathes from this inexhaustible and 
transient vegetation. It is too firesh, it cannot last; 
nothing here is staid, stable and firm, as in the South ; 
all is fleeting, springing up, or dying away, hovering 
betwiKt tears and joy. The rolling water-drops shine 
on the leaves like pearls; the round tree-tops, the 
widespread foliage, whisper in the feeble breeze, and 
the soimd of the falliog tears left by the last shower 
never ceases. How well these plants thrive in the 
glades, spread out wantonly, ever renewed and watered 
by the moist air! How the sap mounts in these 
plants, refreshed and protected against the weather! 
And how sky and land seem made to guard their tissue 
and refresh their hues ! At the least glimpse of sun 
they smile with delicious charm ; we would call them 
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delicate and timid virgins under a veil about to be 
raised. Let the siin for an instant emerge, and we 
will see them grow resplendent as in a ball dress. 
The light falls in dazzling sheets ; the lustrous golden 
petals shine with a too vivid colour ; the most splendid 
embroideries, velvet starred with diamonds, sparkling 
silk seamed with pearls, are not to be compared to this 
deep hue ; joy overflows like a brimming cup. In the 
strangeness and the rarity of this spectacle, we imder- 
stand for the first time the life of a humid land. The 
water multiplies and softens the living tissues ; plants 
increase, and have no substance : nourishment aboimds, 
and has no savour ; moisture fructifies, but the sun does 
not fertilise. Much grass, much cattle, much meat ; large 
quantities of coarse food : thus an absorbing and phleg- 
matic temperament is supported; the human growth, 
like the animal and vegetable, is powerful, but heavy ; 
man is amply but coarsely framed ; the machine is solid, 
but it turns slowly on its hinges, and the hinges gener- 
ally creak and are rusty. When we look at the people 
closer, it seems that their various parts are independent, 
at least that they need time to let sensations pass 
through them. Their ideas do not at first break out in 
passions, gestures, actions. As in the Fleming and the 
German, they dwell first of all in the brain ; they ex- 
pand there, they rest there ; man is not shaken by them, 
he has no difficulty in remaining motionless, he is not 
rapt : he can act wisely, uniformly ; for his inner motive 
power is an idea or a watchword, not an emotion or an 
attraction. He can bear tedium, or rather he does not 
weaiy himself; his ordinary course consists of dull 
sensations, and the insipid monotony of mechanical life 
has nothing which need repel him. He is accustomed 
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to it, his nature is suited for it When a man has all 
his life eaten turnips, he does not wish for oranges. 
He will readily resign himself to hear fifteen consecutive 
discourses on the same subject, demanding for twenty 
years the same reform, compiling statistics, studying 
moral treatises, keeping Simday schools, bringing up a 
dozen children. The piquant, the agreeable, are not a 
necessity to him. The weakness of his sensitive im- 
pulses contributes to the force of his moral impulses. 
His temperament makes him argumentative ; he can get 
on without policemen ; the shocks of man against man 
do not here end in explosions. He can discuss in the 
market-place aloud, religion and politics, hold meetings, 
form associations, rudely attack men in ofi&ce, say that 
the Constitution is violated, predict the ruin of the State: 
there is no objection to this ; his nerves are calm ; he 
will argue without cutting throats; he will not raise 
revolutions ; and perhaps he will obtain a reform. 
Observe the passers-by in the streets ; in three hours, 
we will see all the visible features of this temperament: 
light hair, in children almost white; pale eyes, often 
blue as Wedgwood-ware, red whiskers, a tall figure, the 
motions of an automaton; and with these other still 
more striking features, those which strong food and com- 
bative life have added to this temperament Here 
the enormous guardsman, with rosy complexion, majestic, 
slightly bent, who struts along twirling a little cane in 
his hand, displaying his chest, and showing a clear 
parting between his pomaded hair ; there the over-fed 
stout man, short, sanguine, like an animal fit for the 
shambles, with his startled, dazed, yet sluggish air ; a 
little further on the country gentleman, six feet high^ 
stout and tall, like the German who left his forest^ 
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with the muzzle and nose of a bull-dog, tremendous 
8avage-looking whiskers, rolling eyes, apoplectic face; 
these are the excesses of coarse blood and food ; add to 
which, even in the women, the white front teeth of a 
carnivorous animal, and big feet solidly shod, excellent 
for walking in the mud. Again, look at the yoimg 
men in a cricket match or picnic party ; doubtless mind 
does not sparkle in their eyes, but life abounds there ; 
there is something of decision and energy in their 
whole being; healthy and active, ready for motion, 
for enterprise, these are the words which rise involim- 
tarily to our lips when we speak of them. Many 
look like fine, slender harriers, sniffing the air, and in 
full cry. A life pcissed in gjrmnastic exercises or in 
venturesome deeds is honoured in England ; they must 
move their body, swim, throw the ball, run in the damp 
meadow, row, breathe in their boats the briny sea- 
vapour, feel on their foreheads the raindrops falling 
from the large oak trees, leap their horses over ditches 
and gates ; the animal instincts are intact. They still 
relish natural pleasures; precocity has not spoiled 
theuL Nothing can be simpler than the yoimg English 
girls; amidst many beautiful things, there are few so 
beautiful in the world; slim, strong, self-assured, so 
fundamentally honest and loyal, so free from coquetry ! 
A man cannot imagine, if he has not seen it, this fresh- 
ness and innocence; many of them are flowers, ex- 
panded flowers ; only a morning rose, with its transient 
and delicious colour, with its petals drenched in dew, 
can give us an idea of it; it leaves far behind the 
beauty of the South, and its precise, stable, finished 
contours, its well-defined outlines; here we perceive 
firagilit}% delicacy, the continual budding of life ; candid 
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eyes, blue as periwinkles, looking at us without think- 
ing of our look. At the least stirring of the soul, the 
blood rushes in purple waves into these girls' cheeks, 
neck, and shoulders ; we see emotions pass over these 
transparent complexions, as the colours change in the 
meadows ; and their modesty is so virginal and sincere, 
that we are tempted to lower our eyes trom. respect 
And yet, natural and frank as they are, they are not 
languishing or dreamy ; they love and endure exercise 
like their brothers ; with flowing locks, at six years they 
ride on horseback and take long walks. Active life in 
this country strengthens the phl^matic temperament, 
and the heart is kept more simple whilst the body 
grows healthier. Another observation: far above all 
these figures one type stands out, the most truly English, 
the most striking to a foreigner. Post yourself for an 
hour, early in the morning, at the terminus of a railway, 
and observe the men above thirty who come to London 
on business : the features are drawn, the faces pale, the 
eyes steady, preoccupied; the mouth open and, as it 
were, contracted; the man is tired, worn out, and 
hardened by too much work ; he runs without looking 
roimd him. His whole existence is directed to a single 
end ; he must incessantly exert himself to the utmost, 
practise the same exertion, a profitable one; he has 
become a machine. This is especially visible in work- 
men ; perseverance, obstinacy, resignation, are depicted 
on their long bony and dull faces. It is still more 
visible in women of the lower orders : many are thin, 
consumptive, their eyes hollow, their nose sharp, their 
skin streaked with red patches ; they have sufTered too 
much, have had too many children, have a washed-out 
or oppressed, or submissive, or stoically impassive air; 
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we fed that they have endured much, and can endure 
still more. Even in the middle or upper class this 
patience and sad hardening are frequent; we think 
when we see them of those poor beasts of burden, de- 
formed bj the harness, which remain motionless under 
the falling rain without thinking of shelter. Yerilj the 
battle of life is harsher and more obstinate here than 
elsewhere; whoever gives way, falls. Beneath the 
rigour of climate and competition, amidst the stnlces of 
industry, the weak, the improvident, perish or are 
degraded ; then comes gin and does its work ; thence 
the long files of wretched women who sell themselves 
by night in the Strand to pay their rent ; thence those 
shameful quarters of London, Liverpool, all the great 
towns, those spectres in tatters, gloomy or drunk, who 
crowd the dram-shops, who fill the streets with their 
dirty linen, and their rags himg out on ropes, who 
lie on a soot-heap, amidst troops of wan children; 
horrible shoals, whither descend all whom their wounded, 
idle, or feeble arms could not keep on the surface of 
the great stueam. The chances of life are tragic here, 
and the punishment of improvidence crueL We soon 
understand why, under this obligation to fight and 
grow hard, fine sensations disappear; why taste is 
blunted, how man becomes ungraceful and stiff; how 
discords, exaggerations, mar the costume and the fashion; 
why movements and forms become finally energetic and 
discordant, like the motions of a machine. If the man 
is German by race, temperament, and mind, he has 
been compelled in process of time to fortify, alter, 
altogether turn aside his original nature; he is no 
longer a primitive animal, but a well-trained animal ; 
hifi body and mind have been transformed by strong 
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food, by bodily exercise, by austere religion, by public 
morality, by political strife, by perpetuity of eflfort; 
he has become of all men the most capable of acting 
usefully and powerfully in all directions, the most 
productive and effectual labourer, as his ox has be- 
come the best animal for food, his sheep the best for 
wool, his horse the best for racing. 



IL 

Indeed, there is no greater spectacle than his work ; 
in no age or amongst no nation on the earth, I believe, 
has matter ever been better handled and utilised. If we 
enter London by water, we see an accumulation of toil 
and work which has no equal on this planet Paris, by 
comparison, is but an elegant city of pleasure ; the Seine, 
with its quays, a pretty serviceable plaything. Here 
all is vast. I have seen Marseilles, Bordeaux, Amster- 
dam, but I had no idea of such a mass. From Green- 
wich to London the two shores are a continuous wharf: 
merchandise is always being piled up, sacks hoisted, 
ships moored; ever new warehouses for copper, beer, 
ropework, tar, chemicals. Docks, timber-yards, calking- 
basins, and shipbuilders' yards, multiply and encroach on 
each other. On the left there is the iron framework of a 
church being finished, to be sent to India. The Thames 
is a mile broad, and is but a populous street of vessels, 
a winding workyard. Steamboats, sailing vessels, ascend 
and descend, come to anchor in groups of two, three, 
ten, then in long files, then in dense rows ; there are 
five or six thousand of them at anchor. On the right 
the docks, like so many intricate, maritime streets, dis- 
gorge or store up the vessels. If we get on a height^ 
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we see vessels in the distance by hundreds and thousands, 
fixed as if on the land ; their masts in a line, their 
slender rigging^make a spider-web which girdles the hori- 
zon. Yet on the river itself, towards the west, we see an 
inextricable forest of masts, yards, and cables ; the ships 
are imloading, fastened to one another, mingled with 
chimneys, amongst the pulleys of the storehouses, cranes, 
capstans, and all the implements of the vast and cease- 
less toil A foggy smoke, penetrated by the sim, wraps 
them in its russet veil ; it is the heavy and smoky air 
of a big hot-house ; soil and man, light and air, all is 
transformed by work. If we enter one of these docks, 
the impression will be yet more overwhelming: each 
resembles a town ; always ships, still more ships, in a 
line, showing their heads ; their wide sides, their copper 
chests, like monstrous fishes imder their breastplate of 
scalea When we are on the ground, we see that this 
breastplate is fifty feet high ; many ships are of three 
thousand or four thousand tons. Clippers three hundred 
feet long are on the point of sailing for Australia, 
Ceylon, America. A bridge is raised by machinery; 
it weighs a hundred tons, and only one man is needed 
to raise it Here are the wine stores — there are thirty 
thousands tuns of port in the cellars ; here the place 
for hides, here for tallow, here for ice. The store for 
groceries extends as far as the eye can see, colossal, 
sombre as a picture by Bembrandt, filled with enormous 
vats, and crowded with many men, who move about in 
the flickering shade. The universe tends to this centre. 
Like a heart, to which blood flows, and from which 
it pours, money, goods, business arrive hither from the 
four quarters of the globe, and flow thence to the distant 
poles. And this circulation seems natural^ so well is 
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it conducted. The cranes tnm noiselessly; the tuns 
seem to move of themselves ; a little car rolls them at 
once, and without effort ; the bales descend bj their own 
weight on the inclined planes, which lead them to their 
place. Clerks, without flurry, call out the numbers; 
men push or pull without confusion, calmly, husbanding 
their labour ; whilst the stolid master, in his black hat, 
gravely, with spare gestures, and without one word, 
directs the whole. 

Now let us take rail and go to Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, to see their industry. As we 
advance into the coal coimtry, the air is darkened 
with smoke; the chimneys, high as obeUsks, are in 
hundreds, and cover the plain as far as we can see; 
many and various rows of lofty buildings, in red mono- 
tonous brick, pass before our eyes, like files of economi- 
cal and busy beehives. The blast-fomaces flame through 
the smoke ; I counted sixteen in one group. The refuse 
of minerals is heaped up like mountains ; the engines 
run like black ants, with monotonous and violent mo- 
tion, and suddenly we find ourselves swallowed up in a 
monstrous town. This manufactory has five thousand 
hands, one mill 300,000 spindles. The Manchester 
warehouses are Babylonian edifices of six storeys high, 
and wide in proportion. In Liverpool there are 5000 
ships along the Mersey, which choke one another up ; 
more wait to enter. The docks are six miles long, and 
the cotton warehouses on the side extend their vast 
red rampart out of sight. All things here seem built 
in unmeasured proportions, and as though by colossal 
arms. We enter a mill ; nothing but iron pillars, as 
thick as tree-trunks, cylinders as big as a man ; loco- 
motive shafts like vast oaks, notching machines which 
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send up iron chips, rollers which bend sheet-iron like 
paste, fly-wheels which become invisible by the swift- 
ness of their revolution. Eight workmen, commanded 
by a kind of peaceful colossus, pushed into and pulled 
from the fire a tree of red-hot iron as big as my body. 
Coal has produced all this. England produces twice 
as much coal as the rest of the world. It has also 
brick, on account of the gi*eat schists, which are dose to 
the surface ; it has also estuaries filled by the sea, so as 
to make natural ports. Liverpool and Manchester, and 
about ten towns of 40,000 to 100,000 souls, are 
springing up in the basin of Lancashire. If we glance 
over a geological map we see whole parts shaded with 
black ; they represent the Scotch, the North of England, 
the Midland, the Welsh, the Irish coal districts. The 
old antediluvian forests, accumulating here their fael, 
have stored up the power which moves matter, and the 
sea famishes the true road by which matter can be tran- 
sported. Man himself, mind and body, seems created to 
make the most of these advantages. His muscles are 
firm, and his mind can support tedium. He is less sub- 
ject to weariness and disgust than other men. He works 
as well in the tenth hour as in the first. No one handles 
machines better ; he has their regularity and precision. 
Two workmen in a cotton-mill do the work of three, or 
even four, French workmen. Let us Iook now in the sta- 
tistics how many leagues of stuffs they manufacture every 
year, how many millions of tons they export and import, 
how many tens of millions they produce and consume ; 
let us add the industrial or commercial states they have 
founded, or are founding, in America^ China, India, 
Australia ; and then perhaps, reckoning men and money* 
value,— considering that their capital is seven or eight 
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times greater than that of France, that their population 
has doubled in fifty years, that their colonies, wher- 
ever the climate is healthy, are becoming new Englands, 
— ^we will obtain some notion, very slight, very im- 
perfect, of a work whose magnitude the eyes alone can 
measure. 

There remains yet one of its parts to explore, the 
cultivation of the land. From the railway carriage we 
see quite enough to understand it: a field with a 
hedge, then another field with another hedge, and so 
on: at times vast squares of turnips; all this well 
laid out, clean, glossy ; no forests, here and there only 
a cluster of trees. The country is a great kitchen- 
garden — a manufactory of grass and meat Nothing is 
left to nature and chance ; all is calculated, regulated, 
arranged to produce and to bring in profits. If we 
look at the peasants, we find no genuine peasants; 
nothing like French peasants, — a sort of fellahs, akin 
to the soil, mistrustful and uncultivated, separated by 
a gulf fix)m the townsmen. The countryman here is 
like an artisan ; and, in fact, a field is a manufactory, 
with a farmer for the foreman. Proprietors and farmers, 
lavish their capital like great contractors. They drain 
the land, and have a rotation of crops ; they have pro- 
duced cattle, the richest in returns of any in the world ; 
they have introduced steam-engines into cultivation, 
and into the rearing of cattle; they perfect already 
perfect stables. The greatest of the aristocracy take 
a pride in it ; many country gentlemen have no other 
occupation. Prince Albert, near Windsor, had a model 
farm, and this farm brought in money. A few years 
ago the papers announced that the Queen had dis- 
covered a cure for the turkey-disease. Under this uni- 
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versal efiTort, ^ the products of agriculture have doubled 
in fifty years. In England, two and a half acres Qitctare) 
receive eight or ten times more manure than the same 
number of French acres ; though of inferior quality, the 
produce is double that of the FrencL Thirty persons are 
enough for this work, when in France forty would be re- 
quired for half thereof. We come upon a farm, even a 
small one, say of a hundred acres; we find respect- 
able, dignified, well-clad men, who express themselves 
clearly and sensibly ; a large, wholesome, comfortable 
dwelling— often a little porch, with creepers — a well- 
kept garden, ornamental trees, the inner walls white- 
washed yearly, the floors washed weekly, — an almost 
Dutch cleanliness ; therewith plenty of books — travels, 
treatises on agriculture, a few volumes of religion or 
history ; and above all, the great family Bible. Even 
in the poorest cottages we find a few objects of comfort 
and recreation ; a large cast-iron stove, a carpet, nearly 
always paper on the walls, one or two moral tales, 
and always the Bible. The cottage is clean ; the habits 
are orderly ; the plates, with their blue pattern, r^ularly 
arranged, look well above the shining dresser ; the red 
floor-tUes have been swept ; there are no broken or dirty 
panes ; no doors off hinges, shutters unhung, stagnant 
pools, straggling dunghills, as amongst the French 
villagers ; the little garden is kept free from weeds ; 
frequently roses and honeysuckle roimd the door; and 
on Sunday we can see the father and mother, seated by 
a well-scrubbed table, with tea, bread and butter, enjoy- 
ing their home, and the order they have established 
there. In France the peasant on Simday leaves his hut 
to visit Ms land: what he aspires to is possession; 

^ L6onoe de Lftyergne EeomomiU ruraU mi AngUterret pattkn. 
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what Englishmen love is comfort. There is no land in 
which they demand more in this respect. An English- 
man said to me, not very long ago : '' Our great vice is 
the strong desire we feel for all good and comfortable 
things. We have too many wants, we spend too much. 
As soon as our peasants have a little money, they buy 
the best sherry and the best clothes they can get, instead 
of buying a bit of land."^ 

As we rise to the upper classes, this taste becomes 
stronger. In the middle ranks a man burdens himself 
with toil, to give his wife gaudy dresses, and to fill his 
house with the hundred thousand baubles of quasi- 
luxury. Higher still, the inventions of comfort are so 
multiplied that people are bored by them; there are 
too many newspapers and reviews on the table; too 
many kinds of carpets, washstands, matches, towels 
in the dressing-room; their refinement is endless; in 
thrusting our feet into slippers, we might imagine that 
twenty generations of inventors were required to bring 
sole and lining to this degree of perfection. We cannot 
conceive clubs better furnished with necessaries and 
superfluities, houses so well arranged and managed, 
pleasure and abundance so cleverly understood, ser- 
vants so reliable, respectful, handy. Servants in the 
last census were ''the most numerous class of Her 
Majesty's subjects ;" in England there are five where 
in France they have two. When I saw in Hyde Park 
the rich young ladies, the gentlemen riding or driving, 

^ De Foe was of the same opinion, and pretended that economy was 
not an English virtue, and that an Englishman can hardly live with 
twenty shillings a week, while a Dutchman with the same money be- 
comes wealthy, and leaves his children very well off. An English 
labourer lives poor and wretchedly with nine shillings a week, whilit 
a Dutchman lives very comfortably with the same wages. 
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when I thought of their country houses, their dress, 
their paxks and stables, I said to myself that verily this 
people is constituted after the heart of economists : I 
mean, that it is the greatest producer and the greatest 
consumer in the world; that none is more apt at 
squeezing out and absorbing the quintessence of things ; 
that it has developed its wants at the same time as its 
resources ; and we involuntarily think of those insects 
which, after their metamorphosis, are suddenly provided 
with teeth, feelers, unwearying daws, admirable and 
terrible instruments, fitted to dig, saw, build, do every- 
thing, but furnished also with incessant hunger and 
four stomachs. 

III. 
How is this ant-hill governed ? As the train moves 
on, we perceive, amidst farms and tilled lands, the 
long wall of a park, the frontage of a castle, more gene- 
rally of some vast ornate mansion, a sort of country 
town-house, of inferior architecture, Gothic or Italian 
pretensions, but surrounded by beautiful lawns, large 
trees scrupulously preserved. Here lives the rich hour- 
geoia; I am wrong, the word is false — I must say 
gefUleman : bourgeois is a French word, and signifies .the 
lazy parvenus, who devote themselves to rest, and take 
no part in public life ; here it is quite different ; the 
hundred or hundred and twenty thousand families, who 
spend a thousand and more annually, really govern 
the country. And this is no government imported, im- 
planted artificially and from without; it is a spon- 
taneous and natural government As soon as men 
wish to act together, they need leaders ; every associa- 
tion, voluntary or not, has one ; whatever it be, state, 
anny, ship, or parish, it caimot do without a guide to 

VOL. IV. H 
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find the road, to take the lead, call the rest, scold the 
laggards. In vain we call ourselves independent; as 
soon as we march in a body, we need a leader; we 
look right and left expecting him to show himself. 
The great thing is to pick him out, to have the best, 
and not to follow another in his stead ; it is a great 
advantage that there should be one, and that we should 
acknowledge him. These men, without popular elec- 
tion, or selection from government, find him ready made 
and recognised in the large landed proprietor, a man 
whose family has been long in the county, influential 
through his connections, dependents, tenantry, interested 
above all else by his great estates in the afGedrs of the 
neighbourhood, expert in directing these afiTairs which his 
family have managed for three generations, most fitted by 
education to give good advice, and by his influence to 
lead the common enterprise to a good result Indeed, it 
is thus that things fall out ; rich men leave London by 
hundreds every day to spend a day in the country ; there 
is a meeting on the afiTairs of the county or of the church ; 
they are magistrates, overseers, presidents of all kinds of 
societies, and this gratuitously. One has built a bridge 
at his own expense, another a chapel or a school ; many 
establish public libraries, where books are lent out, 
with warmed and lighted rooms, in which the villagers 
in the evening can read the papers, play draughts, 
chess, and have tea at low charges, — in a word, simple 
amusements which may keep them from the public- 
house and gin-shop. Many of them give lectures; 
their sisters or daughters teach in Sunday schools ; in 
fact, they provide for the ignorant and poor, at their 
own expense, justice, administration, civilisation. I 
know a very rich man, who in his Sunday school 
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taught fringing to little girls. Lord Palmerston offered 
his park for archery meetings ; the Duke of Marlborough 
opens his daily to the public, " requesting," this is the 
word used, '* the public not to destroy the grass." A firm 
and proud sentiment of duty, a genuine public spirit, a 
noble idea of what a gentleman owes to himself, gives 
them a moral superiority which sanctions their com- 
mand ; probably from the time of the old Greek cities, no 
education or condition has been seen in which the innate 
nobility of man has received a more wholesome or com- 
pleter development In short, they are magistrates and 
patrons from their birth, leaders of the great enterprises 
in which capital is risked, promoters of all charities, 
all improvements, all reforms, and with the honours 
of command they accept its burdens. For observe, in 
contrast with the aristocracies of other countries, they are 
well educated, liberal, and march in the van, not in the 
rear of public civilisation. They are not drawing-room 
exquisites, like the French marquises of the eighteenth 
century : an English lord visits his fisheries, studies the 
system of liquid manures, speaks to the purpose about 
cheese ; and his son is often a better rower, walker, and 
boxer than the farmers. They are not malcontents, like 
the French nobility, behind their age, devoted to whist, 
and r^retting the middle-ages. They have travelled 
through Europe, and often further ; they know languages 
and literature ; their daughters read Schiller, Manzoni^ 
and Lamartine with easa By means of reviews, news- 
papers, innumerable volumes of geography, statistics, 
and travels, they have the world at their finger-ends. 
They support and preside over scientific societies; if 
the firee inquirers of Oxford, amidst conventional rigour, 
bpve been able to give their explanations of the Bible, 
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it 18 becftoae they knew themaelYes to be backed Ij 
enlightened laymen of the highest rank. There is 
also no danger that this aristocracy should become 
a set; it renews itself; a great physician, a profomid 
lawyer, an iUnstrions genoral, become ennobled and 
found fiEonilies. When a mann&ctorer or merchant 
has gained a large fortune, he first thinks of acquiring 
an estate ; after two or three generations his fEunily has 
taken root and shares in the government of the country : 
in this way the best sapUngs of the great popular forest 
fill up the aristocratic nursery. Obserre, finally, that 
an aristocracy in England is not an isolated fiEu^t Every- 
where there are leaden recognised, respected, followed 
with confidence and deference, who feel their responsi- 
bility, and carry the burden as well as the advantages 
of the dignity. Such an aristocracy exists in marriage, 
where the man incontestably rules, followed by his 
wife to the end of the world, faithftdly waited for in 
the evenings, unshackled in his business, of which he 
does not speak. There is such in the family, when the 
father ^ can disinherit his children, and keeps up with 
them, in the most petty circumstances of daily life, a 
degree of authority and dignity unknown in France : if 
in England a son, through ill-health, has been away for 
some time from his home, he dare not come into the 
country to see his father without first asking if he may 
come ; a servant to whom I gave my card refused to 
take it, saying, '' Oh 1 I dare not hand it in now. 
Master is dining." There is respect in all ranks, in the 
workshops as well as in the fields, in the army as in 
the family. Throughout there are inferiors and 

^ In familiar language, the father is called in England the goTW 
nor ; in Franoe U banquUr* 
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BuperioTS who feel themselyes so ; if the mechanism of 
established power were thrown out of gear, we should 
behold it reconstructed of itself; below the legal con- 
stitution is the social, and human action is forced into 
a solid mould prepared for it. 

It is because this aristocratic network is strong 
that human action can be free ; for local and natural 
government being rooted throughout, like ivy, by a 
hundred small, ever-growing fibres, sudden movements, 
violent as they are, are not capable of pulling it up 
altogether. In vain men speak, cry out, call meetings, 
hold processions, form leagues : they will not demolish 
the state ; they have not to deal with a set of function- 
aiies who have no real hold on the country, and who, 
like all external applications, can be replaced by another 
set: the thirty or forty gentlemen of a district, rich, 
influential, trusted, useful as they are, will become the 
leaders of the district "As we see in the papers," 
says Montesquieu, speaking of England, " that they are 
playing the devil, we fancy that the people will revolt 
to-morrow." Not at all, it is their way of speaking ; 
they only talk loudly and rudely. Two days after I 
arrived in London, I saw advertising men walking with 
a placard on their backs and their stomachs, bearing 
these words: ''Great usurpation! Outrage of the 
Lords, in their vote on the budget, against the rights 
of the peopla" But then the placard added, '' Fellow- 
countrymen, petition !" Things end thus ; they argue 
freely, and if the reasoning is good it will spread. 
Another time in Hyde Park, orators were declaiming 
in the open air against the Lords, who were called 
rogues. The audience applauded or hissed, as it pleased 
them. ''After all," said an Englishman to me, "this 
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is how we manage our business. With mb, when a 
man has an idea, he writes it ; a dozen men think it 
good, and all contribute money to publish it; this 
creates a little association, which grows, prints cheap 
pamphlets, gives lectures, then petitions, calls forth 
public opinion, and at last takes the matter into Parlia- 
ment ; Parliament refuses or delays it ; yet the matter 
gains weight : the majority of the nation pushes, forces 
open the doors, and then youTl have a law passed.*^ 
It is open to every one to do this ; workmen can league 
against their masters ; in fact, their associations embrace 
all England; at Preston I believe there was once a 
strike which lasted more than six months. They will 
sometimes mob, but never revolt ; they know political 
economy by this time, and understand that to do 
violence to capital is to suppress work. Their chief 
quality is coolness ; here, as elsewhere, temperament has 
great influence. Anger, blood does not rise at once to 
their eyes, as in the southern nations ; a long interval 
always separates idea from action, and wise arguments^ 
repeated calculations, occupy the intervaL If we go 
to a meeting, we see men of every condition, ladies 
who come for the thirtieth time to hear the same speech, 
full of figures, on education, cotton, wages. They do 
not seem to be wearied; they can bring aigument 
against argument, be patient, protest gravely, recom- 
mence their protest; they are the same people who 
wait for the train on the platform, without getting 
crushed, and who play cricket for a couple of hours 
without raising their voices or quarrelling for an instant 
Two coachmen, who run into one another, set themselves 
firee without storming or scolding. Thus their political 
association endures; they can be firee because they 
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have natoial leadets and patient nerves. After all, the 
state is a machine like other machines ; let us try to 
have good wheels, and take care not to break them; 
Englishmen have the double advantage of possessing 
very good ones, and of managing them coolly. 



IV. 

Such is our Englishman, with his kws and his 
administration. Now that he has private comfort and 
public security, what will he do, and how will he 
govern himself in this higher, nobler domain, to which 
man climbs in order to contemplate beauty and truth ? 
At all events, the arts do not lead him there. That 
vast London is monumental ; but, like the castle of a 
man who has become rich, everything there is well pre- 
served and costly, but nothing more. Those lofty 
houses of massive stone, burdened with porches, short 
columns, Greek decorations, are generally gloomy ; the 
poor columns of the monuments seem washed with ink. 
On Sunday, in foggy weather, we would think ourselves 
in a cemetery; the perfect readable names on the 
houses, in brass letters, are like sepulchral inscriptiona 
There is nothing beautiful: at most, the varnished 
middle-class houses, with their patch of green, are 
pleasant ; we feel that they are well kept, commodious, 
capital for a business man who wants to amuse himself 
and unbend after a hard day's work. But a finer and 
higher sentiment could relish nothing here. As to the 
statues, it is difficult not to laugh at them. We see 
the Duke of Wellington, with a cocked hat and iron 
plumes ; Nelson, with a cable which serves him for a 
taH^ planted on his column, and pierced by a lightning- 
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conductor, like a rat impaled on the end of a pole ; or 
again, the half-dressed Waterloo Generals, crowned by 
Victory. The En^ish, though flesh and bone, seem 
manufactured out of sheet-iron : how much stiffer 
will English statues look ? They pride themselves on 
their painting ; at least they study it with surprising 
minuteness, in the Chinese fashion ; they can paint a 
truss of hay so exactly, that a botanist will tell the 
species of every stalk ; one artist lived three months 
under canvas on a heath, so that he might thoroughly 
know heath. Many are excellent observers, especially 
of moral expression, and succeed very well in showing 
the soul in the face ; we are instructed by^ looking at 
them; we go through a course of psychology with 
them ; they can illustrate a novel ; we are touched by 
the poetic and dreamy meaning of many of their land- 
scapes. But in genuine painting, picturesque painting, 
they are revolting. I do not think there were ever 
laid upon canvas such crude colours, such stiff forms, 
stuffs so much like tin, such glaring contrasts. Fancy 
an opera, with nothing but false notes in it We may 
see landscapes painted blood-red, trees which split the 
canvas, turf which looks like a pot of overturned green, 
Ghrists looking as if they were baked and preserved in 
oil, expressive stags, sentimental dogs, undressed women, 
to whom we should like forthwith to offer a garment 
In music, they import the Italian opera ; it is an orange- 
treo kept up at great cost in the midst of turnips. 
The arts require idle, delicate minds, — ^not stoics, especi- 
ally not puritans, — easily shocked by dissonance, in- 
clined to visible pleasure, employing their long periods 
of leisure, their free reveries, in harmoniously arranging, 
and with no other object but enjoyment, forms, colours 
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and sounds. I need not say that here the bent of 
mind is quite the opposite ; and we see clearly enough 
why, amidst these combative politicians, these laborious 
toilers, these men of energetic action, art can but 
produce exotic or ill-shaped fruit. 

Not so in science ; but in science there are two 
divisions. It may be treated as a business, to glean 
and verify observations, to combine experiments, to 
arrange figures, to weigh probabilities, to discover facts, 
partial laws, to possess laboratories, libraries, societies 
charged with storing and increasing positive knowledge ; 
in all this Englishmen excel. They have even a Lyell, 
a Darwin, an Owen, able to embrace and renew a science ; 
in the construction of the vast edifice, the industrious 
masons, masters of the second rank, are not lacking ; it 
is the great architects, the thinkers, the genuine specu- 
lative minds, who fail them; philosophy, especially 
metaphysics, is as little indigenous here as music and 
painting ; they import it, and yet they leave the best 
part on the road. Carlyle was obliged to transform it 
into a mystical poetry, humorous and prophetic fancies ; 
Hamilton touched upon it only to declare it chimerical ; 
Stuart Mill and Buckle, only seized the most palpable 
part, — a heavy residuum, positivism. It is not in 
metaphysics that the English mind can find its vent 
It is on other objects that the spirit of liberal inquiry 
— the sublime instincts of the mind, the craving for 
the universal and the infinite, the desire of ideal and 
perfect things — will fall back. Let us take the day 
on which the hush of business leaves a free field for 
disinterested aspirations. There is no more striking 
spectacle for a foreigner than Sunday in London. The 
streets are empty, and the churches full An Act of 
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Parliament forbids any playing to-day, public or private ; 
the public-houses are not allowed to harbour people 
during divine service. Moreover, all respectable people 
are at worship, the seats are full : it is not as in France, 
where there are none but servants, old women, a few 
sleepy people, of private means, and a sprinkling of 
elegant ladies ; but in England we see men well dressed, 
or at least decently clad, and as many gentlemen as 
ladies in church. Religion does not remain out of the 
pale, and below the standard of public culture; the 
young, the learned, the best of the nation, all the upper 
and middle classes, continue attached to it The clergy- 
man, even in a village, is not a peasant's son, with not 
over much polish, just out of the seminary, shackled in a 
cloistral education, separated from society by celibacy, 
half-buried in medisevalism. In England he is a man 
of the times, often a man of the world, often of good 
family, with the interests, habits, freedom of other men ; 
keeping sometimes a carriage, several servants, having 
elegant manners, generally well informed, who has 
read and still reads. On all these grounds he is able 
to be in his neighbourhood the leader of ideas, as his 
neighbour the squire is the leader of business. If he 
does not walk in the same path as the free-thinkers, 
he is not more than a step or two behind them ; a 
modem man, a Parisian, can talk with him on all lofty 
themes, and not perceive a gulf between his own mind 
and the clergjrman's. Strictly speaking, he is a layman 
like ourselves; the only difference is, that he is a 
superintendent of morality. Even in his externals, 
except for occasional bands and the perpetual white tie, 
he is like us ; at iirst sight, we would take him for a 
professor, a magistrate, or a notary; and his sermons 
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agree with his person. He does not anathematise the 
world ; in this his doctrine is modem ; he follows the 
broad path in which the Benaissance and theReformation 
impelled religion. When Christicuiity arose, eighteen 
centuries ago, it was in the East, in the land of the 
Essenes and Therapeutists, amid universal dejection 
and despair, when the only deliverance seemed a re- 
nunciation of the world, an abandonment of civil life, 
destruction of the natural instincts, and a dsdly waiting 
for the kingdom of God. When it rose again, three 
centuries ago, it was in the West, amongst laborious 
and half-free peoples, amidst universal restoration and 
invention, when man, improving his condition, regained 
confidence in his worldly destiny, and widely expanded 
his faculties. No wonder if the new Protestantism differs 
&om the ancient Christianity, if it enjoins action instead 
of preaching asceticism, if it authorises comforts in place 
of prescribing mortification, if it honours marriage, work, 
patriotism, inquiry, science, all natural affections and 
faculties, in place of praising celibacy, withdrawal from 
the world, scorn of the age, ecstasy, captivity of mind, and 
mutilation of the heart By this infusion of the modem 
spirit, Christifimity has received new blood, and Protest- 
antism now constitutes, with science, the two motive 
organs, and, as it were, the double heart of European life. 
For, in accepting the rehabilitation of the world, it has 
not renounced the purification of man's heart ; on the 
contrary, it is towards this that it has directed its whole 
effort It has cut off from religion all the portions 
which are not this very purification, and, by reducing 
it, has strengthened it An institution, like a machine, 
and like a man, is the more powerful for being more 
special : a work is done better because it is done singly. 
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and becftnse we concentrate oniselves upon it By the 
euppression of legends and religions observances, hnman 
thought in its entirety has been concentrated on a 
single object — moral amelioration. It is of this men 
speak in the churches^ gravely and coldly, with a suc- 
cession of sensible and solid arguments ; how a man 
ought to reflect on his duties, mark them one by one 
in his mind, make for himself principles, have a sort of 
inner code, freely accepted and firmly established, to 
which he may refer all his actions without bias or 
hesitation; how these principles may be rooted by 
practice; how unceasing examination, personal effort, 
the continual edification of himself by himself, ought 
slowly to confirm our resolution in uprightness. These 
are the questions which, with a multitude of examples, 
proofs, appeals to daily experience,^ are brought forward 
in aU the pulpits, to develop in man a voluntary 
reformation, a guard and empire over himself, the habit 
of self-restraint, and a kind of modem stoicism, almost 
as noble as the ancient. On all hands laymen help in 
this ; and moral warning, given by literature as well as 
by theology, harmoniously unites society and the clergy. 
Hardly ever does a book paint a man in a disinterested 
manner : critics, philosophers, historians, novelists, poets 
even, give a lesson, maintaia a theory, unmask or pun- 
ish a vice, represent a temptation overcome, relate the 
history of a character being formed. Their exact 
and minute description of sentiments ends always in 
approbation or blame ; they are not artists, but moral- 
ists : it is only in a Protestant country that we will 
find a novel entirely occupied in describing the progress 

^ Let the reader, amongst many others, pemte the aermoni of D& 
^mold, delivered in the School Chapel at Rugby. 
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of motal sentdment in a cliild of twelva^ All co-opet- 
ateint^ dilection in religion, sod even in the' mystic 
port of it Byzantiae distinctions and sobtleties fasve 
been allowed to faU away ; Oermanic inquisitlTenesa 
and specolatlons have not been introduced ; the God of 
conscience leigns alone ; feminine sweetness has been 
cut off ; we do not find the husband of souls, the lov> 
able consoler, whom the author of the ImUaHon. of 
CKrvA follows even in his tender dreams; something 
manly breathes from religioa iu Enj^and ; we find 
that the Old Testament, the severe Hebrew Psalms, 
have left their imprint here. It is no longer an intimate 
friend to whom a man confides his petty desires, his 
small troubles, a sort of affectionate and quite human 
priestly guide ; it is no longer a king whose relations 
and courtiers he tries to gain over, and from whom he 
looks for favour or place; we see in him only a 
guardian of duty, and we speak to him of nothing else. 
What we ask of him \s the strength to be virtuous, the 
inner renewal by which we become capable of always 
doing good ; and such a prayer is in itself a sufficient 
lever to tear a man from his weaknesses. What we 
know of the Deity is that he is perfectly righteous; 
and such a reliance suffices to represent all the events 
of life as an approach to Uie reign of righteousness. 
Strictly speaking, righteousness alone exists ; the world 
is a figure which conceals it> but heart and conscience 
sustain it, and there is nothing important or true in 
man but the embrace by which he holds it So speak 
the old grave prayers, the severe hymns which are sung 

1 Thi JFid* Widi World, bjr BUMbeth Vtthenll (ui Ameriow 
book). See ilao the uoveli of Uin Yonge, uid oldefljr Qtaat of QMige 
Zliot 
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in the church, accompanied by the oigan. Though a 
Frenchman, and brought up in a different religion, I 
listened to them with a sincere admiration and emotion. 
Serious and grand poems, which, opening a path to the 
Infinite, let in a ray of light into the limitless darkness, 
and satisfy the deep poetic instincts, the vague desire 
of sublimity and melancholy, which this race has mani- 
fested from its origin, and which it has preserved to 
the end. 

V. 

As the basis of the present as well as of the past ever 
reappears an inner and persistent cause, the charajcter of 
the race ; transmission and climate have maintained it ; 
a violent perturbation — the Norman Conquest — ^warped 
it ; finally, after various oscillations, it was manifested 
by the conception of a special ideal, which gradually 
fashioned or produced religion, literature, institutions. 
Thus fixed and expressed, it was henceforth the mover 
of the rest ; it explains the present, on it depends the 
future ; its force and direction will produce the present 
and future civilisation. Now that great historic vio- 
lences — I mean the destructions and enslavements of 
peoples — ^have become almost impracticable, each nation 
can develop its life according to its own conception of 
life ; the chances of a war, a discovery, have no hold 
but on details ; national inclinations and aptitudes alone 
now show the great features of a national history ; when 
twenty-five millions of men conceive the good and useful 
after a certain type, they will seek and end by attain- 
ing this kind of the good and useful The Englishman 
has henceforth his priest, his gentleman, his manuCeu;- 
ture, his comfort, and his noveL If we wish to know 
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in what sense this work will alter, we must enquire in 
what sense the central conception will changa A vast 
revolution has taken place during the last three cen- 
turies in human intelligence, — ^like those regular and 
vast uprisings which, displacing a continent, displace 
aU the prospecta We know that positive discoveries 
go on increasing day by day, that they will increase 
daily more and more, that from object to object they 
reach the most lofty, that they b^in by renewing the 
science of man, that their useful application and their 
philosophical consequences are ceaselessly unfolded; 
in short, that their universal encroachment will at last 
comprise the whole human mind. From this body of 
invading truths springs in addition an original concep- 
tion of the good and the useful, and, moreover, a new 
idea of church and state, art and industry, philosophy 
and religion. This has its power, as the old idea had ; 
it is scientific, if the other was national ; it is supported 
on proved facts, if the other was upon established things. 
Already their opposition is being manifested ; already 
their labours b^in; and we may afiSrm beforehand^ 
that the proximate condition of English civilisation 
will depend upon their divergence or their agreement 
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BOOK V. 
MODERN AUTHORS. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTK 

The translator thinks it due to M. Taine to state, that the 
fifth book, on the Modem Authors, was written whilst Dickens, 
Thackeray, Macaulay, and Mill were still aliye. He also gives 
the original preface of that book : — 

" This fifth book is the complement to the Hiitory of English 
Literature ; it is written on another plan, because the subject is 
different. The present period is not yet completed, and the ideas 
which govern it are in process of formation, that is, in the rough. 
We cannot therefore as yet systematically arrange them. When 
documents are still mere indications, history is necessarily 
reduced to "studies;'' knowledge is moulded from life; and 
our conclusions cannot be other than incomplete, so long as the 
fiusts which suggest them are unfinished. Fifty years hence 
the history of this age may be written ; in the meantime we can 
but sketch it. I have selected from contemporary English 
writers the most original minds, the most consistent, and the 
most contrasted ; they may be regarded as specimens, represent- 
ing the common features, the opposing tendencies, and conse- 
quently the general direction of the public mind. 

** They are only specimens. By the side of Macaulay and 
Garlyle we have historians like Hallam, Buckle, and Grote ; by 
the side of Dickens, novel-writers like Bulwer, Charlotte Bronte, 
Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot, and many more; by the side of 

VOL. IV. I 
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Tennyson, poets like Elizabeth Browning ; by the dde of Stoart 
Mill, philoBophers like Hamilton, Bain, and Herbert Spencer. 
I pass over the vast number of men of talent who write anony- 
mously in reviews, and who, like soldiers in an army, display at 
times more clearly than their generals the fiaculties and indina- 
tions of their time aud their country. If we look for the common 
marks in this multitude of varied minds, we shall, I think, find 
the two salient features which I have already pointed out One 
of these features is proper to English civilisation^ the other to 
the civilisation of the nineteenth century. The one is national, 
the other European. On the one hand, special to this people, 
their literature is an inquiry instituted into humanity, altogether 
positive, and consequently only partially beautiful or philosoph- 
ical, but very exact, minute, useful, and moreover very moral ; 
and this to such a degree, that sometimes the generosity or 
ptirity of its aspirations raises it to a height which no artist or 
philosopher has transcended. On the other hand, in conmion 
with the various peoples of our age, this literature subordinates 
dominant creeds and institutions to private inquiry and estab- 
lished science — I mean, to that irresponsible tribunal which is 
erected in each man's individual conscience, and to that univer- 
sal authority which the diverse human judgments, mutually 
rectified, and controlled by practice, borrow from the verificar 
tions of experience, and from their own harmony. 

** Whatever be the judgment passed on these tendencies and 
on these doctrines, we cannot, I think, refuse them the merit 
of spontaneity and originality. They are living and thriving 
plants. The six writers, described in this volume, have expressed 
efficacious and complete ideas on God, nature, man, science, 
religion, art, and morality. To produce such ideas we have in 
Europe at this day but three nations — England, Germany, and 
France. Those of England will here be found arranged, discussed^ 
and compared with those of the other two thinking countries." 
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CHAPTER L 

Sfie iMiel— Biduns. 

Were Dickens dead, his biography might be writteiL 
On the day after the burial of a celebrated man, his 
friends and enemies apply themselves to the work; 
his schoolfellows relate in the newspapers his boyish 
pranks ; another man recalls exactly, and word for word, 
the conversations he had with him more than a score of 
years ago. The lawyer, who manages the affairs of the 
deceased, draws np a list of the different offices he has 
filled, his titles, dates and figures, and reveals to the 
matter-of-fact readers how the money left has been 
invested, and how the fortune has been made; the 
grandnephews and second cousins publish an account 
of his acts of humanity, and the catalogue of his domestic 
virtues. If there is no literary genius in the ifamily, 
they select an Oxford man, conscientious, learned, who 
treats the deceased like a Greek author, collects endless 
documents, overloads them with endless comments, 
crowns the whole with endless discussions, and comes 
ten years later, some fine Christmas morning, with his 
white tie and placid smUe, to present to the assembled 
family three quartos of eight hundred pages each, the 
easy style of which would send a German ifrom Berlin 
to sleep. He is embraced by them with tears in their 
eyes ; they make him sit down ; he is the chief orna- 
ment at their feasts; and his work is sent to the 
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Edinburgh Remew. The latter groans at the sight of 
the enormous present, and tells off a young and intrepid 
member of the staff to concoct some kind of a biography 
from the table of contents. Another advantage of post- 
humous biographies is, that the dead man is no longer 
there to refute either biographer or man of learning. 

Unfortunately Dickens is still alive, and refutes the 
biographies made of him. What is worse, he claims to 
be his own biographer. His translator in French once 
asked him for a few particulars of his life; Dickens 
replied that he kept them for himself. Without doubt, 
David Copperfield, his best novel, has much the appear- 
ance of a confession ; ^ but where does the confession 
end, and how far does fiction embroider truth? All 
that is known, or rather all that is told, is that Dickens 
was bom in 1812, that he is the son of a shorthand- 
writer, that he was himself at first a shorthand-writer, 
that he was poor and unfortunate in his youth, that 
his novels, published in parts, have gained for him 
a great fortune and an immense reputation. The 
reader may conjecture the rest; Dickens will tell it 
him one day, when he writes his memoirs. Meanwhile 
he closes the door, and leaves outside the too inquisitive 
folk who go on knocking. He has a right to do so. 

^ M. Taine was not wrong in thinking so. In the Life of Charki 
Dickms by J. Forster we find (rol. i. p. 8) the following words : — '* And 
here I may at once expressly mention, what already has been hinted, 
that even as Fielding described himself and his belongings in Captain 
Booth and Amelia, and protested always that he hod writ in his books 
nothing more than he had seen in life, so it may be said of Dickens, in 
more especial relation to David Oopperfield. Many gaesses have been 
made since his death, connecting David's autobiography with his own 
.... There is not only truth in all this, but it will very shortly be 
seen that the identity went deeper than any had supposed, and covvred 
experiences not less startling in th6 reality than they ftppetr to be ia 
the fiction."— Tb. 
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Though a man may be illustrious, he is not on that 
account public property; he is not compelled to be 
confidential ; he still belongs to himself; he may reserve 
of himself what he thinks proper. If we give our works 
to our readers, we do not give our lives. Let us be 
satisfied with what Dickens has given us. Forty 
volumes suffice, and more than suffice, to enable us to 
know a man well ; moreover, they show of him all that 
it is important to know. It is not through the 
accidental circimistances of his life that he belongs to 
history, but by his talent ; and his talent is in his books. 
A man's genius is like a clock ; it has its mechanism, 
and amongst its parts a mainspring. Find out this 
spring, show how it commimicates movement to the 
others, pursue this movement from part to part down 
to the hands in which it ends. This inner history of 
genius does not depend upon the outer history of the 
man ; and it is worth more. 



§ 1. — ^The Author. 

L 

The first question which should be asked in connec- 
tion with an artist is this: How does he regard 
objects ? With what clearness, what energy, what 
force ? The reply defines h is whole work beforehand ; 
for in a writer of novels the imagination is the master 
faculty ; the art of composition, good taste, the feeling of 
what is true, depend upon it ; one degree more of vehe- 
mence destroys the style which expresses it, changes 
the characters which it produces, breaks the plot in 
which it is enclosed. Consider the imaginative power 
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of Dickens, and you will perceive therein the cause of 
his faults and his merits, his power and his excess. 

IL 

There is a painter in him, and an English painter. 
Never surely did a mind figure to itself with more 
exact detail or greater force all the parts and tints of a 
picture. Read this description of a storm ; the images 
seem photographed by dazzling flashes of lightning : 

" The eye, partaking of the quickneBS of the flashing light, 
saw it in its every gleam a multitude of objects which it could 
not see at steady noon in fifty times that period. Bella in 
steeples, with the rope and wheel that moved them ; ragged 
nests of birds in cornices and nooks ; faces full of consternation 
in the tilted waggons that came tearing past : their frightened 
teams ringing out a warning which the thunder drowned ; har- 
rows and ploughs left out in fields ; miles upon miles of hedge- 
divided countiy, with the distant fringe of trees as obvious 
as the scarecrow in the beanfield close at hand ; in a trembling, 
vivid, flickering instant, eveiything was clear and plain : then 
came a flush of red into the yellow light ; a change to blue ; a 
brightness so intense that there was nothing else but light ; and 
then the deepest and profoundest darkness." ^ 

An imagination so lucid and energetic cannot but 
animate inanimate objects without an effort. It pro- 
vokes in the mind in which it works extraordinary 
emotions, and the author pours over the objects which 
he figures to himself, something of the ever-welling 
passion which overflows in him. Stones for him take 
a voice, white wedls swell out into big phantoms, black 

^ Mariin ChuaUwU, ch. zlii The translator has used the "CharlflS 
Dickens" edition, 1S68. 18 vnU. 
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wdils yawn hideously and mysteriously in the darkness ; 
legions of strange creatures whirl shuddering over the 
fantastic landscape; blank nature is peopled, inert 
matter moves. But the images remaiir clear ; in this 
madness there is nothing vague or disorderly; im- 
aginary objects are designed with outlines as precise 
and details as numerous as real objects, and the dream 
is equal to the reality. 

There is, amongst others, a description of the night 
wind, quaint and powerful, which recalls certain pages 
of Noirt-Bamt de Paris. The source of this description, 
as of all those of Dickens, is pure imagination. He 
does not, like Walter Scott, describe in order to give 
his reader a map, and to lay down the locality of his 
drama. He does not, like Lord Byron, describe from 
love of magnificent nature, and in order to display a 
splendid succession of grand pictures. He dreams 
neither of attaining exactness nor of selecting beauty. 
Struck with a certain spectacle, he is transported, and 
breaks out into unforeseen figures. Now it is the 
yellow leaves, pursued by the wind, fleeing and jostling, 
shivering, scared, in a giddy chase, clinging to the 
furrows, drowned in the ditches, perching on the trees.^ 
Here it is the night wind, sweeping round a church, 

^ " It was small tyraxmy for a respectable wind to go wreaking its 
yengeance on such poor creatures as the fallen leaves ; but this wind 
happening to come up with a great heap of them just after venting its 
humour on the insulted Dragon, did so disperse and scatter them that 
they fled away, pell-mell, some here, some there, rolling over each 
other, whirling round and round upon their thin edges, taking frantic 
flights iuto the air, and playing all manner of extraordinary gambols 
in the extremity of their distress. Nor was this enough for its malici- 
ous fury : for, not content with driving them abroad, it charged small 
parties of them and hunted them into the wheelwright's saw-pit, and 
below the planks and timbers in the yard, and, scattering the saw-dmt 
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moaning as it tries with its unseen hand the windows 
and the doors, and seeking out some crevices by which 
to enter: 

" And when it has got in ; as one not finding what he seekB, 
whatever that may be ; it wails and howls to issue forth again : 
and, not content with stalking through the aisles^ and gliding 
round and round the pillars, and tempting the deep oigan, soare 
up to the roof, and strives to rend the rafters : then flings itself 
despairingly upon the stones below, and passes, muttering, into 
the vaults. Anon, it comes up stealthily, and creeps along the 
walls : seeming to read, in whispers, the Inscriptions sacred to 
the Dead. At some of these, it breaks out shrilly, as with 
laughter ; and at others, moans and cries as if it were lament- 
ing." i 

Hitherto you have only recognised the sombre imagina- 
tion of a man of the nortL A little further you 
perceive the impassioned religion of a revolutionary 
Protestant, when he speaks to you of " a ghostly sound 
too, lingering within the altar ; where it seems to chaunt, 
in its wild way, of Wrong and Murder done, and false 
Gods worshipped ; in defiance of the Tables of the Law, 
which look so fair and smooth, but are so flawed and 
broken* Ugh! Heaven preserve us, sitting snugly 
round the fire ! It has an awful voice, that wind at 

in the air, it looked for them underneath, and when it did meet with 
any, whew 1 how it drove them on and followed at their heels 1 

*' The scared leaves only flew the faster for aU this, and a giddy 
chase it was : for they got into unfrequented places, where there was no 
outlet, and where their pursuer kept them eddying round and round at 
his pleasure ; and they crept under the eaves of houses^ and dung 
tightly to the sides of hay-ricks, like hats ; and tore in at open chamher 
windows, and cowered close to hedges ; and, in short, went anywhert 
for safety." — {Martin Chtusdeunt, ch. ii) 

^ The Chimea, first quarter. 
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Midnight, singiiig in a church !" But an instant after, 
the artist speaks again ; he leads you to the belfiy, and 
in the jingle of the accumulated words, communicates 
to your nerves the sensation of an aerial tempest 
The wind whistles, blows, and gambols in the arches : 
" High up in the steeple, where it is free to come and 
go through many an airy arch and loophole, and to 
twist and twine itself about the giddy stair, and twirl the 
groaning weathercock, and make the veiy tower shake 
and shiver !" ^ Dickens has seen it all in the old belfiy ; 
his thought is a mirror; not the smallest or ugliest 
detail escapes him. He has counted " the iron rails 
ragged with rust ; " " the sheets of lead," wrinkled and 
siirivelled, which crackle and heave beneath the unac- 
customed tread ; " the shabby nests " which " the birds 
stuff into comers " of the old oaken joists and beams ; 
the gray dust heaped up ; " the speckled spiders, indolent 
and fat with long security," which, hanging by a thread, 
" svdng idly to and fro in the vibration of the bells," 
and which " climb up sailor-like in quick-alaxm, or drop 
upon the ground and ply a score of nimble legs to save 
one life." This picture captivates us. Kept up at such 
a height, amongst the fleeting clouds which cast their 
shadows over the town, and the feeble lights scarce 
distinguished in the mist, we feel a sort of dizziness ; and 
we nearly discover, with Dickens, thought and a soul in 
the metallic voice of the chimes which inhabit this 
trembling castle. 

He writes a story about them, and it is not the first 
Dickens is a poet; he is as much at home in the 
imaginative world as in the actual. Here the chimes 
are talking to the old messenger and consoling him. 

^ The CkifMa^ first quarter. 
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Elsewhere it is the Cricket on the Hearth singing of 
all domestic jojs, and bringing before the eyes of the 
lonely master the happy evenings, the intimate conver- 
sations, the comfort, the quiet cheerfulness which he 
has enjoyed, and which he has no longer. In another 
tale it is the history of a sick and precocious child who 
feels itself dying, and who, sleeping in the arms of its 
sister, hears the distant song of the murmuring waves 
which rocked him to sleep. Objects, with Dickens, 
take their hue from the thoughts of his characters. 
His imagination is so lively, that it carries everything 
with it in the path which it chooses. If the character 
is happy, the stones, flowers, and clouds must be happy 
too ; if he is sad, nature must weep with him Even 
to the ugly houses in the street, all speak. The style 
runs through a swarm of visions; it breaks out into 
the strangest oddities. Here is a young girl, pretty and 
good, who crosses Fountain Court and the law purlieus 
in search of her brother. What can be more simple ? 
what even more trivial ? Dickens is carried away by 
it. To entertain her, he summons up birds, trees, 
houses, the fountain, the offices, law papers, and much 
besides. It is a folly, and it is all but an enchantment : 

" Whether there was life enough left in the slow vegetation 
of Fountain Court for the smoky shrubs to have any conscious- 
ness of the brightest and purest-hearted little woman in the 
world, is a question for gardeners, and those who are learned in 
the loves of plants. But that it was a good thing for that same 
paved yard to have such a delicate little figure flitting through 
it ; that it passed Uke a smile from the grimy old houses, and 
the worn flagstones, and left them duller, darker, sterner than 
before ; there is no sort of doubt. The Temple fountain might 
have leaped up twenty feet to greet the spring of hopefld maidoi- 
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hood, that in her person stole on, sparkling, through the dry 
and dusty channels of the Law ; the chirping sparrows, bred in 
Temple chinks and crannies, might have held their peace to 
listen to imaginary sky-larks, as so fresh a little creature passed , 
the dingy boughs, unused to droop, otherwise than in their puny 
growth might have bent down in a kindred gracefulness, to shed 
their benedictions on her graceful head ; old love-letters, shut 
up in iron boxes in the neighbouring offices, and made of no 
account among the heaps of family papers into which they had 
strayed, and of which, in their degeneracy, they formed a part, 
might have stirred and fluttered with a moment's recollection 
of their ancient tenderness, as she went lightly by. Anything 
might have happened that did not happen, and never will, for 
the love of Ruth." i 

This is far-fetched, without doubt. French taste, always 
measured, revolts against these affected strokes, these 
sickly prettinesses. And yet this affectation is natural ; 
Dickens does not hunt after quaintnesses ; they come 
to him. His excessive imagination is like a string too 
tightly stretched; it produces of itself, without any 
violent shock, sounds not heard elsewhere. 

We shall see how it is excited. Imagine a shop, 
no matter what shop, the most repulsive; that of a 
mathematical-instrument maker. Dickens sees the 
barometers, chronometers, telescopes, compasses, charts, 
maps, sextants, speaking trumpets, and so fortL He 
sees so many, sees them so clearly, they are crowded 
and crammed, they replace each other so forcibly in his 
brain, which they fill and obstruct ; there are so many 
geographical and nautical ideas exposed under the glass 
cases hung from the ceiling, nailed to the wall, they 
swamp him from so many sides, and in such abundance, 

^ Martin ChunUuntf oh. zlv. 
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that he loses his judgment " The shop itself, partakiiig 
of the general infection, seemed almost to become a 
snug, sea-going, ship-shape concern, wanting only good 
sea-room, in the event of an unexpected launch, to work 
its way securely to any desert island in the world." ^ 

The difference between a madman and a man of 
genius is not very great. Napoleon, who knew men, 
said so to EsquiroL^ The same faculty leads us to 
glory or throws us into a cell in a lunatic asylunL It is 
visionary imagination which forges the phantoms of the 
madman and creates the personages of an artist, and 
the classifications serving for the first may serve for the 
second. The imagination of Dickens is like that of 
monomaniacs. To plunge oneself into an idea, to be 
absorbed by it, to see nothing else, to repeat it under a 
hundred forms, to enlarge it, to carry it, thus enlarged, 
to the eye of the spectator, to dazzle and overwhelm 
him with it, to stamp it upon him so firmly and deeply 
that he can never again tear it from his memory, — these 
are the great features of this imagination and style. 
In this, David Copperfidd is a masterpiece. Never did 
objects remain more visible and present to the memory 
of a reader than those which he describes. The old 
house, the parlour, the kitchen, Peggotty's boat, and above 
all the school play-ground, are interiors whose relief, 
energy, and precision are unequalled. Dickens has the 
passion and patience of the painters of his nation ; he 
reckons his details one by one, notes the various hues 
of the old tree-trunks; sees the dilapidated cask, the 
groenish and broken flagstones, the chinks of the damp 
walls; he distinguishes the strange smells which rise 
from them ; marks the size of the mildewed spots, reads 

^ DomJbey and Son, ch.iT. 'See amU, vol. iL note, page 128. 
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the names of the scholars carved on the door, and 
dweUs on the form of the letters. And this minute 
description has nothing cold about it: if it is thus 
detailed, it is because the contemplation was intense ; 
it proves its passion by its exactness. We felt this 
passion without accounting for it ; suddenly we find it 
at the end of a page ; the boldness of the style renders 
it visible, and the violence of the phrase attests the 
violence of the impression. Excessive metaphors bring 
before the mind grotesque fancies. We feel ourselves 
beset by extravagant visions. Mr. Mell takes his flute, 
and blows on it, says Gopperfield, "until I almost 
thought he would gradually blow his whole being into 
the large hole at the top, and ooze away at the keys."^ 
Tom Pinch, disabused at last, discovers that his master 
Pecksniff is a hjrpocritical rogue. He ''had so long 
been used to steep the Pecksniff of his fancy in his tea, 
and spread him out upon his toast, and take him as a 
relish with his beer, that he made but a poor breakfast 
on the first morning after his expulsion."^ We think of 
Hof&nann's fantastic tales ; we are arrested by a fixed 
idea, and our head begins to ache. These eccentricities 
are in the style of sickness rather than of healtL 

Therefore Dickens is admirable in depicting halluci- 
nations. We see that he feels himself those of his 
characters, that he is engrossed by their ideas, that he 
enters into their madness. As an Englishman and a 
moralist, he has described remorse frequently. Perhaps 
it may be said that he makes a scarecrow of it, and 
that an artist is wrong to transform himself into an 
assistant of the policeman and the preacher. What of 
that ? The portrait of Jonas Chuzzlewit is so terrible^ 

^ Dfmrid OopperJMd, ch. y. * Martin ChuagUwU^ ch. xzxtL 
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that we may pardon it for being usefoL Jonas, leaving 
his chamber secretly, has treacherously mordered his 
enemy, and thinks henceforth to breathe in peace; 
but the recollection of the murder gradually disorganises 
his mind, like poison. He is no longer able to control 
his ideas ; they bear him on with the foxy of a terrified 
horsa He is for ever thinking, and shuddering as he 
thinks, of the room where people believed he slept. He 
sees this room, counts the tiles of the floor, pictures 
the long folds of the dark curtains, the tumbled bed, 
the door at which some one might have knocked. The 
more he wants to escape from this vision, the more he 
is immersed in it ; it is a burning abjrss in which he 
roUs, struggling, with cries and sweats of agony. He 
fancies himself lying in his bed, as he ought to be, and 
an instant after he sees himself there. He fears this 
other self. The dream is so vivid, that he is not sure 
that he is not in LondoiL *' He became in a manner 
his own ghost and phantom." And this imaginary 
being, like a mirror, only redoubles before his conscience 
the image of assassination and punishment. He returns, 
and shuffles, with pale face, to the door of his chamber. 
He, a man of business, a man of figures, a coarse 
machine of positive reasoning, has become as fanciful 
as a nervous woman. '' He stole on, to the door, on tip- 
toe, as if he dreaded to disturb his own imaginary rest" 
At the moment when he turns the key in the lock, " a 
monstrous fear beset his mind. What if the murdered 
man were there before him." At last he enters, and 
tumbles into bed, burnt up with fever. "He buried 
himself beneath the blankets," so as to try not to see 
"that infernal room"; he sees it more clearly stilL 
The rustling of the clothes, the bu2z of an insect, the 
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beatings of his heart, all ciy to him Murderer ! His 
mind fixed with '' an agony of listening" on the door, 
he ends by thinking that people open it; he hears it 
creaL His senses are distorted ; he dares not mistnist 
them, he dares no longer believe in them ; and in this 
nightmare, in which drowned reason leaves nothing 
but a chaos of hideous forms, he finds no reality but 
the incessant burden of his convulsive despair. Thence- 
forth all his thoughts, dangers, the whole world dis- 
appears for him in "the one dread question only,'' 
" When would they find the body in the wood ?" He 
forces himself to distract his thoughts from this ; they 
remain stamped and glued to it ; they hold him to it 
as by a chain of iron. He continually figures himself 
going into the wood, " going softly about it and about 
it among the leaves, approaching it nearer and nearer 
through a gap in the boughs, and startling the very 
flies, that were thickly sprinkled all over it, like heaps 
of dried currants." His mind was fixed and fastened 
on the discovery, for intelligence of which he listened 
intently to every cry and shout; listened when any 
one came in, or went out ; watched from the window 
the people who passed up and down the street." At 
the same time, he has ever before his eyes that corpse 
" lying alone in the wood ;" " he was for ever showing 
and presenting it, as it were, to every creature whom 
he saw. ' Look here 1 do you know of this ? Is it 
found ? Do you suspect nie V If he had been con- 
denmed to bear the body in his arms, and lay it down 
for recognition at the feet of every one he met, it could 
not have been more constantly with him, or a cause of 
more monotonous and dismal occupation than it was 
in this state of his mind."^ 
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Jonas is on the verge of madness. There are other 
characters quite mad. Dickens has drawn three or four 
portraits of madmen, very funny at first sight, but so 
true that they are in reality horrible. It needed an 
imagination like his, irregular, excessive, capable of fixed 
ideas, to exhibit the derangements of reason. Two 
especially there are, which make us laugh, and which 
make us shudder. Augustus, a gloomy maniac, who is 
on the point of marrying Miss Pecksniff; and poor Mr. 
Dick, partly an idiot, partly a monomaniac, who lives 
with Miss Trotwood. To understand these sudden ex- 
altations, these unforeseen gloominesses, these incredible 
summersaults of perverted sensitiveness ; to reproduce 
these hiatuses of thought, these interruptions of reason- 
ing, this recurrence of a word, always the same, which 
breaks in upon a phrase attempted and overturns re- 
nascent reason ; to see the stupid smile, the vacant look^ 
the foolish and uneasy physiognomy of these haggard 
old children who painfully grope about from one idea 
to another, and stumble at every step on the threshold of 
the truth which they cannot attain, is a faculty which 
Hoffmann alone has possessed in an equal d^ree with 
Dickens. The play of these shattered reasons is like the 
creaking of a door on its rusty hinges; it makes one 
sick to* hear it We find in it, if we like, a discordant 
burst of laughter, but we discover still more easily a 
groan and a lamentation, and we are terrified to gauge 
the lucidity, strangeness, exaltation, violence of imagi- 
nation which has produced such creations, which has 
carried them on and sustained them unbendingly to 
the end, and which found itself in its proper sphere in 
imitating and producing their irrationality. 
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III. 

To what can this force be applied ? Imaginations 
differ not only in their nature, but also in their object ; 
after having gauged their energy, we must define their 
domain ; in the wide world the artist makes a world 
for himself; involuntarily he chooses a class of objects 
which he prefers ; others do not worm his genius, and 
he does not perceive them. Dickens does not perceive 
great things ; this is the second feature of his imagina- 
tion. Enthusiasm seizes him in connection with every- 
thing, especially in connection with vulgar objects, a 
curiosity shop, a sign-post, a town-crier. He has vigour, 
he does not attain beauty. His instrument produces 
vibrating, but not harmonious sounds. If he is describ- 
ing a house, he will draw it with geometrical clearness ; 
he will put all its colours in relief, discover a face and 
thought in the shutters and the spouts ; he will make 
a sort of human being out of the house, grimacing and 
forcible, which attracts our attention, and which we 
shall never forget ; but he will not see the grandeur of 
the long monumental lines, the calm majesty of the 
broad shadows boldly divided by the white plaster ; the 
cheerfulness of the light which covers them, and becomes 
palpable in the black niches in which it dives as though 
to rest and to sleep. If he is painting a landscape, he 
will perceive the haws which dot with their red fruit the 
leafless hedges, the thin vapour steaming from a distant 
stream, the motions of an insect in the grass ; but the 
deep poetry which the author of Valentine and Andri^ 
would have felt, will escape him. He will be lost, 
like the painters of his country, in the minute and 

^ NoTelfl of Qeorge Saad. 
VOL. IV. K 
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impassioned observation of small things ; he will have no 
love of beautiful forms and fine colours. He wiU not 
perceive that the blue and the red, the straight line and 
the curve, are enough to compose vast concerts, which 
amidst so many various expressions maintain a grand 
serenity, and open up in the depths of the soul a spring 
of health and happiness. Happiness is lacking in him ; 
his inspiration is a feverish rapture, which does not 
select its objects, which animates promiscuously the 
ugly, the vulgar, the ridiculous, and which communi- 
cating to his creations an indescribable jerldness and 
violence, deprives them of the delight and harmony 
which in other hands they might have retained. Miss 
Ruth is a very pretty housekeeper ; she puts on her 
apron ; what a treasure this apron is ! Dickens turns it 
over and over, like a milliner's shopman who wants to 
sell it She holds it in her hands, then she puts it round 
her waist, ties the strings, spreads it out, smoothes it that 
it may fall well What does she not do with her apron ? 
And how delighted is Dickens during these innocent 
occupations ? He utters little exclamations of joyous 
fun. " Oh heaven, what a wicked little stomacher I** 
He apostrophises a ring, he sports round Ruth, he is so 
delighted that he claps his hands. It is much worse when 
she is making the pudding ; there is a whole scene, dra- 
matic and lyric, with exclamations, protasis, sudden in- 
versions as complete as a Greek tragedy. These kitchen 
refinements and this waggery of imagination make us 
think, by way of contrast, of the household pictures of 
George Sand, of the room of Genevieve the flower-girl 
She, like Ruth, is making a useful object, very useful, since 
she will sell it to-morrow for tenpence ; but this object 
is a full-blown rose, whose fragile petals are moulded 
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by her fingers as by the fingers of a fairy, whose fresh 
corolla is purpled with a vermilion as tender as that of 
her cheeks ; a fragile masterpiece which bloomed on an 
evening of poetic emotion, whilst from her window she 
beheld in the sky the piercing and divine eyes of the stars, 
and in the depths of her virgin heart murmured the first 
breath of love. Dickens does not need such a sight for his 
transports ; a stage-coach throws him into dithyrambs ; 
the wheels, the splashing, the cracking whip, the clatter 
of the horses, harness, the vehicle ; here is enough to 
transport him. He feels sympathetically the motion 
of the coach ; it bears him along with it ; he hears the 
gallop of the horses in his brain, and goes off, uttering 
this ode, which seems to proceed from the guard's horn : 

** Toho, among the gathering shades ; making of no account 
the deep reflections of the trees, but scampering on through light 
and darkness, all the same, as if the light of London, fifty miles 
away, were quite enough to travel by, and some to spare. Yoho, 
beside the village green, where cricket-players linger yet, and 
every little indentation made in the fresh grass by bat or wicket, 
ball or player's foot, sheds out its perfume on the night. Away 
with four iresh horses from the Bald-faced Stag, where topers 
congregate about the door admiring ; and the last team, with 
traces hanging loose, go roaming off towards the pond, until 
observed and shouted after by a dozen throats, while volunteer- 
ing boys pursue them. Now, with a clattering of hoofs and 
striking out of fiery sparks, across the old stone bridge, and 
down again into the shadowy road, and through the open gate, 
and far away, away into the wold. Yoho ! 

" Yoho, behind there, stop that bugle for a moment I Gome 
creeping over to the front, along the coach-roof, guard, and make 
one at this basket ! Not that we slacken in our pace the while, 
not we : we rather put the bits of blood upon their mettle, for 
the greater glozy of the snack. Ah ! It is long since this bottfe 
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of old wine was brought into contact with the mellow breath of 
night, you may depend, and rare good stuff it is to wet a bugler's 
whistle with. Only try it. Don't be afraid of turning up your 
finger, Bill, another pull ! Now, take your breath, and tiy the 
bugle, Bill. There's music ! There's a tone ! '^ Over the hills 
and far away," indeed, Yoho ! The skittish mare is all alive to- 
night. Yoho! Yohol 

** See the bright moon ; high up before we know it ; making 
the earth reflect the objects on its breast like water. Hedges, 
trees, low cottages, church steeples, blighted stumps and flourish- 
ing young slips, have all grown vain upon the sudden, and mean 
to contemplate their own fair images till morning. The poplars 
yonder rustle, that their quivering leaves may see themselves 
upon the ground. Not so the oak ; trembling does not become 
him ; and he watches himself in his stout old burly steadfastness, 
without the motion of a twig. The moss-grown gate, ill poised 
upon its creaking hinges, crippled and decayed, swings to and 
fro before its glass like some fantastic dowager; while our own 
ghostly likeness travels on, Yoho ! Yoho ! through ditch and 
brake, upon the ploughed land and the smooth, along the steep 
hiU-side and steeper wall, as if it were a phantom-Hunter. 

" Clouds too ! And a mist upon the Hollow ! Not a dull 
fog that hides it, but a light, airy, gauze-like mist, which in our 
eyes of modest admiration gives a new charm to the beauties it 
is spread before : as real gauze has done ere now, and would 
again, so please you, though we were the Pope. Yoho ! Why, 
now we travel like the Moon herself. Hiding this minute in a 
grove of trees, next minute in a patch of vapour, emerging now 
upon our broad, clear course, withdrawing now, but always dash- 
ing on, our journey is a counterpart of hers. Yoho ! A match 
against the Moon ! 

" The beauty of the night is hardly felt, when Day comes 
leaping up. Yoho 1 Two stages, and the country roads are 
almost changed to a continuous street Yoho, past market 
gardens, rows of houses, villas, crescents, tenBoes, and squaies; 
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past waggons, coaches, carts; past early workmen, late stragglers, 
drunken men, and sober carriers of loads ; past brick and mortar 
in its every shape ; and in among the rattling pavements, where 
a jaunty-seat upon a coach is not so easy to preserve ! Yoho 
down countless turnings, and through countless mazy ways, until 
an old Inn-yard is gained, and Tom Pinch, getting down, quite 
stunned and giddy, is in London [ " ^ 

All this to tell us that Tom Pinch is come to 
London ! This fit of lyric poetry, in which the most 
poetic extravagances spring from the most vulgar 
conmionplaces, like sickly flowers growing in a broken 
old flower-pot, displays in its natural and quaint 
contrasts all the sides of Dickens' imagination. We 
shall have his portrait if we picture to ourselves a man 
who, with a stewpan in one hand and a postillion's 
whip in the other, took to meJdng prophecies. 

IV. 

The reader already foresees what vehement emotions 
this species of imagination will produce. The mode of 
conception in a man governs the mode of thought 
When the mind, barely attentive, follows the indistinct 
outlines of a rough sketched image, joy and grief 
glide past him with insensible touch. When the 
mind, with rapt attention, penetrates the minute details 
of a precise image, joy and grief shake the whole man. 

Dickens has this attention, and sees these details: 
this is why he meets everywhere with objects of 
exaltation. He never abandons his impassioned tone ; 
he never rests in a natural style and in simple 
narrative; he only rails or weeps; he writes but 

^ Martin ChtuzUwit, ch. 
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satires or elegies. He has the feverish sensibility of a 
woman who laughs loudly, or melts into tears at the 
sudden shock of the slightest occurrence. This impas- 
sioned style is extremely potent^ and to it may be 
attributed half the glory of Dickens. The majority of 
men have only weak emotions. We labour mechanic- 
ally, and yawn much; three-fourths of things leave 
us cold; we go to sleep by habit, and we no longer 
remark the household scenes, petty details, stale 
adventures, which are the basis of our existence. A 
man comes, who suddenly renders them interesting; 
nay, who makes them dramatic, changes them into 
objects of admiration, tenderness and dread. Without 
leaving the fireside or the omnibus, we are trembling,, 
our eyes full of tears, or shaken by fits of inextingiush- 
able laughter. We are transformed, our life is doubled ; 
our soul had been vegetating; now it feels, suffers, 
loves. The contrast, the rapid succession, the number 
of the sentiments, add further to its trouble ; we are 
immersed for two himdred pages in a torrent of new 
emotions, contrary and increasing, which commimicate& 
its violence to the mind, which carries it away in 
digressions and falls, and only casts it on the bank 
enchanted and exhausted. It is an intoxication, and 
on a delicate soul the effect would be too forcible; 
but it suits the English public, and that public has 
justified it. 

This sensibility can hardly have more than two issues 
— laughter and tears. There are others, but they are 
only reached by lofty eloquence ; they are the path to 
sublimity, and we have seen that for Dickens this path 
is cut off. Yet there is no writer who knows better 
how to touch and melt; he makes us weep, absolutely 
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shed tears ; before reading him we did not know there 
was so much pity in the heart. The grief of a child, 
who wishes to be loved by his father, and whom his 
father does not love; the despairing love and slow 
death of a poor half-imbecile young man: all these 
pictures of secret grief leave an ineffaceable impression. 
The tears which he sheds are genuine, and compassion 
is their only source. Balzac, George Sand, Stendhal 
have also recorded human miseries; is it possible to 
write without recording them ? But they do not seek 
them out, they hit upon them ; they do not dream of 
displaying them to us ; they were going elsewhere, and 
met them on their way. They love art better than 
men. They delight only in setting in motion the 
springs of passions, in combining large systems of 
events, in constructing powerful characters: they do 
not write from sympathy with the wretched, but from 
love of beauty. When we have finished George Sand's 
Mawprat, our emotion is not pure sympathy ; we feel, 
in addition, a deep admiration for the greatness and 
the generosity of love. When we have come to the 
end of Balzac's Le Pbrt Ooriot, our heart is pained by 
the tortures of that anguish ; but the astonishing inven- 
tiveness, the accumulation of facts, the abundance of 
general ideas, the force of analysis, transport us into 
the world of science, and our painful sympathy is 
calmed by the spectacle of this physiology of the heart 
Dickens never calms our sympathy ; he selects subjects 
in which it alone, and more than elsewhere, is unfolded : 
the long oppression of children persecuted and starved 
by their schoolmaster; the life of the factory-hand 
Stephen, robbed and degraded by his wife, driven away 
by his fellow-workmen, accused of theft, lingering six 
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days at the bottom of a pit into which he has fallen, 
maimed, consumed by fever, and dying when he is at 
length discovered. Bachael, his only friend, is there; 
and his delirium, his cries, the storm of despair in which 
Dickens envelopes his characters, have prepared the 
way for the painful picture of this resigned death. 
The bucket brings up a poor, crushed human creature, 
and we see " the pale, worn, patient face looking up to 
the sky, whilst the right hand, shattered and hanging 
down, seems as if waiting to be taken by another hand.** 
Yet he smiles, and feebly said "Bachael!" She 
stooped down, and bent over him imtil her eyes were 
between his and the sky, for he could not so much 
as turn them to look at her. Then in broken words 
he tells her of his long agony. Ever since he was 
bom he has met with nothing but misery and injustice ; 
it is the rule — the weak suffer, and are made to suffer. 
This pit into which he had fallen " has cost hundreds 
and himdreds o' men's lives — fathers, sons, brothers, 
dear to thousands an' thousands, an' keeping 'em fro' 
want and himger. . . . The men that works in pits . . . 
ha' pray'n an' pra/n the lawmakers for Christ's sake 
not to let their work be murder to 'em, but to spare 'em 
for th' wives and children, that they loves as well as 
gentlefok loves theirs;" all in vain. "When the pit 
V was in work, it killed wi'out need ; when 't is let alone, 
it kills wi'out need."^ Stephen says this without 
anger, quietly, merely as the trutL He has his 
calumniator before him ; he does not get angry, accuses 
no one; he only charges old Gradgrind to dear him 
and make his name good with all men as soon as he 
shall be dead. His heart is up there in heaven, where 

^ Hard Times, bk. 8, ch. Ti 
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he has seen a star shining. In his agony, on his bed 
of stones, he has gazed upon it, and the tender and 
touching glance of the divine star has calmed, by its 
mystical serenity, the anguish of mind and body. 

** ' It ha' shined upon me/ he said reverently, ' m my pain 
and trouble down below. It ha' shined into my mind. I ha' 
lookn at't and thowt o' thee, Rachael, till the muddle in my 
mind have cleared awa, above a bit, I hope. If soom ha' been 
wantin' in unnerstan'in' me better, I, too, ha' been wantin' in 
unnerstan'in' them better. 

" * In my pain an' trouble, lookin' up yonder, — wi' it shinin' 
on me. — I ha' seen more clear, and ha' made it my dyin' prayer 
that aw th' world may on'y coom toogether more, an' get a 
better unnerstan'in' o' one another, than when I were in't my 
own weak seln. ' 

" ' Often as I coom to myseln, and found it shinin' on me 
down there in my trouble, I thowt it were the star as guided to 
Our Saviour's home. I awmust think it be the very star ! ' 

" They carried him very gently along the fields, and down 
the lanes, and over the wide landscape ; Rachael always holdiog 
the hand in hers. Very few whispers broke the mournful silence. 
It was soon a funeral procession. The star had shown him 
where to find the Qod of the poor ; and through humility, and 
sorrow, and forgiveness, he had gone to his Bedeea.er's rest." ^ 

This same writer is the most railing, the most comic, 
the most jocose of English authors. And it is moreover 
a singular gaiety ! It is the only kind which would 
harmonise with this impassioned sensibility. There is 
a laughter akin to tears. Satire is the sister of elegy : 
if the second pleads for the oppressed, the first combats 
the oppressors. Feeling painfully all the wrongs that 
are committed, and the vices that are practised, Dickens 

' Hard Times^ bk. 8, ch. vi. 
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avenges himself bj ridicule. He does not paint, 
he punishes. Nothing could be more damaging than 
those long chapters of sustained irony, in which tbe 
sarcasm is pressed, line after line, more sanguinary and 
piercing in the chosen adversary. There are five or six 
against the Americans, — ^their venal newspapers, their 
drunken journalists, their cheating speculators, their 
women authors, their coarseness, their familiarity, their 
insolence, their brutality, — enough to captivate an absol- 
utist, and to justify the French Liberal who, returning 
from New York, embraced with tears in his eyes the 
first gendarme whom he saw on landing at Havre. 
Starting of commercial companies, interviews between a 
member of Parliament and his constituents, instructions 
of a member of the House of Commons to his secretary, 
the outward display of great banking-houses, the 
laying of the first stone of a public building, every kind 
of ceremony and lie of English society, are depicted 
with the fire and bitterness of Hogarth. There are 
parts where the comic element is so violent, that it has 
the semblance of vengeance, — as the story of Jonas 
Chuzzlewit " The very first word which this excellent 
boy learnt to spell was gain, and the second (when he 
came into two syllables) was money." This fine 
education had unfortunately produced two results : 
first, that, " having been long taught by his father to 
overreach everybody, he had imperceptibly acquired a 
love of overreaching that venerable monitor himself;" 
secondly, that being taught to regard everything as a 
matter of property, "he had gradually come to look 
with impatience on his parent as a certain amount of 
personal estate," who would be very well " secured," in 
that particular description of strong-box which is 
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commonly called a cofiSn^ and banked in the grave.^ 
"Is that my father snoring, Pecksni£f?" asked Jonas: 
** tread upon his foot ; will you be so good ? The foot 
next you is the gouty ona"* Yoimg Chuzzlewit is 
introduced to us with this mark of attention; we 
may judge by this of his other feelings. In reality, 
Dickens is gloomy, Uke Hogarth; but, Uke Hogarth, 
he makes us burst with laughter by the buffoonery 
of his invention and the violence of his caricatures. 
He pushes his characters to absurdity with unwonted 
boldness. Pecksniff hits off moral phrases and senti- 
mental actions in so grotesque a manner, that they make 
him extravagant. Never were heard such monstrous 
oratorical displays. Sheridan had already painted an 
English hypocrite, Joseph Surface ; but he differs from 
Pecksniff as much as a portrait of the eighteenth century 
differs from a cartoon of Punch, Dickens makes hypo- 
crisy so deformed and monstrous, that his hypocrite 
ceases to resemble a man ; we would call him one of those 
fantastic figures whose nose is greater than his body. 
This exaggerated comicality springs from excess of imag- 
ination. Dickens uses the same spring throughout. The 
better to make us see the object he shows us, he dazzles 
the reader^s eyes with it ; but the reader is amused by 
this irregular fancy : the fire of the execution makes 
him forget that the scene is improbable, and he laughs 
heartily as he listens to the undertaker. Mould, enume- 
rating the consolations which filial piety, well backed 
by money, may find in his shop. What grief could not 
be softened by 

'* ' Four horses to each vehicle . . . velvet trappings . . . 
drivers in doth cloaks and top-boots ... the plumage of the 

^ Martin ChwaUwii, eh. yiii * Ibid^ 
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ostrich, dyed black . . . any number of walking attendantB, 
dressed in the first style of funeral fashion, and carrying batons 
tipped with brass ... a place in Westminster Abbey itself, if 
he choose to invest it in such a purchase. Oh ! do not let us 
say that gold is dross, when it can buy such things as these.' 
'Ay, Mrs. Gkunp, you are right,' rejoined the undertaker. 'We 
should be an honoured calling. We do good by stealth, and 
blush to have it mentioned in our little bills. How much con- 
solation may I — even I,' cried Mr. Mould, ' have diffused among 
my fellow-creatures by means of my four long-tailed pranoerSy 
never harnessed under ten pund ten 1 ' " ^ 

Usually Dickens remains grave whilst drawing his 
caricatures. English wit consists in saying very jocu- 
lar things in a solemn manner. Tone and ideas are 
then in contrast ; every contrast makes a strong impres- 
sion. Dickens loves to produce them, and his public 
to hear them. 

If at times he forgets to castigate his neighbour, if 
he tries to sport, to amuse himself, he is not the more 
happy for all that. The chief element of the English 
character is its want of happiness. The ardent and 
tenacious imagination of Dickens is impressed with 
things too firmly, to pass lightly and gaily over the 
surface. He leans too heavily on them, he penetrates, 
works into, hollows them out ; all these violent actions 
are efforts, and all efforts are sufferings. To be happy, 
a man must be light-minded, as a Frenchman of the 
eighteenth century, or sensual, as an Italian of the 
sixteenth ; a man must not get anxious about things, 
if he wishes to enjoy them. Dickens does get anxious, 
and does not enjoy. Let us take a little comical acci- 
dent^ such as we meet witli in the street — a gust of 

^ Martin CfhwaskwU, ch. xix. 
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wind, which blows about the garments of a street-porter. 
Scaramouche will grin with good humour ; Le Sage smile 
like a diverted man ; both will pass by and think no 
more of it Dickens muses over it for half a page. 
He sees so clearly all the effects of the wind, he puts 
himself so entirely in its place, he imagines for it a 
will so impassioned and precise, he shakes the clothes 
of the poor man hither and thither so violently and so 
long, he turns the gust into a tempest, into a persecu- 
tion so great, that we are made giddy ; and even whilst 
we laugh, we feel in ourselves too much emotion and 
compassion to laugh heartily : 

"And a breezy, gooseHBkinned, blue-nosed, red-eyed, stony- 
toed, tooth-chattering place it was, to wait in, in the winter- 
time, as Toby Yeck well knew. The wind came tearing round 
the comer-— especially the east wind — as if it had sallied forth, 
express, from the confines of the earth, to have a blow at Toby. 
And often-times it seemed to come upon him sooner than it had 
expected ; for, bouncing round the comer, and passing Toby, it 
would suddenly wheel round again, as if it cried : * Why, here 
he is ! ' Incontinently his little white apron would be caught 
up over his head like a naughty boy's garments, and his feeble 
little cane would be seen to wrestle and struggle unavailingly in 
his hand, and his legs would undergo tremendous agitation ; 
and Toby himself, all aslant, and facing now in this direction, 
now in that, would be so banged and buffeted, and touzled, and 
worried, and hustled, and lifted off his feet, as to render it a 
state of things but one degree removed from a positive miracle 
that he wasn't carried up bodily into the air as a colony of frogs 
or snails or other portable creatures sometimes are, and rained 
down agam, to the great astonishment of the natives, on some 
strange oomer of the world where ticket-porters are nnknown.**^ 

^ The Chimes, the first quarter. 
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If now we would picture in a glance this imagina- 
tion, — so lucid, so violent, so passionately fixed on the 
object selected, so deeply touched by little things, so 
wholly attached to the details and sentiments of vulgar 
life, so fertile in incessant emotions, so powerful in 
rousing painful pity, sarcastic raillery, nervoiis gaiety, 
— ^we must fancy a London street on a rainy winter's 
night. The flickering light of the gas dazzles our eyes, 
streams through the shop windows, floods over the 
passing forms ; and its harsh light, settling upon their 
contracted features, brings out, with endless detail 
and damaging force, their wrinkles, deformities, troubled 
expression. If in this close and dirty crowd we dis- 
cover the fresh face of a young girl, this artificial light 
covers it with false and excessive lights and shades ; 
it makes it stand out against the rainy and cold black- 
ness with a strange halo. The mind is struck with 
wonder ; but we carry our hand to our eyes to cover 
them, and, whilst we admire the force of this light, 
we involuntarily think of the real country sun and the 
tranquil beauty of day. 

§ 2. — ^The PuBua 

I. 

Plant this talent on English soil ; the literary opinion 
of the countiy will direct its growth and explain its 
fruits. For this public opinion is its private opinion ; 
it does not submit to it as to an external constraint, 
but feels it inwardly as an inner persuasion ; it does 
not hinder, but develops it, and only repeats aloud what 
it said to itself in a whisper. 

The counsels of tliis public taste are somewhat like 
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this; the more powerful because they agree with its 
natural inclination, and urge it upon its special 
course: — 

" Be moral AH your novels must be such as may 
be read by young girls. We are practical minds, and 
we would not have literature corrupt practical life. 
We believe in family life, and we would not have 
literature paint the passions which attack family life. 
We are Protestants, and we have preserved something 
of the severity of our fathers against enjoyment and 
passions. Amongst these, love is the worst. Beware 
of resembling in this respect the most illustrious of 
our neighbours. Love is the hero of all George Sand's 
novels. Married or not, she thinks it beautiful, holy, 
sublime in itself; and she says so. Don't believe this ; 
and if you do believe it, don't say it. It is a bad ex- 
ample. Love thus represented makes marriage a 
secondary matter. It ends in marriage, or destroys it, 
or does without it, according to circumstances; but 
whatever it does, it treats it as inferior ; it does not 
recognise any holiness in it, beyond that which love 
gives it, and holds it impious if it is excluded. A novel 
of this sort is a plea for the heart, the imagination, 
enthusiasm, nature ; but it is also often a plea against 
society and law : we do not suffer society and law to 
be touched, directly or indirectly. To present a feeling 
as divine, to make all institutions bow before it, to 
cany it through a series of generous actions, to sing 
with a sort of heroic inspiration the combats which it 
wages and the attacks which it sustains, to enrich it 
with all the force of eloquence, to crown it with all 
the flowers of poetry, is to paint the life, which it results 
in, as more beautifol and loftier than others, to set it 
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fix aJyyre all puBons sod isOBB, in a wiHimft regioii, 
Cfft acLrooe, vtence it ddnesasa li^it, a oooaoladon, a 
l^ifiie, aad donn all bearts towazds it. Pediapa thia is 
tb^ worid <A artists ; it is not the wcxld of ordinaij 
meiL VeAxfs it is true to nature ; we make nature 
give waj beficire the interests of societj. (jeoige Sand 
paints impassioned women; paint you for us good 
wom€9L George Sand makes us desire to be in love ; 
do Tou make us desire to be married. 

''This has its disadvantages without doubt; ait 
suffers by it, if the public gains. Though your char- 
acters give the best examples, your works will be of 
less value. No matter ; you may console yourself with 
the thought that you are moral Tour lovers will be 
uninteresting ; for the only interest natural to their age 
IB the violence of passion, and you cannot paint passion. 
In Nicholas Nickleby you will show two good young 
men, like all young men, marrying two good young 
women, like all young women ; in Martin Chuzzleunt you 
will show two more good yoimg men, perfectly resem- 
bling the other two, marrying again two good young 
women, perfectly resembling the other two ; in Dornbey 
and Son there will be only one good young man and one 
good young woman. Otherwise there is no difference. 
And so on. The number of your marriages is marvel- 
lous, and you marry enough couples to people England. 
Wliat is more curious still, they are all disinterested, 
and the young man and young woman snap their 
fingers at money as sincerely as in the Op^ra Comique. 
Vou will not cease to dwell on the pretty shynesses of 
the betrothed, the tears of the mothers, tiie tears of all 
the guests, the amusing and touching scenes of the 
dinner table ; you will create a crowd of family pictures. 
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all touching, and almost all as c^reeable as screen- 
paintings. The reader is moved ; he thinks he is be« 
holding the innocent loves and virtuous attentions 
of a little boy and girl of ten. He should Uke to 
say to them : ' Good little people, continue to be very 
proper.* But the chief interest will be for yoimg 
girls, who will learn in how devoted and yet suit- 
able a manner a lover ought to court his intended. 
K you venture on a seduction, as in CopperJUld, you 
do not relate the progress, ardour, intoxication of 
love; you only depict its miseries, despair, and re- 
morse. If in CopperJUld and the Cricket cm the Hearth 
you present a troubled marriage and a suspected wife, 
you hasten to restore peace to the marriage and 
innocence to the wife ; and you will deliver, by her 
mouth, so splendid a eulogy on marriage, that it 
might serve for a model to Emile Augier.* If in Hard 
Times the wife treads on the border of crime, she shall 
check herself there. If in Dombey and Son she flees 
from her husband's roof, she remains pure, only incurs 
the appearance of crime, and treats her lover in such a 
manner that the reader wishes to be the husband. 
If, lastly, in CopperJUld you relate the emotions 
and follies of love, you will rally this poor affection, 
depict its littlenesses, not venture to make us hear 
the ardent, generous, undisciplined blast of the all- 
powerful passion ; you turn it into a toy for good chil- 
dren, or a pretty marriage-trinket But marriage will 
compensate you. Tour genius of observation and 
taste for details is exercised on the scenes of domestic 
life ; you will excel in the picture of a fireside, family 

^ A living French author, whose dramu are all said to have a mocil 
purpose. — Tb. 

VOL. lY. JU 
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prattle, children on the knees of their mother, a hus- 
band watching by lamplight by the side of his sleeping 
wife, the heart full of joy and courage, because it feels 
that it is working for its own. You will describe 
charming or grave portraits of women ; of Dora, who 
after marriage continues to be a little girl, whose 
pouting, prettinesses, childishnesses, laughter, make the 
house gay, like the chirping of a bird ; Esther, whose 
perfect goodness and divine innocence cannot be 
affected by trials or years; Agnes, so calm, patient, 
sensible, pure, worthy of respect, a very model of a 
wife, sufficient in herself to claim for marriage the 
respect which we demand for it Aind when it is 
necessary to show the beauty of these duties, the great- 
ness of this conjugal love, the depth of the sentiment 
which ten years of confidence, cares, and reciprocal 
devotion have created, you will find in your sensibility, 
so long constrained, speeches as pathetic as the strongest 
words of love.^ 

"The worst novels are not those which glorify 
lova A man must live across the Channel to dare 
what the French have dared. In England, some admire 
Balzac; but no man would tolerate him. Some pre- 
tend that he is not immoral ; but every one will recognise 
that he always and everywhere makes morality an 
abstraction. George Sand has only celebrated one 
passion; Balzac has celebrated them alL He has 
considered them as forces; and holding that force is 
beautiful, he has supported them by their causes, 
surrounded them by their circumstances, developed 
them in their effects, pushed them to an extreme, and 

> David CopperJUld, ch. Ixr. ; the scene between the doctor and 
hie wifis. 
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magnified them so as to make them into sublime 
monswers, more systematic and more true than the tnitL 
We do not admit that a man is onlj an artist, and 
nothing else. We would not have him separate him- 
self from his conscience, and lose sight of the practical 
We will never consent to see that such is the leading 
feature of our own Shakspeare ; we will not recognise 
that he, like Balzac, brings his heroes to crime and 
monomania, and that, like him, he lives in a land of 
pure logic and imagination. We have changed much 
since the sixteenth century, and we condemn now what 
we approved formerly. We would not have the reader 
interested in a miser, an ambitious man, a rake. And 
he is interested in them when the writer, neither prais- 
ing nor blaming, sets himself to imfold the mood^ 
training, shape of the head, and habits of mind which 
have impressed in him this primitive inclination, to 
prove the necessity of its effects, to lead it through all 
its stages, to show the greater power which age and 
contentment give, to expose the irresistible fall which 
hurls man into madness or death. The reader, caught 
by this reasoning, admires the work which it has pro- 
duced, and forgets to be indignant against the personage 
created. He says. What a splendid miser I and thinks 
not of the evils which avarice causes. He becomes 
a philosopher and an artist, and remembers not that he 
is an upright man. Always recollect that you are 
such, and renounce the beauties which may flourish on 
this evil soil 

" Amongst these the first is greatness. A man must 
be interested in passions to comprehend their fuU effect, 
to count all tiieir springs, to describe their whole course. 
They are diseases ; if a man is content to blame them 
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he will never know them ; if you are not a physiologist, 
if you are not enamoured of them, if you do not make 
your heroes out of them, if you do not start with 
pleasure at the sight of a fine feature of avarice, as at 
the sight of a valuable symptom, you will not be able 
to imfold their vast system, and to display their fatal 
greatness. You will not have this unmoral merit ; and, 
moreover, it does not suit your species of mind. Your 
dxtreme sensibility, and ever-ready irony, must needs 
be exercised ; you have not sufficient calmness to pene- 
trate to the depths of a character, you prefer to weep 
over or to rail at it ; you lay the blame on it, make 
it your friend or foe, render it touching or odious; 
you do not depict it; you are too impassioned, and 
not enough inquisitive. On the other hand, the ten- 
acity of your imagination, the vehemence and fixity 
with which you impress your thought into the detail 
you wish to grasp, limit your knowledge, arrest you in 
a single feature, prevent you from reaching all the parts 
of a soul, and from sounding its depths. Your imagina- 
tion is too lively, too meagre. These, then, are the 
characters you will outline. You will grasp a personage 
in a single attitude, you will see of him only that, and 
you will impose it upon him from b^inning to end. 
His face will always have the same expression, and this 
expression will be almost always a grimace. Your per- 
sonages will have a sort of knack which will not quit 
them. Miss Mercy will laugh at every word ; Mark 
Tapley will say 'jolly * in every scene ; Mrs. Gamp will 
be ever talking of Mrs. Harris ; Dr. Chillip will not ven- 
ture a single action free from timidity ; Mr. Micawber 
will speak through three volumes the same kind of em- 
phatic phrases, and will pass five or six times. 
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comical suddenness, from joy to grief. Each of your 
characters will be a vice, a virtue, a ridicule personified ; 
and the passion, with which you endow it, will be so 
frequent, so invariable, so absorbing, that it will no longer 
be like a living man, but an abstraction in man's clothes. 
The French have a Tartufife like your PecksniflF, but the 
hypocrisy which he represents has not destroyed the other 
traits of his character ; if he adds to the comedy by his 
vice, he belongs to humanity by his nature. He has, 
besides his ridiculous feature, a character and a mood ; 
he is coarse, strong, red in the face, brutal, sensual; 
the vehemence of his blood medces him bold ; his bold- 
ness makes him calm ; his boldness, his calm, his quick 
decision, his scorn of men, make him a great politician. 
When he has entertained the public through five acts, 
he still offers to the psychologist and the physician 
more than one subject of study. Tour PecksniflF will 
oflTer nothing to these. He will only serve to instruct 
and amuse the public. He will be a Uving satire of 
hypocrisy, and nothing more. If you give him a taste 
for brandy, it is gratuitously ; in the mood which you 
assign to him, nothing requires it ; he is so steeped in 
oily hypocrisy, in softness, in a flowing style, in literary 
phrases, in tender morality, that the rest of his nature 
has disappeared ; it is a mask, and not a man. But this 
mask is so grotesque and energetic, that it will be 
useful to the public, and will diminish the number of 
hypocrites. It is our end and yours, and the list of 
your characters will have rather the eflfect of a book of 
satires than of a portrait gallery. 

"For the same reason, these satires, though united, 
will continue efiTectually detached, and will not consti- 
tate a genuine collection. You began with essays, and 
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yonr larger novels are only essays, tagged together. 
The only means of composing a natural and solid whole 
is to write the history of a passion or of a character, to 
take them up at their birth, to see them increase, alter, 
become destroyed, to understand the inner necessity for 
their development. You do not follow this develop- 
ment; you always keep your character in the same 
attitude ; he is a miser, or a hypocrite, or a good man 
to the end, and always after the same fashion : thus he 
has no history. Youcan only change the circumstances 
in which he is met with, you do not change him ; he 
remains motionless, and at every shock that touches him, 
emits the same sound. The variety of events which 
you contrive is therefore only an amusing phantas- 
magoria ; they have no connection, they do not form a 
system, they are but a heap. You will only write lives, 
adventures, memoirs, sketches, collections of scenes, and 
you will not be able to compose an action. But if the 
literaiy taste of your nation, added to the natural 
direction of your genius, imposes upon you moral in- 
tentions, forbids you the lofty depicture of characters, 
vetoes the composition of united aggregates, it presents 
to your observation, sensibility, and satire, a succession 
of original figures which belong only to England, which, 
drawn by your hand, will form a unique gallery, and 
which, with the stamp of your genius, will offer that of 
your country and of your time." 

§ 3. — The CHARACTERa 

I. 

Take away the grotesque characters, who are only 
introduced to fill up and to excite laughter, and you will 
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find that all Dickens' characters belong to two classes 
— people who have feelings and emotions, and people 
who have none. He contrasts the souls which nature 
creates with those which society deforms. One of his 
last novels. Hard Times, is an abstract of all the rest 
He there exalts instinct above reason, intuition of heart 
above positive knowledge ; he attacks education bidlt 
on statistics, figures, and fax^ts ; overwhelms the positive 
and mercantile spirit with misfortune and ridicule; 
and the aristocrat; falls foul of manufax^turing towns, 
combats the pride, harshness, selfishness of the merchant 
towns of smoke and mud, which fetter the bodyin an arti- 
ficial atmosphere, and the mind in a factitious existence. 
He seeks out poor artisans, mountebanks, a foundling, 
and crushes beneath their common sense, generosity^ 
delicacy, courage, and gentleness, the false science, false 
happiness, and false virtue of the rich and powerful 
who despise them. He satirises oppressive society; 
mourns over oppressed nature ; and his elegiac genius, 
like his satirical genius, finds ready to his hand in the 
EngUsh world around him, the sphere which it needs 
for its development 

n. 

The first fruits of English society is hypocrisy. It 
ripens here under the double breath of religion and 
morality ; we know their popularity and sway across 
the Channel In a country where it is shocking 
to laugh on Simday, where the gloomy Puritan has 
preserved something of his old rancour against happi- 
ness, where the critics of ancient history insert disserta- 
tions on the relative virtue of Nebuchadnezzar, it ii 
natoial that the appearance of morality should be 
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serviceable. It is a needful coin : those who lack good 
money coin bad ; and the more pubUc opinion declares 
it precious, the more it is connterfeited. This vice is 
therefore English. Mr. Pecksniff is not found in France. 
His speech would disgust Frenchmen. If they have 
an affectation, it is not of virtue, but of vice : if they 
wish to succeed, they would be wrong to speak of their 
principles : they prefer to confess their weaknesses ; 
and if they have qu8U)ks, they are boasters of immorality. 
They had their hypocrites once, but it was when religion 
was popular. Since Voltaire, Tartuffe is impossible. 
Frenchmen no longer try to affect a piety which would 
deceive no one and lead to nothing. Hypocrisy comes 
and goes, varying with the state of morals, religion^ 
and mind ; we can see, then, how Pecksniff's suits the 
dispositions of his country. English religion is not very 
dogmatical, but wholly moral Therefore Pecksniff does 
not, like Tartuffe, utter theological phrases ; he expands 
altogether in philanthropic tirades. He has progressed 
with the age; he has become a humanitarian philo- 
sopher. He caUs his daughters Mercy and Charity. 
He is tender, he is kind, he gives vent to domestic 
effusions. He innocently exhibits, when visited, charm- 
ing domestic scenes; he displays his paternal hearty 
marital sentiments, the kindly feeling of a good master. 
The family virtues are honoured now-a-days ; he must 
mufSe himself therewith. Oigon formerly said^ as 
taught by Tartuffe : 

" My brother, children, mother, wife might die ! 
Tou think FU care ; no surelj, no 1 not 11"^ 

^ " £t je yemiB mouiir fiire, en&nte, mire, et fenmM 
Que je in*en soacierais autant que de oeU.*' 
These lines, said by Orgon to his brother-in-law Gliaati^ m 
MoUkv'a TartMffe, i yi 
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Modem virtue and English piety think otherwise; 
we must not despise this world in view of the next ; 
we must improve it Tartufife speaks of his hair-shirt 
and his discipline ; Pecksniff^ of his comfortable little 
parlour, of the charm of friendship, the beauties of 
nature. He tries to make men " dwell in imity." 
He is like a member of the Peace Society. He de- 
velops the most touching considerations on the bene- 
fits and beauties of union among men. It will be 
impossible to hear him without being ^ected. Men 
are refined now-a-days, they have read much elegiac 
poetry ; their sensibility is more active ; they can no 
longer be deceived by the coarse impudence of Tartufie. 
This is why Mr. Pecksniff wiU use gestures of sublime 
long-suffering, smiles of ineffable compassion, starts, 
firee and easy movements, graces, tendernesses which 
will seduce the most reserved and charm the most 
deUcate. The English in their Parliament, meetings, 
associations, public ceremonies, have learned the oratori- 
cal phraseology, the abstract terms, the style of political 
economy, of the newspaper and the prospectus. Peck- 
sniff talks like a prospectus. He possesses its obscurity, 
its wordiness, and its emphasis. He seems to soar 
above the earth, in the region of pure ideas, in the 
bosom of truth. He resembles an apostle, brought up 
in the Times office. He spouts general ideas on every 
occasion. He finds a moral lesson in the ham and eggs 
he has just eaten. As he folds his napkin, he rises to 
lofty contemplations : 

" Even the worldly goodB of which we have just diapoeed, 
even they have their moral See how they oome and ga 
Every pleasure is transitory." ^ 

^ Mwriin ChMmUwU, oh. iL 
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" * The process of digestion, as I have been infonned bj 
anatomical friends, is one of the most wonderful works of 
nature. I do not know how it maj be with others, but it is a 
great satisfeM^on to me to know, when regaling on mj humble 
fare, that I am putting in motion the most beautiful machinery 
with which we have any acquaintance. I really feel at such 
times as if I was doing a public service. When I have wound 
myself up, if I may employ such a term,' said Mr. Pecksniff 
with exquisite tenderness, ' and know that I am Groing, I feel 
that in the lesson afforded by the works within me^ I am a 
Benefactor to my Kind 1 '" ^ 

We recognise a new species of hypocrisy. Vices, like 
virtues, change in every age. 

The practical, as weU as the moral spirit, is English; 
by commerce, labour, and government, this people has 
acquired the taste and talent for business ; this is why 
they regard the French as children and madmen. The 
excess of this disposition is the destruction of imagina- 
tion and sensibility. Man becomes a speculative ma- 
chine, in which figures and facts are set in array ; he 
denies the life of the mind, and the joys of the heart ; he 
sees in the world nothing but loss and gain ; he becomes 
hard, harsh, greedy, and avaricious ; he treats men as 
m8U)hinery ; on a certain day he finds himself simply a 
merchant, banker, statistician ; he has ceased to be a 
man. Dickens has multiplied portraits of the positive 
man — Ralph Nickleby, Scrooge, Anthony Chuzzlewit, 
Jonas Chuzzlewit, Alderman Cute, Mr. Murdstone and 
his sister, Bounderby, Gradgrind: we can find them 
in all his novels. Some are so by education, others by 
nature; but all are odious, for they all rail at and 
destroy kindness, sympathy, compassion, disinterested 

^ Martin CfhnmUioit, oh. yiiL 
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affections, religious emotions, a fanciful enthusiasm, 
all that is lovely in man. They oppress children, 
strike women, starve the poor, insult the wretched. 
The best are machines of polished steel, methodically 
performing their official duties, and not knowing that 
they make others suffer. These kinds of men are not 
found in Franca Their rigidity is not in the French 
character. They are produced in England by a school 
which has its philosophy, its great men, its glory, and 
which has never been established amongst the French. 
More than once, it is true, French writers have depicted 
avaricious men, men of business, and shopkeepers: 
Balzac is full of them ; but he explains them by their 
imbecility, or makes them monsters, like Grandet and 
Grobseck. Those of Dickens constitute a real class, and 
represent a national vice. Bead this passage of Hard 
Times, and see if, body and soul, Mr. Gradgrind is not 
wholly English : 

" ' Now, what I want is Facts. Teach these boys and girls 
nothing but Facts. Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant 
nothing else, and root out everything else. Tou can only form 
the minds of reasoning animals upon Facts : nothing else will 
ever be of any service to them. This is the principle on which 
I bring up my own children, and this is the principle on which 
I bring up these children. Stick to Facts, sir !' 

'' The scene was a plain, bare, monotonous vault of a school- 
room, and the speaker's square forefinger emphasised his obser- 
vations by underscoring every sentence with a line on the 
schoolmaster's sleeve. The emphasis was helped by the speaker's 
square wall of a forehead, which had his eyebrows for its base, 
while his eyes found commodious cellarage in two dark caves, 
overshadowed by the waU. The emphasis was helped by the 
speaker's mouth, which was wide, thin, and hard set. The 
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emphasis was helped hj the speaker's yoioe, which was inflexible, 
diy, and dictatoriaL The emphasis was helped by the speaker's 
hair, which bristled on the skirts of his bald head, a plantation 
of firs to keep the wind from its shining surface, all covered with 
knobs, like the crust of a plum-pie, as if the head had scarcely 
warehouse-room for the hard £Eu;ts stored inside. The speaker's 
obstinate carriage, square coat, square legs, square shoulders — 
nay, his very neckcloth, trained to take him by the throat with 
an unaccommodating grasp, like a stubborn hct, as it was — all 
helped the emphasis. 

'' ' In this life we want nothing but Facts, air ; nothing but 
Facts!' 

'* The speaker, and the schoolmaster, and the third grown 
person present, all backed a little, and swept with their eyes 
the inclined plane of little vessels then and there arranged in 
order, ready to have imperial gallons of &ct8 poured into them 
until they were full to the brim.^ 

" ' Thomas Gradgrind, sir I A man of realities. A man 
of facts and calculations. A man who proceeds upon the 
principle that two and two are four, and nothing over, and who 
IB not to be talked into allowing for anything over. Thomas 
Gradgrind, sir — peremptorily Thomas — Thomas Gradgrind. 
With a rule and a pair of scales, and the multiplication table 
always in his pocket, sir, ready to weigh and measure any parcel 
of human nature, and tell you exactly what it comes ta It is 
a mere question of figures, a case of simple arithmetic. Tou 
might hope to get some other nonsensical belief into the head 
of Geoige Gradgrind, or Augustus Gradgrind, or John Gradgrind, 
or Joseph Gradgrind* (all supposititious, non-existent persons), 
but into the head of Thomas Gradgrind — no, sir !' 

'' In such terms Mr. Gradgrind always mentally introduced 
Iiimself, whether to his private circle of acquaintance, or to the 
public in general In such terms, no doubt, substituting the 
words 'boys and girls' for 'sir,' Thomas Gradgrind now pre- 

' Hard Times, book i ch. L 
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■ented Thomas Gradgrind to the little pitchers before him, who 
were to be filled so full of fiusts."^ 

Another fault arising from the habit of commanding 
and striving is pride. It abounds in an aristocratic 
country, and no one has more soundly rated aristocracy 
than Dickens; all his portraits are sarcasms. James 
Harthouse, a dandy disgusted with everything, chiefly 
with himself, and rightly so ; Lord Frederick Verisopht^ 
a poor duped idiot, brutalised with drink, whose wit 
consists in staring at men and sucking his cane ; Lord 
Feenix, a sort of mechanism of parliamentary phrases, 
out of order, and hardly able to finish the ridiculous 
periods into which he always takes care to lapse ; Mrs. 
Skewton, a hideous old ruin, a coquette to the last, 
demanding rose-coloured curtains for her death-bed, 
and parading her daughter through all the drawing- 
rooms of England, in order to sell her to some vain 
husband ; Sir John Chester, a wretch of high society, 
who, for fear of compromising himself, refuses to save 
bis natural son, and refuses it with all kinds of airs, as 
he finishes his chocolate. But the most complete and 
most English picture of the aristocratic spirit is the 
portrait of a London merchant, Mr. Dombey. 

In France i)eople do not look for types among the 
merchants, but they are found among that class in 
England, as forcible as in the proudest ch&teaux. Mr. 
Dombey loves his house as if he were a nobleman, as 
much as himself. If he neglects his daughter and 
longs for a son, it is to perpetuate the old name of 
his bank. He has his ancestors in commerce, and he 
likes to have his descendants in the same branch of 
business. He maintains traditions, and continues a 

^ Hard Timcs^ book ich.iL 
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power. At this height of opulence, and with this scope 
of action, he is a prince, and with a prince's position 
he has his feelings. We see there a character which 
could only be product in a countiy whose commerce 
embraces the globe, where merchants are potentates, 
where a company of merchants has trafficked in con- 
tinents, maintained wars, destroyed kingdoms, founded 
an empire of a hundred million men. The pride of 
such a man is not petty, but terrible; it is so cahn 
and high, that to find a parallel we must read again 
the Mimoires of the Duke of Saint Simon. Mr. 
Dombey has always commanded, and it does not enter 
his mind that he could yield to any one or anything. 
He receives flattery as a tribute to which he has a 
right, and sees men beneath him, at a vast distance, as 
beings made to beseech and obey him. His second 
wife, proud Edith Skewton, resists and scorns him; 
the pride of the merchant is pitted against the pride of 
the high-bom woman, and the restrained outbursts of 
this growing opposition reveal an intensity of passion, 
which souls thus bom and bred alone can feeL Edith, 
to avenge herself, flees on the anniversary of her mar- 
riage, and gives herself the appearance of being an adult- 
eress. It is then that his inflexible pride asserts itself 
in aU its rigidity. He has driven out of the house 
his daughter, whom he believes the accomplice of his 
wife ; he forbids the one or the other to be recalled to 
his memory ; he commands his sister and his Mends 
to be silent ; he receives guests with the same tone and 
the same coldness. With despair in his heart, and 
feeling bitteily the insult offered to him by his wife, 
the conscientiousness of his failure, and the idea of 
pubUc ridicule, he remains as firm, as haughty, as calm 
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as ever. He launches out more recklessly in specu- 
lations, and is ruined; he is on the point of suicida 
Hitherto all was well: the bronze column continued 
whole and unbroken; but the exigencies of public 
moraHty mar the idea of the book His daughter 
arrives in the nick of time. She entreats him; his 
feelings get the better of him, she carries him off; he 
becomes the best of fathers, and spoils a fine novel 

III. 

Let us look at some different personages. In con- 
trast with these bad and factitious characters, produced 
by national institutions, we find good creatures such 
as nature made them ; and first, children. 

We have none in French literature. Bacine's little 
Joas could only exist in a piece composed for the 
ladies' college of Saint Gyr ; the little child speaks like 
a prince's son, with noble and acquired phrases, as if 
repeating his catechism. Now-a-days these portraits 
are only seen in France in New-yeaf s books, written 
as models for good children. Dickens painted his 
with special gratification ; he did not think of edifying 
the public, and he has charmed it All his children 
are of extreme sensibility ; they love much, and they 
crave to be loved. To understand this gratification of 
the painter, and this choice of characters, we must 
think of their physical type. English children have a 
colour so fresh, a complexion so delicate, a skin so 
transparent, eyes so blue and pure, that they are like 
beautiful flowers. No wonder if a novelist loves them, 
lends to their soul a sensibility and innocence which 
shine forth from their looks, if he thinks that these 
frail and charming roses are .crushed by the coane 
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hands which tij to bend them. We must abo imoginA 
to ourselves the households in which they grow up. 
When at five o'clock the merchant and the derk leave 
their office and their business, they return as quickly 
as possible to the pretty cottage, where their children 
have played all day on the lawn. The fireside by 
which they will pass the evening is a sanctuary, and 
domestic tenderness is the only poetry they need. A 
child deprived of these affections and this happiness 
seems to be deprived of the air we breathe, and 
the noveUst does not find a volume too much to 
explfidn its unhappiness. Dickens has recorded it in 
ten volumes, and at last he has written the history of 
David Copperfield, David is loved by his mother, and 
by an honest servant girl, Peggotty ; he plays with her 
in the garden; he watches her sew; he reads to her 
the natural history of crocodiles ; he fears the hens and 
geese, which strut in a menacing and ferocious manner 
in the yard; he is perfectly happy. His mother 
marries again, and all changes. The father-in-law, Mr. 
Murdstone, and his sister Jane, are harsh, methodical, 
and cold beings. Poor little David is every moment 
wounded by harsh words. He dare not speak or move ; 
he is afraid to kiss his mother; he feels himself 
weighed down, as by a leaden cloak, by the cold looks 
of the new master and mistress. He falls back on 
himself ; mechanically studies the lessons assigned him ; 
cannot Icam them, so great is his dread of not knowing 
them. He is whipped, shut up with bread and water 
in a lonely room. He is terrified by night, and fears 
himself. He asks himself whether in fact he is not 
bad or wicked, and weeps. This incessant terror, hope- 
lesB and issueless, the spectacle of this wounded 
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sensibility and stupefied intelligence, the long anxieties, 
the sleepless nights, the solitude of the poor imprisoned 
child, his passionate desire to kiss his mother or to weep 
on the breast of his nurse, — all this is sad to sea These 
children's griefs are as heart-felt as the sorrows of a man. 
It is the history of a frail plant, which was flourishing 
in a warm air, beneath a mild sun, and which, suddenly 
transplanted to the snow, sheds its leaves and withers. 
The working-classes are like children, dependent, not 
veiy cultivated, akin to nature, and liable to oppression. 
And so Dickens extols them. That is not new in 
France ; the novels of Eugene Sue have given us more 
than one example, and the theme is as old as Bousseau ; 
but in the hands of the English writer it has acquired 
a singular force. His heroes possess feelings so deli- 
cate, and are so self-sacrificing, that we cannot admire 
them sufficiently. They have nothing vulgar but their 
pronunciation ; the rest is but nobility and generosity. 
We see a mountebank abandon his daughter, his only 
joy, for fear of injuring her in any way. A young 
woman devotes herself to save the imworthy wife of a 
man who loves her, and whom she loves; the man 
dies ; she continues, from pure self-sacrifice, to care for 
the degraded creature. A poor waggoner, who thinks 
his wife unfedthful, loudly pronounces her innocent, and 
all his vengeance is to think only of loading her with 
tenderness and kindness. None, according to Dickens, 
feel so strongly as they do the happiness of loving and 
being loved — the pure joys of domestic life. None 
have so much compassion for those poor deformed and 
infirm creatures whom they so often bring into the world, 
and who seem only bom to dia None have a juster 
and more inflexible moral sense. I confess even that 

VOL. IV. M 
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Dickens' heroes nnfoTtanately resemble the indignant 
fathers of French melodramas. When old Peggotty 
learns that his niece is seduced, he sets off, stick in hand, 
and walks over France, Germany, and Italy, to find her 
and bring her back to duty. But above all, they have 
an English sentiment, which fails in Frenchmen : they 
are Christians. It is not only women, as in France, 
who take refoge in the idea of another world; men 
turn also their thoughts towards it In England, 
where there are so many sects, and every one chooses 
his own, each one believes in the religion he has made 
for himself; and this noble sentiment raises still 
higher the throne upon which the uprightness of their 
resolution and the delicacy of their heart has placed 
them. 

In reality, the novels of Dickens can all be reduced 
to one phrase, to wit: Be good, and love; there is 
genuine joy only in the emotions of the heart ; sensi- 
bility is the whole man. Leave science to the wise, 
pride to the nobles, luxury to the rich ; have compas- 
sion on humble wretchedness; the smallest and most 
despised being may in himself be worth as much as 
thousands of the powerful and the proud. Take care 
not to bruise the delicate souls which flourish in all 
conditions, imder all costumes, in all ages. Believe 
that humanity, pity, forgiveness, are the finest things 
in man ; beUeve that intimacy, expansion, tenderness, 
tears, are the sweetest things in the world. To live is 
nothing ; to be powerful, learned, illustrious, is little ; 
to be useful is not enougL He alone has lived and is 
a man who has wept at the remembrance of a kind 
action which he himself has performed or received. 
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IV. 

We do not believe that this contrast between the 
weak and the strong, or this outcry against society in 
favour of nature, are the caprice of an artist or the 
chance of the moment When we penetrate deeply into 
the history of English genius, we find that its primitive 
foundation was impassioned sensibility, and that its 
natural expression was lyrical exaltation. Both were 
brought from Germany, and make up the literature ex- 
isting before the Conquest After an interval you find 
them again in the sixteenth century, when the French 
literature, introduced from Normandy, had passed away : 
they are the very soul of the nation. But the education 
of this soul was opposite to its genius ; its history con- 
tradicted its nature ; and its primitive inclination has 
dashed with all the great events which it has created 
or suffered. The chance of a victorious invasion and 
an imposed aristocracy, whilst establishing the enjoy- 
ment of political liberty, has impressed on the character 
habits of strife and pride. The chance of an insular 
position, the necessity of commerce, the abundant pos- 
session of the first materials for industry, have developed 
the practical faculties and the positive mind. The acqui- 
sition of these habits, faculties, and mind, to which must 
be added former hostile feelings to Eome, and an invete- 
rate hatred against an oppressive church, has given birth 
to a proud and reasoning religion, replacing submission 
by independence, poetic theology by practical morality, 
and faith by discussion. Politics, business, and reli- 
gion, like three powerful machines, have created a 
new man above the old. Stem dignity, self-command, 
the need of authority, severity in its exercise, strict 
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morality, without compromise or pity, a taste for figures 
and dry calculation, a dislike of facts not palpable and 
ideas not useful, ignorance of the invisible world, scorn 
of the weaknesses and tendernesses of the heart, — such 
are the dispositions which the stream of facts and the 
ascendency of institutions tend to confirm in their souls. 
But poetiy and domestic life prove that they have only 
half succeeded. The old sensibility, oppressed and 
perverted, still lives and works. Hie poet subsists 
under the Puritan, the trader, the statesman. The 
social man has not destroyed the natural man. This 
firozen crust, this unsociable pride, this rigid attitude, 
often cover a good and tender nature. It is the English 
mask of a Grerman head ; and when a talented writer, 
often a writer of genius, reaches the sensibility which 
is bruised or buried by education and national institu- 
tions, he moves his reader in the- most inner depths, 
and becomes the master of all heaita. 
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CHAPTER n. 
8|e fi^AA omtiniuli — tSifodaxsLi. 



The novel of maimers in England multiplies, and for 
this there are several reasons: first, it is bom there, 
and every plant thrives well in its own soil ; secondly, 
it is a natural outlet: there is no music in England as in 
Grermany, or conversation as in France ; and men who 
must think and feel find in it a means of feeling and 
thinking. On the other hand, women take part in it 
with eagerness ; amidst the stagnation of gallantry and 
the coldness of religion, it gives scope for imagination 
and dreams. Finally, by its minute details and practical 
counsels, it opens up a career to the precise and moral 
mind. The critic thus is, as it were, swamped in this 
copiousness ; he must select in order to grasp the whole, 
and confine himself to a few in order to embrace alL 

In this crowd two men have appeared of superior 
talent, original and contrasted, popular on the same 
grounds, ministers to the same cause, moralists in 
comedy and drama, defenders of natural sentiments 
against social institutions; who, by the precision of 
their pictures, the depth of their observations, the suc- 
cession and bitterness of their attacks, have renewed, 
with other views and in another style, the old combative 
spirit of Swift and Fielding. 
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One, more ardent, more expansive, wholly given up 
to rapture, an impassioned painter of crude and dazzling 
pictures, a lyric prose-writer, omnipotent in laughter 
and tears, plunged into fantastic invention, painful 
sensibility, vehement buffoonery ; and by the boldness 
of his style, the excess of his emotions, the grotesque 
familiarity of his caricatures, he has displayed all the 
forces and weaknesses of an artist, all the audacities, all 
the successes, and all the oddities of the imagination. 

The other, more contained, better informed and 
stronger, a lover of moral dissertations, a counsellor of 
the public, a sort of lay preacher, less bent on defending 
the poor, more bent on censuring man, has brought to 
the aid of satire a sustained common sense, a great 
knowledge of the heart, consummate cleverness, powerful 
reasoning, a treasure of meditated hatred, and has per- 
secuted vice with all the weapons of reflection. By 
this contrast the one completes the other ; and we may 
form an exact idea of English taste, by placing the 
portrait of William Makepeace Thackeray by the aide 
of that of Charles Dickens. 



$ 1. — ^The Satibist. 

II. 

Ko wonder if in England a novelist writes satires. 
A gloomy and reflective man is impelled to it by his 
character ; he is still further impelled by the surround- 
ing manners. He is not permitted to contemplate 
passions as poetic powers ; he is bidden to appreciate 
them as moral qualities. His pictures become sen- 
tences ; he is a counsellor rather than an obeerver, a 
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judge rather than an artist We see by what machineiy 
Thackeray has changed novel into satire. 

I open at random his three great works — Pendennis, 
Vanify Fair, The Netocames. Every scene sets in 
relief a moral truth : the author desires that at every 
page we should form a judgment on vice and virtue ; 
he has blamed or approved beforehand, and the dia- 
logues or portraits are to him only means by which he 
adds our approbation to his approbation, our blame to 
his blame. He is giving us lessons ; and beneath the 
sentiments which he describes, as beneath the events 
which he relates, we continually discover rules for our 
conduct and the intentions of a reformer. 

On the first page of Pendennis we see the portrait 
of an old major, a man of the world, selfish and vain, 
seated comfortably in his club, at the table by the fire, 
and near the window, envied by surgeon Glowry, whom 
nobody ever invites, seeking in the records of aristo- 
cratic entertainments for his own name, gloriously 
placed amongst those of illustrious guests. A family 
letter arrives. Naturally he puts it aside and reads it 
carelessly last of aU. He utters an exclamation of 
horror; his nephew wants to marry an actress. He 
has places booked in the coach (charging the sum which 
he disburses for the seats to the account of the widow 
and the young scapegrace of whom he is guardian), 
and hastens to save the young fooL If there were a 
low marriage, what would become of his invitations ? 
The manifest conclusion is : Let us not be selfish, or 
vain, or fond of good living, like the major. 

Chapter the second : Pendennis, the father of the young 
man in love, had " exercised the profession of apothecary 
and surgeon," but, being of good birth, his " secret am- 
bition had always been to be agentleman." He cornea 
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into money ; is called Doctor^ marries the very distant 
relative of a lord, tries to get acquainted with high 
families. He boasts to the last day of his life of 
having been invited by Sir Pepin Bibstone to an ente^ 
tainment He buys a small estate, tries to sink 
the apothecary, and shows off in the new gloiy of a 
landed proprietor. Each of these details is a concealed 
or evident sarcasm, which says to the reader : " My good 
friend, remain the honest John Tomkins that you are ; 
and for the love of your son and yourself, avoid taking 
the airs of a great nobleman." 

Old Pendennis dies. His son, the noble heir of the 
domain, "Prince of Pendennis and Grand Duke of 
Fairoaks," begins to reign over his mother, his cousin, 
and the servants. He sends wretched verses to the 
county papers, begins an epic poem, a tragedy in which 
sixteen persons die, a scathing history of the Jesuits, 
and defends church and king like a loyal Tory. He 
sighs after the ideal, wishes for an unknown maiden, 
and falls in love with an actress, a woman of thirty-two, 
who leams her parts mechanically, as ignorant and stupid 
as can be. Young folks, my dear friends, you are all 
affected, pretentious, dupes of yourselves and of othera 
Wait to judge the world until you have seen it, and do 
not think you are masters when you are scholars. 

The lesson continues and lasts as long as the life 
of Arthur. Like Le Sage in OH Bias, and Balzac in Le 
Ph'e Ooriot, the author of Pendennis depicts a young 
man having some talent, endowed with good feelings, 
even generous, desiring to make a name, whilst, at the 
same time, he falls in with the maxims of the world ; 
but Le Sage only wished to amuse us, and Balzac only 
wished to stir our passions: Thackeray, from begin- 
ziing to end labours to correct us. 
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This intention becomes still more evident if we 
examine in detail one of his dialogues and one of his 
pictures. We will not find there impartial energy, 
bent on copying nature, but attentive thoughtfulness, 
bent on transforming into satire objects, words, and 
events. All the words of the character are chosen 
and weighed, so as to be odious or ridiculous. It 
accuses itself, is studious to display vice, and behind 
its voice we hear the voice of the writer who judges, 
unmasks, and punishes it Miss Crawley, a rich old 
woman, falls ill.^ Mrs. Bute Crawley, her relative, 
hastens to save her, and to save the inheritance. Her 
aim is to have excluded from the will a nephew, Captaiu 
Sawdon, an old favourite, presumptive heir of the old 
lady. This Sawdon is a stupid guardsman, a frequenter 
of taverns, a too clever gambler, a duellist, and a 
rotid. Fancy the capital opportimity for Mrs. Bute, the 
respectable mother of a family, the worthy spouse of a 
clergyman, accustomed to write her husband's sermons ! 
From sheer virtue she hates Captain Sawdon, and will 
not suffer that such a good simi of money should fall 
into such bad hands. Moreover, are we not res]X)nsible 
for our families ? and is it not for us to publish the 
faults of our relatives ? It is our strict duty, and Mrs. 
Bute acquits herself of hers conscientiously. She col- 
lects edifying stories of her nephew, and therewith she 
edifies the aunt He has ruined so and so; he has 
wronged such a woman. He has duped this tradesman ; 
he has killed this husband. And above all, unworthy 
man, he has mocked his aimt ! Will that generous lady 

^ Vanity Fair. [Unless the original octaro edition is mentioned, the 
translator has always nsed the collected edition of Thackeray's worki 
in noall octevo, 1856-1868, 14 yoli.1 
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continue to cherish such a viper ? Will she suffer her 
numberless sacrifices to be repaid by such ingratitude 
and such ridicule ? We can imagine the ecclesiastical 
eloquence of Mrs. Bute. Seated at the foot of the bed, 
she keeps the patient in sight, plies her with draughts, 
enlivens her with terrible sermons, and mounts guard 
at the door against the probable invasion of the heir. 
The siege was well conducted, the legacy attacked so 
obstinately must be yielded up ; the virtuous fingers of 
the matron grasped beforehand and by anticipation the 
substantial heap of shining sovereigns. And yet a 
carping spectator might have found some faults in her 
management Mrs. Bute managed rather too well. She 
forgot that a woman persecuted with sermons, handled 
like a bale of goods, r^ulated like a clock, might take 
a dislike to so harassing an authority. What is worse, 
she forgot that a timid old woman, confined to the 
house, overwhelmed with preachings, poisoned with pUls, 
might die before having changed her will, and leave all, 
alas, to her scoundrelly nephew. Instructive and for- 
midable example ! Mrs. Bute, the honour of her sex, 
the consoler of the sick, the counsellor of her family, 
having ruined her health to look after her beloved sister- 
in-law, and to preserve the inheritance, was just on the 
point, by her exemplary devotion, of putting the patient 
in her coffin, and the inheritance in the hands of her 
nephew. 

Apothecary Clump arrives ; he trembles for his dear 
client ; she is worth to him two hundred a year ; he is 
resolved to save this precious life, in spite of Mrs. Bute. 
Mrs. Bute interrupts him, and says : " I am sure, my 
dear Mr. Clump, no efforts of mine have been wanting 
to restore our dear invalid, whom the ingratitude of her 
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nephew has laid on the bed of sickness. I never shrink 
from personal discomfort; I never refuse to sacrifice 
myself. ... I would lay down my life for my duty, or 
for any member of my husband's family." ^ The dis- 
interested apothecary returns to the charge heroically. 
Immediately she replies in the finest strain; her 
eloquence fiows from her lips as from an over-full pitcher. 
She cries aloud : " Never, as long as nature supports 
me, will I desert the post of duty. As the mother of 
a family and the wife of an English clergjrman, I 
humbly trust that my principles are good. When my 
poor James was in the small-pox, did I allow any 
hireling to nurse him? No!" The patient Clump 
scatters about sugared compliments, and pressing his 
point amidst interruptions, protestations, ofiers of sacri- 
fice, railings against the nephew, at last hits the mark. 
He delicately insinuates that the patient " should have 
change, fresh air, gaiety." " The sight of her horrible 
nephew casually in the Park, where I am told the 
wretch drives with the brazen partner of his crimes," 
Mrs. Bute said (letting the cat of selfishness out of the 
bag of secrecy), "would cause her such a shock, that we 
should have to bring her back to bed again. She must 
not go out, Mr. Climip. She shall not go out as long 
as I remain to watch over her. And as for my health, 
what matters it ? I give it cheerfully, sir. I sacrifice 
it at the altar of my duty." It is clear that the author 
attacks Mrs. Bute and all legacy-hunters. He gives 
her ridiculous airs, pompous phrases, a transparent, 
coarse, and blustering hjrpocrisy. The reader feels 
hatred and disgust for her the more she speaks. He 
would iiTiTnftflk her ; he is pleased to see her assailed^ 

^ Famty Fair, ch. six. 
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driven into a comer, taken in by the polished manoeuvres 
of her adversary, and rejoices with the author, who tears 
from her and emphasises the shameful confession of her 
tricks and her greed. 

Having arrived so far, satirical reflection quits the 
literary form. In order the better to develop itself, it 
exhibits itself alone. Thackeray now attacks vice him- 
self, and in his own name. No author is more fertile in 
dissertations; he constantly enters his story to reprimand 
or instruct us ; he adds theoretical to active morality. 
We might glean from his novels one or two volumes of 
essays in the manner of La Bruy^re or of Addison. 
There are essays on love, on vanity, on hypocrisy on 
meanness, on all the virtues, all the vices ; and turning 
over a few pages, we shall find one on the comedies of 
legacies, and on too attentive relatives : 

" What a dignity it gives an old lady, that balance at the 
banker's ! How tenderly we look at her faults, if she is a 
relative (and may every reader have a score of such), what a 
kind, good-natured old creature we find her ! How the junior 
partner of Hobbs and Dobbs leads her smiling to the carriage 
with the lozenge upon it, and the fat wheezy coachman ! How, 
when she comes to pay us a visit, we generally find an oppor- 
tunity to let our friends know her station in the world ! We 
say (and with perfect truth) I wish I had Miss MacWhirter's 
signature to a cheque for five thousand pounds. She wouldn't 
miss it, says your wife. She is my aunt, say you, in an easy 
careless way, when your friend asks if Miss MacWhirter is any 
relative t -Tour wife is perpetually sending her little testimonies 
of affection ; your little girls work endless worsted baskets, 
cushions, and foot-stools for her. What a good fire there is in 
her room when she comes to pay you a visit, although your wife 
laces her stays without one ! The house during her stay assumes 
a festive, neat, warm, jovial, snug appearance not visible at othai 
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seasons. You yourself, dear sir, forget to go to sleep after din- 
ner, and find yourself all of a sudden (though you inyariably 
lose) very fond of a rubber. What good dinners you have — 
game every day, Malmsey-Madeira, and no end of fish from 
London ! Even the servants in the kitchen share in the general 
prosperity; and, somehow, during the stay of Miss MacWhirter's 
fat coachman, the beer is grown much stronger, and the con- 
sumption of tea and sugar in the nursery (where her maid takes 
her meals) is not regarded in the least. Is it so, or is it not 
so 1 I appeal to the middle classes. Ah, gracious powers ! I 
wish you would send me an old aunt — a maiden aunt — an aunt 
with a lozenge on her carriage, and a front of light coffee-coloured 
hair — how my children should work workbags for her, and my 
Julia and I would make her comfortable I Sweet — sweet vision ! 
Foolish — foolish dream ! " ^ 

There is no disguising it. The reader most resolved 
not to be warned, is warned. When we have an aunt 
with a good sum to leave, we shall value our attentions 
and our tenderness at their true wortL The author 
has taken the place of our conscience, and the novel 
transformed by reflection, becomes a school of manners. 

IIL 

The lash is laid on very heavily in this school ; it 
is the English taste. About tastes and whips there is 
no dispnting ; but without disputing we may understand, 
and the surest means of understanding the English taste 
is to compare it with the French taste. 

I see in France, in a drawing-room of men of wit, or 
in an artist* s studio, a score of lively people : they must 
be amused, that is their character. You may speak 
to them of human wickedness, but on condition of di- 

^ VtmUy Fair, ch. ix. 
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vertiiig them. If you get angry, they will be shocked ; 
if you teach a lesson, they will yawn. Laugh, it is the 
rule here — ^not cruelly, or from mcmifest enmity, but in 
good htmiour and in lightness of spirit This nimble 
wit must act ; the discovery of a clean piece of folly 
is a fortunate hap for it As a light flame, it glides 
and flickers in sudden outbreaks on the mere surface 
of things. Satisfy it by imitating it, and to please gay 
people be gay. Be polite, that is the second command- 
ment, very like the other. You speak to sociable deli- 
cate, vain men, whom you must take care not to 
ofiend, but whom you must flatter. You would wound 
them -by trying to carry conviction by force, by dint 
of soHd arguments, by a display of eloquence and 
indignation. Do them the honour of supposing that 
they understand you at the first word, that a hinted 
smile is to them as good as a soimd syllogism, that 
a fine allusion caught on the wing reaches them better 
than the heavy onset of a dull geometrical satire. 
Think, lastly (between ourselves), that, in politics as in 
religion, they have been for a thousand years very well 
governed, over governed; that when a man is bored 
he desires to be so no more ; that a coat too tight splits 
at the elbows and elsewhere. They are critics from 
choice; from choice they like to insinuate forbidden 
things ; and often, by abuse of logic, by transport, by 
vivacity, from ill humour, they strike at society through 
government, at morality through religion. They are 
scholars who have been too long imder the rod ; they 
break the windows in opening the doors. I dare not 
tell you to please them : I simply remark that, in order 
to please them, a grain of seditious humour will do no 
harm. 
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I cross seven leagues of sea, and here I am in a 
great imadomed hall, with a mnltitade of benches, 
with gas burners, swept, orderly, a debating club or a 
preaching house. There are five hundred long faces, 
gloomy and subdued ;' and at the first glance it is clear 
that they are not there to amuse themselves. In. this 
land a grosser mood, overcharged with a heavier and 
stronger nourishment, has deprived impressions of their 
swift nobility, and thought, less facile and prompt, has 
lost its vivacity and its gaiety. If we rail before them, 
we must think that we are speaking to attentive, con- 
centrated men, capable of durable and profoimd sensa- 
tions, incapable of changeable and sudden emotion. 
Those immobile and contracted faces will preserve the 
same attitude; they resist fleeting and half-formed 
smiles; they cannot unbend; and their laughter is a 
convulsion as stiff as their gravity. Let us not skim 
over our subject, but lay stress upon it ; let us not pass 
over it lightly, but impress it ; let us not dally, but strike; 
be assured that we must vehemently move vehement 
passions, and that shocks are needed to set these nerves 
in motion. Let us also not forget that our hearers are 
practical minds, lovers of the useful ; that they come 
here to be taught ; that we owe them solid truths ; that 
their common sense, somewhat contracted, does not fall 
in with hazardous extemporisations or doubtful hints; 
that they demand worked out refutations and complete 
explanations ; and that if they have paid to come in, it 
was to hear advice which they might apply, and satire 
foimded on proof. Their mood requires strong emotions; 
their mind asks for precise demonstrations. To satisfy 

^ ThAckeray, in his Book of Snohs, says : *' Their juomI 
i p ma ion of intense gloom and subdued agony." 
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their mood, we must not merely scratch, but torture 
vice ; to satisfy their mind, we must not rail in sallies, 
but by aiguments. One word more: down there, in 
the midst of the assembly, behold that gilded, splendid 
book, resting royally on a velvet cushion. It is the 
Bible ; around it there are fifty moralists, who a while 
ago met at the theatre and pelted an actor ofiT the stage 
with apples, who was guilty of having the wife of a 
citizen for his mistress. If with our finger-tip, with 
all the compliments and disguises in the world, we 
touch a single sacred leaf, or the smallest moral con- 
ventionalism, immediately fifty hands will fasten them- 
selves on our coat collar and put us out at the door. 
With Englishmen we must be English, with their pas- 
sion and their common sense adopt their leading-strings. 
Thus confined to recognise truths, satire will become 
more bitter, and will add the weight of public belief 
to the pressure of logic and the force of indigna- 
tion. 

IV. 

No writer was better gifted than Thackeray for this 
kind of satire, because no faculty is more proper to 
satire than reflection. Reflection is concentrated 
attention, and concentrated attention increases a 
hundredfold the force and duration of emotions. He 
who is immersed in the contemplation of a vice, feels a 
hatred of vice, and the intensity of his hatred is measured 
by the intensity of his contemplation. At first anger 
is a generous wine, which intoxicates and excites; 
when preserved and shut up, it becomes a liquor burn- 
ing all that it touches, and corroding even the vessel 
which contains it. Of all satirists, Thackeray, after 
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Swift^ is the most gloomy. Even his coimtrymen have 
reproached him with depicting the world uglier than it 
is.^ Indignation, grief, scorn, disgust, are his ordinary 
sentiments. When he digresses, and imagines tender 
souls, he exaggerates their sensibility, in order to render 
their oppression more odious. The selfishness which 
wounds them appears horrible, and their resigned sweet- 
ness is a mortal insult to their tyrants : it is the same 
hatred which has calculated the kindliness of the victims 
and the harshness of the persecutors.^ 

This anger, exasperated by reflection, is also armed 
by reflection. It is clear that the author is not carried 
away by passing indignation or pity. He has mastered 
himself before speaking. He has often weighed the 
rascality which he is about to describe. He is in pos- 
session of the motives, species, results, as a naturalist is 
of his classifications. He is sure of his judgment, and 
has matured it. He punishes like a man convinced, 
who has before him a heap of proofs, who advances 
nothing without a doctmient or an argument, who has 
foreseen all objections and refuted all excuses, who will 
never pardon, who is right in being inflexible, who is 
conscious of his justice, and who rests his sentence and 
his vengeance on all the powers of meditation and equity. 
The effect of this justified and contained hatred is over- 
whelming. When we have read to the end of Balzac's 
novels, we feel the pleasure of a naturalist walking 
through a musetmi, past a fine collection of specimens 
and monstrosities. When we have read to the end of 
Thackeray, we feel the shudder of a stranger brought 

^ The BtUnburgh Beview. 

* See the chAncter of AmeUa in VamUi/ Fair, and of Colonel New- 
oome in the Ntwamu, 

VOU 17. K 
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before a mattress in the operatmg-^room of an hospital^ 
on the day when cautery is applied or a limb is taken ofL 
In such a case the most natural weapon is seri- 
ous irony, because it bears witness to concentrated 
hatred : he who employs it suppresses his first feeling ; 
he feigns to be speaking against himself, and constrains 
himself to take the part of his adversary. On the 
other hand, this painful and voluntary attitude is the 
sign of excessive scorn ; the protection which apparently 
is afforded to an enemy is the worst of insults. The 
author seems to say : " I am ashamed to attack you ; you 
are so weak that, even supported, you must fall ; your 
reasonings are your shame, and your excuses are your 
condemnation." Thus the more serious the irony, the 
stronger it is ; the more you take care to defend your 
adversary, the more you degrade him ; the more you 
seem to aid him, the more you crush him. This is why 
Swift's grave sarcasm is so terrible ; we think he is 
showing respect, and he slays; his approbation is a 
flagellation. Amongst Swift's pupils, Thackeray is the 
first Several chapters in the Book of Snobs — that, for 
instance, on literary snobs — are worthy of OuUiver. 
The author has been passing in review all the snobs 
of England; what will he say of his colleagues, the 
literary snobs? Will he dare to speak of them? 
Certainly : 

** My dear and excellent querist^ whom does the Schoolmaster 
flog 80 resolutely as his own son 1 Didn't Brutus chop his off- 
spring's head off 1 You have a veiy bad opinion indeed of the 
present state of Literature and of literary men, if you fancy that 
any one of us would hesitate to stick a knife into his neighbour 
penman, if the latter's death could do the State any service. 

<< But the fact is, that in the literary prefeasioii there are no 
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Snobs. Look round at the whole body of British men of letters, 
and I defy you to point out among them a single instance of 
vulgarity, or envy, or assumption. 

*' Men and women, as far as I have known them, they are all 
modest in their demeanour, elegant in their manners, spotless in 
their lives, and honourable in their conduct to the world and to 
each other. You may occasionally, it is true, hear one literary 
man abusing his brother ; but why 1 Not in the least out of 
malice ; not at all from envy ; merely from a sense of truth and 
public duty. Suppose, for instance, I good-naturedly point out 
a blemish m my friend Mr, Punck*s person, and say Mr, P, has 
a hump-back, and his nose and chin are more crooked than those 
features in the Apollo or Antinous, which we are accustomed to 
consider as our standards of beauty; does this argue malice on my 
part towards Mr, Pwich ? Not in the least. It is the critic's 
duty to point out defects as well as merits, and he invariably 
does his duty with the utmost gentleness and candour. . . . 

'' That sense of equality and fraternity amongst Authors has 
always struck me as one of the most amiable characteristics of 
the class. It is because we know and respect each other, that 
the world respects us so much ; that we hold such a good posi- 
tion in society, and demean ourselves so irreproachably when 
there. 

** Literary persons are held in such esteem by the nation, that 
about two of them have been absolutely invited to Court during 
the present reign ; and it is probable that towards the end of 
the season, one or two will be asked to dinner by Sir Robert 
PeeL 

*' They are such favourites with the public, that they are con- 
tinually obliged to have their pictures taken and published ; and 
one or two could be pointed out, of whom the nation insists upon 
having a fresh portrait every year. Nothing can be more grati- 
fying than this proof of the affectionate regard which the people 
has for its instructors. 

'' Literature is held in such honour in England, that there is 
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a sum of near twelve hundred pounds per annum set apart to 
pension deserying persons following that profession. And a 
great compliment this is, too, to the professors, and a proof of 
their generally prosperous and flourishing condition. They are 
generally so rich and thrifty, that scarcely any money is wanted 
to help them." ^ 

We are tempted to make a mistake ; and to compre- 
hend this passage, we must remember that, in an 
aristocratical and monarchical society, amidst money- 
worship and adoration of rank, poor and low-bom 
talent is treated as its low-birth and poverty deserve ? * 
What makes these ironies yet stronger, is their length ; 
some are prolonged during a whole tale, like the Fatal 
Boots, A Frenchman could not keep up a sarcasm so 
long. It would escape right or left through various 
emotions; it would change coimtenance, and not 
preserve so fixed an attitude — the mark of such a de- 
cided animosity, so calculated and bitter. There are 
characters which Thackeray develops through three 
volumes — Blanche Amory, Rebecca Sharp — and of 
whom he never speaks but with insult ; both are base, 
and he never introduces them without plying them 
with tendernesses: dear Rebecca! tender Blanche! 
The tender Blanche is a sentimental and literary young 
creature, obliged to live with her parents, who do not 
\mderstand her. She suffers so much, that she ridicules 
them aloud before everybody ; she is so oppressed by 
the folly of her mother and father-in-law, that she 
never omits an opportunity of making them feel their 
folly. In good conscience, could she do otherwise? 

^ The Book of Snobt, ch. zW. ; on Literary Sfnohi, 
' Stendhal sayt : L'esprit et le g^nie perdent yingtKnnq pour oeat 
de leor valeur en abordant en Aogleterre." 
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Would it not be on her part a lack of sincerity to 
affect a gaiety which she has not, or a respect which 
she cannot feel ? We understand that the poor child 
is in need of sympathy. When she gave up her dolls, 
this loving heart became first enamoured of Trenmor, 
a high-souled convict, the fiery St^nio, Prince Djalma, 
and other heroes of French novels. Alas ! the imagi- 
nary world is not sufficient for wounded souls, and 
to satisfy the craving for the ideal, for satiety, the 
heart at last gives itself up to beings of this world. 
At eleven jeens of age Miss Blanche felt tender 
emotions towards a young Savoyard, an organ-grinder 
at Paris, whom she persisted in believing to be a 
prince carried off from his pfiurents ; at twdive an old 
and hideous drawing master had agitated her young 
heart; at Madame de Cfiurmers boarding-school a 
correspondence by letter took place with two young 
gentlemen of the College Charlemagne. Dear forlorn 
girl, her delicate feet are already wounded by the briars 
in her path of life ; every day her illusions shed their 
leaves; in vain she puts them down in verse, in a 
little book bound in blue velvet, with a clasp of gold, 
entitled Mes Larmes, In this isolation, what is she to 
do? She grows enthusiastic over the yoimg ladies 
whom she meets, feels a magnetic attraction at sight of 
them, becomes their sister, except that she casts them 
aside to-morrow like an old dress : we cannot command 
our feelings, and nothing is more beautiful than the 
natural Moreover, as the amiable child has much 
taste, a lively imagination, a poetic inclination for 
change, she keeps her maid Pincott at work day and 
night like a delicate person, a genuine dilettante 
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and lover of the beautifal, she scolds her for her heavy 
eyes and her pale £Etce : 

" Onr iniiae, with the eandoor which distmgiiished her, never 
fidled to remind her attendant of the real state of matters. ' I 
should send you away, Pinoott, for you are a great deal too weak, 
and yoor eyes are fiuHng you, and yoa are always crying and 
nuYelling, and wanting the doctor ; hut I wish that your parents 
at home should he snj^rted, and I go on enduring for their 
sake, mind/ the dear Blanche would say to her timid little 
attendant Or, ' Pinoott, your wretched i^[ypearanoe and slavish 
manner, and red eyes, positively give me the migraine; and 
I think I shall make you wear rouge, so that you may look a 
little cheerful ;' or, ' Hncott, I can't bear, even for the sake of 
your starving parents, that you should tear my hair out of my 
head in that manner ; and I will thank you to write to them 
and say that I dispense with your services.' " ^ 

This fool of a Pincott does not appreciate her good for* 
tune. Can one be sad in serving such a superior being 
as Miss Blanche? How delightful to furnish her with 
subjects for her style! for, to confess the truth. Miss 
Blanche has not disdained to write " some very pretty 
verses about the lonely little tiring-maid, whose heart 
was for away/' " sad exile in a foreign land." Alas ! the 
slightest event suffices to wound this too sensitive 
heart At the least emotion her tears flow, her feelings 
are shaken, like a delicate butterfly, crushed as soon 
as touched. There she goes, aerial, her eyes fixed on 
heaven, a faint smile lingering round her rosy lips, a 
touching sylphide, so consoling to all who surround 
her, that every one wishes her at the bottom of a well 
One step added to serious irony leads us to serious 

^ These remarks are only to be found in the octavo edition of 
iVikimiiu.^Ta. 
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caricature. Here, as before, the author pleads the rights 
of his neighbour; the only difference is, that he pleads 
them with too much wannth ; it is insult upon insult. 
Under this head it abounds in Thackeray. Some of his 
grotesques are outrageous : for instance, M. Alcide de 
Mirobolant, a French cook, an artist in sauces, vho de- 
clares bis passion to Miss Blanche through the medium 
of symbolic dishes, and thinks himself a gentleman ; 
Mrs. Major O'Dowd, a sort of female grenadier, the 
most pompous and talkative of Irishwomen, bent on 
ruling the regiment, and marrying the bachelors will 
they "ill they ; Miss Br^s, an old companion bom to 
receive insults, to make phrases and to shed tears ; the 
Doctor, who proves to his scholars who write bad Greek, 
that habitual idleness and bad construing lead to the 
gallows. These calculated deformities only excite a sad 
smil& We always perceive behind the oddity of the 
character the sardonic air of the painter, and we conclude 
that the human race is base and stupid. Other figures 
less ezE^erated, are not more natural We see that 
the author throws them expressly into palpable follies 
and marked contradictions. Such is Miss Cmwley, an 
old maid, without any morals, and a free-thinker, who 
piaiaes unequal marriages, and falls into a fit when on 
the next page her nephew makes one ; who calls Se- 
becca Sharp her equal, and at the same time bids her 
" put some coals on the fire ; " who, on learning the de- 
parture of her favourite, cries with despair, " Gracious 
goodness, and who's to make my chocolate?" These 
are comedy scenes, and not pictures of manners. Thet« 
are twenty such. You see an excellent aunt, Mrs. 
Hoggarty, of Castle Hoggarty, settling down in the 
house of her nephew Titmareh, tiuow him into vast 
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expenses, persecute his wife, drive away his friends, 
make his marriage imhappy. The poor rained fellow 
is thrown into prison. She denoimces him to the credi- 
tors with genuine indignation, and reproaches him with 
perfect sincerity. The wretch has been his auntf s exe- 
cutioner ; she has been dragged by him fix)m her home, 
tyrannised over by him, robbed by him, outraged by his 
wife. She writes : 

''Such waist and extravygance never, never, never did I 
see. Batter waisted as if it had been dirt, coles flung away, 
candles burned at both ends; . . . and now you have the 
audassaty, being placed in prison justly for your crimeB, for 
cheating me of £3000. . . . You come upon me to pay yonr 
detts ! No, sir, it is quite enough that your mother should go 
on the parish, and that your wife should sweep the streets, to 
which you have indeed brought them ; /, at least . . . have 
some of the comforts to which my rank entitles me. The fumi- 
tur in this house is mine ; and as I presume you intend your 
lady to sleep in the streets, I give you warning that I shall 
remove it all to-morrow. Mr. Smithers will tell you that I had 
intended to leave you my intire fortune. I have this morning, 
in his presents, solamly toar up my will, and hereby renounce 
all connection with you and your beggarly &mily. P.S. — ^I took 
a viper into my bosom, and it stung me." ^ 

This just and compassionate woman finds her match, a 
pious man, John Brough, Esquire, M.P., director of the 
Independent West Diddlesex Fire and Life Insurance 
Company. This virtuous Christian has sniffed from 
affiu: the cheering odour of her lands, houses, stocks, and 
other landed and personal property. He pounces upon 
the fine property of Mrs. Hoggarty, is sorry to see diat 

^ ThsSiskfryqfSamuslTUmarshandtheChreatffogffortylH^^ 
eh. zi 
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it only brings that lady four per cent, and resolves to 
double her income. He calls upon her at her lodgings 
when her face was shockingly swelled and bitten by 
— never mind what : 

" ' Gracious heavens ! ' shouted John Brough, Esquire, ' a lady 
of your rank to suffer in this way ! — the excellent rdative of 
my dear boy, Titmarsh 1 Never, madam — ^never let it be said 
that Mrs. Hoggarty of Castle Hoggarty should be subject to such 
horrible humiliation, while John Brough has a home to offer her 
— a humble, happy Christian home, madam, though unlike, per- 
haps, the splendour to which you have been accustomed in the 
course of your distinguished career. Isabella, my level — 
Belinda ! speak to Mrs. Hoggarty. Tell her that John Brough's 
house is hers from garret to cellar. I repeat it, madam, from 
garret to cellar. I desire— I insist — ^I order, that Mrs. Hoggarty 
of Castle Hoggarty's trunks should be placed this instant in my 
carriage ! ' " ^ 

This style raises a laugh, if you will, but a sad laugL 
We have just learned that man is a hypocrite, unjust, 
tyrannical, blind. In our vexation we turn to the 
author, and we see on his lips only sarcasms, on his 
brow only chagrin. 

V. 

Let us look carefully ; perhaps in less grave matters 
we shall find subject of genuine laughter. Let us con- 
sider, not a rascality, but a misadventure ; rascality 
revolts, a misadventure might amuse. But amusement 
alone is not here ; even in a diversion the satire retains 
its force, because reflection retains its intensity. There 
is in English fun a seriousness, an effort, an application 
that is marvellous, and their comicalities are composed 

^ 1%$ Eittory of Samuel TUnuunh and (he Oreai Eofffforty Diamond, 
oh* iz. 
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with as much knowledge as their sermons. The power* 
fill attention decomposes its object in all its parts, and 
reproduces it with illusive detail and relief. Swifb 
describes the land of speaking horses, the politics of 
LiUiput, the inventors of the Flying Island, with details 
ar, precise and harmonious as an experienced traveller, 
an exact inquirer into manners and countries. Thus 
supported, the impossible monster and the literary 
grotesque enter upon actual existence, and the phantoms 
of imagination take the consistency of objects which 
we toucL Thackeray introduces this imperturbable 
gravity, this solid conception, this talent for illusion, 
into liis farce. Let us study one of his moral essays ; 
he wishes to prove that in the world we must conform 
to received customs, and he transforms this commonplace 
into an Oriental anecdote. Let us count up the details 
of manners, geography, chronology, cookery, the mathe- 
matical designation of every object, person, and gesture, 
the lucidity of imagination, the profusion of local truths ; 
we will then imderstand why his raillery produces so 
original and biting an impression, and we will find 
here the same degree of study and the same attentive 
energy as in the foregoing ironies and exaggerations : 
his humour is as reflective as his hatred ; he has changed 
his attitude, not his faculty : 

" I am naturally averse to egotiflm, and hate self-laadatlon 
consumedly ; but I can't help relating here a circumstance illus- 
trative of the point in question, in which I must think I acted 
with considerable prudence. 

'' Being at OonstantLnople a few years since — (on a delicate 
mission) — the Russians were playing a double game, between 
ourselves, and it became necessary on our part to employ an 
ntra negotiator — Leckerbiss Pasha of Roumelia, then Chief 
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Galeongee of the Porte, gave a diplomatic banquet at his sum- 
.iier palace at Bcgukdere. I was on the left of the Gkdeongee ; 
and the Rusaian agent Count de Diddloff on his dexter side. 
Diddloff is a dandy who would die of a rose in aromatic pain : 
he had tried to have me assassinated three times in the course 
of the negotiation : but of course we were friends in public, and 
saluted each other in the most cordial and charming manner. 

" The Galeongee is — or was, alas ! for a bow-string has done 
for him — a staunch supporter of the old school of Turkish poli- 
tics. We dined with our fingers, and had flaps of bread for 
plates ; the only innovation he admitted was the use of European 
liquors, in which he indulged with great gusto. He was an 
enormous eater. Amongst the dishes a very large one was 
placed before him of a lamb dressed in its wool, stufled with 
prunes, garlic, assafoBtida, capsicums, and other condiments, the 
most abominable mixture that ever mortal smelt or tasted. The 
Galeongee ate of this hugely ; and, pursuing the Eastern fashion, 
insisted on helping his friends right and left, and when he came 
to a particularly spicy morsel, would push it with his own hands 
into his guests' very mouths. 

''I never shall forget the look of poor Diddloff, when his 
Excellency, rolling up a large quantity of this into a ball, and 
exclaiming, "Buk Buk" (it is very good), administered the 
horrible bolus to Diddloff The Russian's eyes rolled dreadfully 
as he received it : he swallowed it with a grimace that I thought 
must precede a convulsion, and seizing a bottle next him, which 
he thought was Sauteme, but which turned out to be French 
brandy, he drank off nearly a pint before he knew his error. It 
finished him ; he was carried away from the dining-room almost 
dead, and laid out to cool in a summer-house on the Bosphorus. 

" When it came to my turn, I took down the condiment with 
a smile, said ''Bismillah," licked my lips with easy gratification, 
and when the next dish was served, made up a ball myself so 
dexterously, and popped it down the old Galeongee's mouth with 
BO much grace, that lus heart was won. Russia was put out of 
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Court at onoe, and Uu tnatff of KahohuMipLb woi iigntd, Ab for 
Biddloff^ lU was orer with him, he was recalled to St. Petenburgy 
and Sir Roderick Marchison saw him, under the No. 3967, 
working in the Ural mines.^ 

The anecdote is evidently authentic; and when De 
Foe related the apparition of Mrs. Veal, he did not 
better imitate the style of an authenticated account 

VI. 

Such attentive reflection is a source of sadnesa To 
amuse ourselves with human passions, we must con- 
sider them as inquisitive men, like shifting puppets, 
or as learned men, like r^ulated wheels, or as artists, 
like powerful springs. If we only consider them as 
virtuous or vicious, our lost illusions will enchain us 
in gloomy thoughts, and we will find in man only 
weakness and ugliness. This is why Thackeray depre- 
ciates our whole nature. He does as a novelist what 
Hobbes does as a philosopher. Almost everywhere, 
when he describes fine sentiments, he derives them 
from an ugly source. Tenderness, kindness, love, are 
in his characters the effect of the nerves, of instinct, 
or of a moral disease. Amelia Sedley, his favourite, 
and one of his masterpieces, is a poor little woman, 
snivelling, incapable of reflection and decision, blind, 
a superstitious adorer of a coarse and selfish husband, 
always sacrificed by her own will and fault, whose love 
is made up of folly and weakness, often unjust, accus- 
tomed to see falsely, and more worthy of compassion 
than respect Lady Castiewood, so good and tender, 
is enamoured, like Amelia, of a drunken and imbecile 

' J7i$ Book qf Snobe, ch. i ; The Smob plaufuUy dealt wUh. 
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boor ; and her wild jealousy, exasperated on the slightest 
suspicion, implacable against her husband, giving utter- 
ance violentlj to cruel words, shows that her love springs 
not from virtue but from mood. Helen FendenniB, 
a model mother, is a somewhat silly country prude, 
of narrow education, jealous also, and having in her 
jealousy all the harshness of Puritanism and peission. 
She faints on learning that her son has a mistress : it 
is "such a sin, such a dreadful sin. I can't bear to 
think that my boy should commit such a crima I 
wish he had died, ahnost, before he had done it"^ 
Whenever she is spoken to of little Fanny, " the widoVs 
countenance, always soft and gentle, assumed a cruel 
and inexorable expression."^ Meeting Fanny at the 
bedside of the sick young man, she drives her away, as 
if she were a prostitute and a servant Maternal love, 
in her as in the others, is an incurable blindness : her 
son is her idol ; in her adoration she finds the means of 
making his lot unbearable, and himself imhappy. As 
to the love of the men for the women, if we judge from 
the pictures of the author, we can but feel pity for it, 
and look on it as ridiculous. At a certain age, accord- 
ing to Thackeray, nature speaks : we meet Somebody ; 
a fool or not, good or bad, we adore her ; it is a fever. 
At the age of six months dogs have their disease ; man 
has his at twenty. If a man loves, it is not because 
the lady is loveable, but because it is his nature so to 
do. " Do you suppose you would drink if you were 
not thirsty, or eat if you were not hungry ?"* 

He relates the history of this hunger and thirst with 
a bitter vigour. He seems like an intoxicated man 
grown sober, railing at drunkenness. He explains at 

1 F^ndmnu, ch. Ut. * llrid, ch. lii ' Ihid, oh. Uii 
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lengtih, in a half sarcastic tone the follies which Major 
Dobbin commits for the sake of Amelia ; how the Major 
buys bad wines fix>m her father; how he tells the 
postillions to make haste, how he rouses the servants, 
persecutes his friends, to see Amelia more quickly ; how, 
after ten years of sacrifice, tenderness, and service, he 
sees that he is held second to an old portrait of a faith- 
less, coarse, selfish, and dead husband. The saddest of 
these accounts is that of the first love of Pendennis — 
Miss Fotheringay, the actress, whom he loves, a matter- 
of-fact person, a good housekeeper, who has the mind 
and education of a kitchen-maid. She speaks to the 
young man of the fine weather, and the pie she has 
just been making: Pendennis discovers in these two 
phrases a wonderful depth of intellect and a superhuman 
majesty of devotion. He asks Miss Fotheringay, who 
has just been playing Ophelia, if the latter loved Hamlet 
Miss Fotheringay answers : 

" ' In love with such a little ojous wretch as that stunted 
manager of a Bingley ? ' She bristled with indignation at the 
thought. Pen explained it was not of her he spoke, but of 
Ophelia of the play. * Oh, indeed ; if no offence was meant, 
none was taken : but as for Bingley, indeed, she did not value 
him — ^not that glass of punch.' Pen next tried her on Kotsebue. 

* Eotcebue) who was he ? ' ' The author of the play in which 
she had been performing so admirably.' 'She did not know 
that — the man's name at the beginning of the book was 
Thompson,' she said. Pen laughed at her adorable simplicity. " 

" ' How beautiful she is,' thought Pen, cantering homewards. 

* PendenniB, Pendennis — how she spoke the word 1 Emily, Emily 1 
how good, how noble, how beautiful, how perfect she is !' " ^ 

Tbe first volume runs wholly upon this contrast; it 

^ Fendenms, ch. v. 
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seems as though Thackeray says to his reader: "My 
dear brothers in humanity, we are rascals forty-nine 
days in fifty ; in the fiftieth, if we escape pride, vanity^ 
wickedness, selfishness, it is because we fall into a hot 
fever ; our folly causes our devotion." 

VIL 

Yet, short of being Swift, a man must love some- 
thing ; he cannot always be wounding and destroying ; 
and the heart, wearied of scorn and hate, needs repose 
in praise and tenderness. Moreover, to blame a fault is 
to laud the contrary quality; and a man cannot 
sacrifice a victim without raising an altar: it is cir- 
cumstance which fixes on the one, and which builds up 
the other ; and the moralist who combats the dominant 
vice of his country and his age, preaches the virtue 
contrary to the vice of his age and his country. In an 
aristocratical and commercial society, this vice is 
selfishness and pride I Thackeray therefore extols 
sweetness and tenderness. Let love and kindness be 
blind, instinctive, unreasoning, ridiculous, it matters 
little : such as they are, he adores them ; and there is 
no more siogular contrast than that of his heroes and 
of his admiration. He creates foolish women, and 
kneels before them ; the artist within him contradicts 
the commentator: the first is ironical, the second 
laudatory ; the first represents the pettiness of love, the 
second writes its panegyric ; the top of the page is a 
satire in action, the bottom is a dithyramb ia periods. 
The compliments which he lavishes on Amelia Sedley, 
Helen Fendennis, Laura, are infinite; no author ever 
more visibly and incessantly paid court to his female 
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creations ; he sacrifices his male creations to them, not 
once, but a hundred times : 

'* Very likely female pelicans like bo to bleed under the selfish 
little beaks of their young ones : it is certain that women do. 
There must be some sort of pleasure which we men don't 
understand, which accompanies the pain of being sacrificed.^ . . . 
Do not let us men despise these instincts because we cannot 
feel them. These women were made for our comfort and 
delectation, gentlemen, — ^with all the rest of the minor animals.^ 
. . . Be it for a reckless husband, a dissipated son, a darling 
scapegrace of a brother, how ready their hearts are to pour out 
their best treasures for the benefit of the cherished person ; and 
what a deal of this sort of eigoyment are we, on our side, ready 
to give the soft creatures ! There is scarce a man that reads 
this, but has administered pleasure in that fiuhion to his woman- 
kind, and has treated them to the luxury of forgiving him."' 

When he enters the room of a good mother, or of a 
young honest girl, he casts down his eyes as on the 
threshold of a sanctuary. In the presence of Laura 
resigned, pious, he checks himself: 

" And as that duty was performed quite noiselessly — ^while 
the supplications which endowed her with the requisite strength 
for fulfilling it, also took place in her own chamber, away from 
all mortal sight, — we, too, must be perforce silent about these 
virtues of hers, which no more bear public talking about than a 
flower will hear to bloom in a ball-room."^ 

Like Dickens, he has a reverence for the family, for 
tender and simple sentiments, calm and pure content- 
ments, such as are relished by the fireside between a 

^ PtndeiMiia^ oh. xxL This passage is only found in the octavo 
edition.— Tb. « Ibid, ch. xxL 

' Ibid, ch. zxL These words are only found in the octavo editioii. 
— Thl * Ibid. ch. li 
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child and a wife. When this misanthrope, so reflective 
and harsh, lights upon a filial effusion or a maternal 
grief, he is wounded in a sensitive place, and, like 
Dickens, he makes us weep.^ 

We have enemies because we have Mends, and 
aversions because we have preferences. If we prefer 
devoted kindliness and tender ejections, we dislike 
arrogance and harshness ; the cause of love is also the 
cause of hate ; and sarcasm, like sympathy, is the criti- 
cism of a social form and a public vice. This is why 
Thackeray's novels are a war against aristocracy. Like 
Bousseau, he praised simple and affectionate manners ; 
like Bousseau, he hated the distinction of ranks. 

He wrote a whole book on this, a sort of moral and 
half political pamphlet, the Book of Snobs. The word 
does not exist in France, because they have not the 
thing. The snob is a child of aristocratical societies ; 
perched on his step of the long ladder, he respects the 
man on the step above him, and despises the man on 
the step below, without inquiring what they are worth, 
solely on account of their position; in his innermost 
heart he finds it natural to kiss the boots of the first, 
and to kick the second. Thackeray reckons up at 
length the degrees of this habit. Hear his conclusion : 

" I can bear it no longer — this diabolical invention of gentility, 
which kills natural kindliness and honest friendship. Proper 
pride, indeed I Rank and precedence, forsooth I The table of 
ranks and degrees is a lie and should be flung into the fire. 
Organise rank and precedence ! that was well for the masters of 
ceremonies of former ages. Gome forward, some great marshal, 
and organise Equality in society." 

^ See, for example, in the OrecU Hoggarty Diamond, the death of 
the little child. The Book of Snobs ends thus : *' Fun ii goodt Troth 
is still better, and LoTe bast of alL" 

VOL. IV. 
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Then he adds, with common sense, altogether English 
bitterness and familiarity : 

** If ever our oousinB the Smigsmags asked me to meet Lord 
LongeaiB, I would like to take an opportunity after dinner, and 
say, in the most good-natured way in the world : — Sir, Fortune 
makes you a present of a numher of thousand pounds every 
year. The ineffable wisdom of our ancestors has placed you as 
a chief and hereditary legislator over me. Our admirable 
Constitution (the pride of Britons and envy of surrounding 
nations) obliges me to receive you as my senator, superior, and 
guardian. Your eldest son, Fits-Heehaw, is sure of a place in 
Parliament ; your younger sons, the De Brays, will kindly con- 
descend to be post-captains and lieutenant-colonels, and to 
represent us in foreign courts, or to take a good living when it 
falls convenient. These prizes our admirable Constitution (the 
pride and envy of, etc) pronounces to be your due; without 
count of your dulness, your vices, your selfishness; of your 
entire incapacity and folly. Dull as you may be (and we have 
as good a right to assume that my lord is an ass, as the other 
proposition, that he is an enlightened patriot) ;— dull, I say, as 
you may be, no one will accuse you of such monstrous folly, as 
to suppose that you are indifferent to the good luck which you 
possess^ or have any inclination to part with it No — and 
patriots as we are, under happier circumstances, Smith and I, I 
have no doubt, were we dukes ourselves, would stand by our order. 

" We would submit good-naturedly to sit in a high place. 
We would acquiesce in that admirable Constitution (pride and 
envy of, etc.) which made us chie£9 and the world our inferiors ; 
we would not cavil particularly at that notion of hereditary 
superiority which brought so many simple people cringing to 
our knees. May be we would rally round the Corn-Laws ; we 
would make a stand against the Reform Bill ; we would die 
rather than repeal the acts against Catholics and Dissenters ; we 
would, by our noble system of class-legislation, bring Ireland to 
its present admirable condition. 
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" But Smith and I are not Earls as yet. We don't belieTe 
that it is for the interest of Smith's army, that young De Bray 
should be a Colonel at five>and-twenty, of Smith's diplomatic 
relations, that Lord Longears should go ambassador to Constan- 
tinople, — of our politics, that Longears should put his hereditary 
foot into them. 

" This booing and cringing Smith belieyes to be the act of 
Snobs ; and he will do all in his might and main to be a Snob, 
and to submit to Snobs no longer. To Longears he says, ' We 
can't help seeing, Longears, that we are as good as you. We 
can spell oven better ; we can think quite as rightly ; we will 
not hare you for our master, or black your shoes any more.' " ^ 

Thackeray's opinion on politics only continues his 
remarks as a moralist. If he hates aristocracy, it is 
less because it oppresses man than because it cormpta 
him ; in deforming social life, it deforms private life ; 
in establishing injustice, it establishes vice ; after hav- 
ing made itself master of the government, it poisons 
the soul ; and Thackeray finds its trace in the perver- 
sity and foolishness of tdl classes and all sentiments. 

The king opens this list of vengeful portraits. It is 
George IV., " the first gentleman in Europe." This 
great monarch, so justly regretted, could cut out a coat, 
drive a four-in-hand nearly as well as the Brighton 
coachman, and play the fiddle well. " In the vigour of 
youth and the prime force of his invention, he invented 
Maraschino punch, a shoe-buckle, and a Chinese pavilion, 
the most hideous building in the world : " 

** Two boys had leave from their loyal masters to go from 
Slaughter House School where they were educated, and to 
i^pear on Drury Lane stage, amongst a crowd which assembled 
there to greet the king. THE KING ? There he was. Beef- 

^ The Book of ShoU, laat chapter. 
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Tkmr jmtit '. the rmnes wittnatntg from his heroic 
tfcrGoe spread tfaroogji the heuts of all his ooiiitiei& 
Whoerer presented a better example than the Maiqnis 
of fkejne ? This locd, a king in his own house, tried to 
proxe that be wm^ sa He forces his wife to ait at table 
beade women withoatanj character, his mistresses. like 
c true pnnoe, he had for his special enemy his eldest son, 
presamptire heir to the marquisate, whom he leaves to 
starve, and compels to ran into debt. He is now nnJring 
lore to a channing person. Mis. Bebecca Crawlej, whom 
he lores lor her hypocris7,coQlness,and nneqnalled insen- 
sibility. The Marqois, by dint of debasing and oppress- 
ing all who sorronnd him, ends by hating and despising 
men ; he has no taste for anything but perfect rascalities. 
Bebecca rouses him ; one day even she transports him 
with enthusiasm. She plays Clytenmestra in a charade, 
and her husband Agamemnon ; she advances to the bed, 
a dagger in her hand ; her eyes are lighted up vdth a 

^ Famitif Fair, ch. xlTiii Thif paasage is onlj found in tha originil 
oeUro edition.— Ta. 
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smile so ghastly, that people quake as they look at her; 
Biava ! brava ! old Steyne's strident voice was heard 

roaring over all the rest, " By , she'd do it too !'* 

We can hear that he has the true conjugal feeling. 
His conversation is remarkably &ank. " I can't send 
Briggs away," Becky said. — " You owe her her wages, 
I suppose," said the peer. — '* Worse than that, I have 
ruined her." — " Buined her ? then why don't you turn 
her out?" 

He is, moreover, an accomplished gentleman, of fasci- 
nating sweetness; he treats his women like a pacha, 
and his words are like blowa Let us read again the 
domestic scene in which he gives the order to invite 
Mrs. Crawley. Lady Oaunt, his daughter-in-law, says 
that she will not be present at dinner, and will go home. 
His lordship answered : 

''I wish you would, and stay there. You will find the 
bailifib at Bareacres very pleasant company, and I shall be freed 
from lending money to yoor relations, and from yoor own 
damned tragedy airs. Who are you to give orders here t You 
bave no money. YouVe got no brains. You were here to have 
children, and you have not had any. Gaunt's tired of you ; 
and Gkorge's wife is the only person in the family who doesn't 
wish you were dead. Qaunt would marry again if you were. 
. . . You, forsooth, must give yourself airs of virtue. . . . 
Pray, madame, shall I tell you some Uttle anecdotes about my 
Lady Bareacres, your nuunma 1" ^ 

The rest is in the same styla His daughters-in-law, 
driven to despair, say they wish they were dead. This 
declaration rejoices him, and he concludes with these 
words : " This Temple of Virtue belongs to ma And 
if I invite all Newgate or all Bedlam here, by — , they 

* VaiMlif FcMT^ eh. zlix. 
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shall be welcome." The habit of despotism makes de- 
spots, and the best means of implanting despots in 
families, is to preserve nobles in the State. 

Let us take rest in the contemplation of the comitry 
gentleman. The innocence of the fields, hereditary 
respect, family traditions, the pursuit of agriculture, 
the exercise of local magistracy, must have produced 
these upright and sensible men, full of kindness and 
probity, protectors of their county, and servants of their 
country. Sir Pitt Crawley is a model; he has four 
thousand a year and two parliamentary boroughs. It is 
true that these are rotten boroughs, and that he sells 
the second for fifteen hundred a year. He is an ex- 
cellent steward and shears his farmers so dose that 
he can only find bankrupt-tenants. A coach proprietor, 
a government contractor, a mine proprietor, he pays his 
subordinates so badly, and is so niggard in outlay, that 
his mines " are filled with water ; and as for his coach- 
horses, every mail proprietor in the kingdom knew that 
he lost more horses than any man in the country ;" the 
Government flung his contract of damaged beef upon 
his hands. A popular man, he always prefers the so- 
ciety of a horse-dealer to the company of a gentleman. 
" He was fond of drink, of swearing, of joking with the 
farmers' daughters ; . . . would cut his joke and drink 
his glass with a tenant, and sell him up the next day ; 
or have his laugh with the poacher he was transporting 
with equal good humour." He speaks with a country 
accent, has the mind of a lackey, the habits of a boor. 
At table, waited on by three men and a butler, on 
massive silver, he inquires into the dishes, and the 
beasts which have furnished them. " What ship waa 
it^ Horrocks, and when did you kill?" ''One of the 
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black-faced Scotch, Sir Pitt: we killed on Thursday." 
" Who took any ? " " Steel of Mudbury took the saddle 
and two legs. Sir Pitt ; but he says the last was too 
young and confounded woolly. Sir Pitt" " What be- 
came of the shoulders ?" The dialogue goes on in the 
same tone ; after the Scotch mutton comes the Black 
Kentish pig : these animals might be Sir Pitt's family, 
so much is he interested in them. As for his daughters, 
he lets them stray to the gardener's cottage, where they 
pick up their education. As for his wife, he beats her 
from time to time. If he pays his people one farthing 
more than he owes them he asks it back. '' A farthing 
a day is seven shillings a year : seven shillings a year 
is the interest of seven guineas. Take care of your 
farthings, old Tinker, and your guineas will come quite 
naf raL" " He never gave away a farthing in his life," 
growled Tinker. " Never, and never will : it is against 
my principle." He is impudent, brutal, coarse, stingy, 
shrewd, extravagant ; but is courted by ministers, is a 
high-sherifT, honoured, powerful, he rolls in a gilded 
carriage, and is one of the pillars of the State. 

These are the rich ; probably money has corrupted 
them. Let us look for a poor aristocrat, free from tempt- 
ations ; his lofty mind, left to itself, will display all its 
native beauty. Sir Francis Clavering is in this case. He 
has played, dnmk, and supped until he has nothing 
more left Transactions at the gambling-table speedily 
effected his ruin ; he had been forced to sell out of his 
raiment ; had shown the white feather, and after fre- 
quenting all the billiard-rooms in Europe, been thrown 
into prison by his uncourteous creditors. To get out he 
married a good-natured Indian widow, who outrages spell- 
ing, and whose money was left her by her father, a disre- 
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putaUe old lawyer and indigo-smuggler. ClayeriQg ruins 
her, goes on his knees to obtain gold and pardon, swears 
on the Bible to contract no more debts, and when he 
goes out runs straight to the money-lender. Of all the 
rascals that novelists have ever exhibited, he is the 
basest. He has neither resolution nor common sense ; he 
is simply a man in a state of dissolution. He swallows 
insults like water, weeps, b^ pardon, and b^ins again. 
He debases himself, prostrates himself, and the next 
moment swears and storms, to fall back into the depths 
of the extremest cowardice. He implores, threatens, 
and in the same quarter of an hour accepts the 
threatened man as his intimate confidant and friend : 

" Now, ain't it hard that she won*t trust me with a single 
tea-spoon; ain't it ungentlemanlike, Altamont) You know 
my lady's of low birth — that is — I beg your pardon — hem — 
that is, it's most cruel of her not to show more confidence in 
me. And the very servants begin to laugh — the dam scoundrels ! 
. . . They don't answer my bell ; and — and my man was at 
Vauxhall last night with one of my dress shirts and my velvet 
waistcoat on, I know it was mine — the confounded impudent 
blackguard ! — and he went on danciag before my eyes, confound 
him 1 Fm sure he'll live to be hanged — he deserves to be 
hanged — ^all those infernal rascals of valets 1 " ^ 

His conversation is a compound of oaths, whines, and 
ravings ; he is not a man, but the wreck of a man : 
there survive in him but the discordant remains of vile 
passions, like the fragments of a crushed snake, which, 
unable to bite, bruise themselves and wriggle about in 
their slaver and mud. The sight of a bank-note makes 
him launch blindly into a mass of entreaties and lies. 
The future has disappeared for him, he sees but the 

^ J^mdennii, ch. Iz. 
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present He will sign a bill for twenty pounds at three 
months to get a sovereign. His degradation has become 
imbecility ; his eyes are shut ; he does not see that his 
protestations excite mistrust, that his lies excite disgust, 
that by his very baseness he loses the fruit of his base- 
ness ; so that when he comes in, a man feels a violent 
inclination to take the honourable baronet, the member^ 
of parliament, the proud inhabitant of a historic house, 
by the neck, and pitch him, like a basket of rubbish, 
from the top of the stairs to the bottom. 

We must stop. A volume would not exhaust the 
list of perfections which Thackeray discovers in the 
English aristocracy. The Marquis of Farintosh, twenty- 
fifth of his name, an illustrious fool, healthy and full of 
self-conceit, whom all the women ogle and all the men 
bow to; Lady Kew an old woman of the world, 
tyrannical and corrupted, at enmity with her daughter, 
and a match-maker ; Sir Barnes Kewcome, one of the 
most cowardly of men, the wickedest, the falsest, the 
best abused and beaten who has ever smiled in a 
drawing-room or spoken in Parliament. I see only one 
estimable character, and he is not in the front rank — 
Lord Kew, who, after many follies and excesses, is 
touched by his Puritan old mother, and repents. But 
these portraits are sweet compared to the dissertations ; 
the commentator is still more bitter than the artist ; he 
wounds more in speaking than in making his person- 
ages speak. We must read his biting diatribes against 
marriages for the sake of money or rank, and against 
the sacrifice of girls; against the inequality of in- 
heritance and the envy of younger sons; against the 
education of the nobles, and their traditionary in- 
solence; against the purchase of commissions in the 
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army, the isolation of classes, the outrages on nature 
and family, invented by society and law. Behind this 
philosophy is shown a second gallery of portraits as 
insulting as the first : for inequality, having corrupted 
the great men whom it exalts, corrupts the small men 
whom it degrades ; and the spectacle of envy or base- 
ness in the small, is as ugly as that of insolence or 
despotism in the great According to Thackeray, 
English society is a compound of flatteries and intrigues, 
each striving to hoist himself up a step higher on the 
social ladder and to push back those who are climbing. 
To be received at court, to see one's name in the papers 
amongst a list of illustrious guests, to give a cup of tea 
at home to some stupid and bloated peer ; such is the 
supreme limit of human ambition and felicity. For 
one master there are always a hundred lackeys. Major 
Pendennis, a resolute man, cool and clever, has con- 
tracted this leprosy. His happiness to-<iay is to bow 
to a lord. He is only at peace in a drawing-room, or 
in a park of the aristocracy. He craves to be treated 
with that humiliating condescension wherewith the 
great overwhelm their inferiors. He pockets lack of 
attention with ease, and dines graciously at a noble 
board, where he is invited twice in three years to stop 
a gap. He leaves a man of genius or a woman of wit, 
to converse with a titled fool or a tipsy lord. He 
prefers being tolerated at a Marquis' to being respected 
at a commoner^s. Having exalted these fine dispositions 
into principles, he inculcates them on his nephew, whom 
he loves, and to push him on in the world, offers him 
in marriage a basely acquired fortune and the daughter 
of a convict. Others glide through the proud drawing- 
rooms, not with parasitic manners, but on account of 
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their splendid balance at the banker's. Once upon a 
time in France, the nobles manured their estates with 
the money of citizens; now in England the citizens 
ennoble their money by marrying a lady of noble birth. 
For a hundred thousand pounds to the father. Pump, 
the merchant, marries Lady Blanche Stiffneck, who, 
though married, remains my Lady. Naturally young 
Pump is scorned by her, as a tradesman, and more- 
over, hated for having made her half a woman of the 
people. He dare not see his own Mends in his own 
house ; they are too vulgar for his wife. He dare not 
visit the friends of his wife; they are too Iiigh for 
him. He is his wife's butler, the butt of his father- 
in-law, the servant of his son, and consoles himself 
by thinking that his grandsons, when they become 
Lord Pump, will blush for him and never mention 
his name.^ A third means of entering the aristocracy 
is to ruin oneself, and never see any one. This ingeni- 
ous method is employed by Mrs. Major Ponto in the 
country. She has an incomparable governess for her 
daughters, who thinks that Dante is called Alighieri 
because he was bom at Algiers, but who has educated 
two marchionesses and a countess. 

'' Some one wondered we were not enlivened by the appear- 
ance of some of the neighbours. — ^We can't in oar position of 
life, we can't well associate with the attorney's fiEunily, as I 
leave you to suppose — and the Doctor — one may ask one's 
medical man to one's table, certainly: but his family. — The 
people in that large red house just outside of the town. — What ! 
the chdteavrcaUcot, That purse-proud ez-linendraper — The 
parson — Oh! he used to preach in a surplice. He is a 
Puseyite!" 

^ Jlu Book of Snobs, ck viiL ; Ortat Oily Sntbi. 
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This sensible P«nto family yawns in solitude for six 
months, and the rest of the year enjoys the gluttony of 
the countiy-squires whom they regale, and the rebuffs 
of the great lords whom they visit The son, an officer 
of the hussars, requires to be kept in luxury so as to 
be on an equality with his noble comrades, and his 
tailor receives above three hundred a year out of the 
nine hundred which make up the whole family income.^ 
I should never end, if I recounted all the villanies and 
miseries which Thackeray attributes to the aristocratic 
spirit, the division of families, the pride of the ennobled 
sister, the jealousy of the sister who has not been 
ennobled, the degradation of the characters trained up 
from school to reverence the little lords, the abasement 
of the daughters who strive to compass noble marriages, 
the rage of snubbed vanity, the meanness of the 
attentions offered, the triumph of foUy, the scorn of 
talent, the consecrated injustice, the heart rendered un- 
natural, the morals perverted. Before this striking 
picture of truth and genius, we need remember that 
this injurious inequality is the cause of a wholesome 
liberty, that social injustice produces political welfare, 
that a class of hereditary nobles is a class of hereditary 
statesmen, that in a century and a half England has 
had a hundred and fifty years of good government, that 
in a century and a half France has had a himdred and 
fifty years of bad government, that all is compensated, 
and that it is possible to pay dearly for capable leaders, 
a consistent policy, free elections, and the control of 
the government by the nation. We must also remem- 
ber that this talent, foimded on intense reflection, 
concentrated in moral prejudices, could not but have 

^ Ths Book of Snobs, cL xxvi ; On Soms (JowUry Sncbt, 
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tiansformed the picture of manners into a systematic 
and combative satire, exasperate satire into calculated 
and implacable animosity, blacken human nature, and 
attack again and again with studied, redoubled, sind 
natural hatred, the chief vice of his country and of his 
time. 

§ 2. — The Aktist. 

VIIL 

In literature as well as in politics, we cannot have 
everything. Talents, like happiness, do not always 
follow suit Whatever constitution it selects, a people 
is always half imhappy; whatever genius he has, a 
writer is always half impotent. We cannot preserve 
at once more than a single attitude. To transform the 
novel is to deform it : he who, like Thackeray, gives 
to the novel satire for its object, ceases to give it art 
for its rule, and the complete strength of the satirist is 
the weakness of the novelist 

What is a novelist? In my opinion he is a 
psychologist, who naturally and involuntarily sets 
psychology at work ; he is nothing else, nor mora He 
loves to picture feelings, to perceive their connections, 
their precedents, their consequences ; and he indulges 
in this pleasure. In his eyes they are forces, having 
various directions sind magnitudes. About their justice 
or injustice he troubles himself little. He introduces 
them in characters, conceives the dominant quality, 
perceives the traces which this leaves on the others, 
marks the discordant or harmonious influences of 
temperament, of education, of occupation, sind labours 
to manifest the invisible world of inward inclinations 
and dispositions by the visible world of outward words 
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'^-^ -noiifii wasac^z mxiszwd in ezccneaesie die 
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i^^ mC WTitii^gfng dKu: Ik n^Mfiiii dhcm to « 
iBCMt nd yp«n{>, aad Iwvca to mm the zi^ of 
j a digia ( g if ve desse iL Hh wiule dfait is to make 
tkem riaihkt^ to unzxwtl the trpet dskeDed and altered 
hjr tht amdents and baaftrktsdaas of real life, to set 
IB fdicf gmhd famaaB paaririn, to be shaken bj the 
gwatw a s of the beingi whom he animatfn, to raise os 
out of ofnaehres bj the force of his creations We 
iftitgnimr art in this czeatiTe power, impartial and 
nmrcsMl as natme, freer and more potent than nature, 
taking up the loii^i-dnwn or disfigmed work of its 
riral in order to coned its feolts and give effect to its 
oonoeptionfl. 

An is changed hy the intenrention of satire; and 
more particnlariy, the part of the author. When in an 
Cffdinary novel he epesJa in his own name, it is to 
explain a sentiment or mark the cause of a faculty ; in 
a satirical novel it is to give ns moral advice. It has 
been seen to how many lessons Thackeray subjects ua. 
That they are good ones no one disputes ; but at least 
they take the place of useful explanationa. A third of 
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a Yolume, being occupied by warnings, is lost to art 
Summoned to reflect on our faults, we know the 
character less. The author designedly n^lects a 
hundred delicate shades which he might have discovered 
and shown to us. Tlie character, less complete, is less 
lifelike; the interest, less concentrated, is less lively. 
Turned away from it instead of brought back to it, 
our eyes wander and forget it; instead of being 
absorbed, we are absent in mind. And, what is worse, 
we end by experiencing some d^ree of wearinesa 
We judge these sermons true, but repeated till we are 
sick of them, we fancy ourselves listening to college 
lectures, or handbooks for the use of young priests. 
We find similar things in books with gilt edges and 
pictured covers, given as Christmas presents to children. 
Are we much rejoiced to learn that marriages for the 
sake of money or rank have their inconveniency, that 
in the absence of a friend we readily speak evil of him, 
that a son often afflicts his mother by his irr^ularities, 
that selfishness is an ugly fault? All this is true; 
but it is too true. We Usten in order to hear new 
things. These old moralities, though useful and well 
spoken, smack of the paid pedant, so common in Eng- 
land, the clergyman in the white tie, standing bolt 
upright in his room, and droning, for three hundred 
a year, daily admonition to the young gentlemen whom 
parents have sent to his educational hothouse. 

This r^ular presence of a moral intention spoils the 
novel as well as the novelist It must be confessed, a 
volume of Thackeray has the cruel misfortune of recall- 
ing the novels of Miss Edgeworth or the stories of 
Canon Schmidt Here is one which shows us Pendennis 
proud, extravagant, hair-brained, lazy, shamefully plucked 
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at his examination ; whilst his companions, less intel- 
lectual but more studious, take high places in honours 
or pass with deceut credit. This edifying contrast 
does not warn us ; we do not wish to go back to school ; 
we shut the book, and recommend it like medicine, to 
our little cousin. Other puerilities, less shocking, end 
in wearying us just as much. We do not like the pro- 
longed contrast between good Colonel Newcome and 
his wicked relatives. The Colonel gives money and 
cakes to every child, money sind shawls to all his cousins, 
money and kind words to all the servants ; and these 
people only sinswer him with coldness and coarseness. 
It is clear, from the first page, that the author would 
persuade us to be affable, sind we kick against the too 
matter-of-course invitation ; we don't want to be scolded 
in a novel ; we are in a bad humour with this invasion 
of pedagogy. We wanted to go to the theatre ; we 
have been taken in by the outside bill, and we growl 
sotto voce, to find ourselves at a sermon. 

Let us console ourselves: the characters suffer as 
much as we ; the author spoils them in preaching to us; 
they, like us, are sacrificed to satire. He does not 
animate beings, he lets puppets act He only com- 
bines their actions to make them ridiculous, odious, or 
disappointing. After a few scenes we recognise the 
spring, and thenceforth we are always foreseeing when 
it is going to act This foresight deprives the character 
of half its truth, and the reader of half his illusion. 
Perfect fooleries, complete mischances, unmitigated 
wickednesses, are rare things. The events and feelings 
of real life are not so arranged as to make such calcu- 
lated contrasts and such clever combinations. Nature 
does not invent these dramatic effects: we soon see 
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that we are before the foot-lights, in front of bedizened 
actors, whose words are written for them, and their 
gestures arranged. 

To bring before our mind exactly this alteration of 
truth and art, we must compare two characters step by 
step. There is a personage, unanimously recognised as 
Thackeray's masterpiece, Becky Sharp, an intriguante and 
a bad character, but a superior and well-manuered woman. 
Let us compare her to a similar personage of Balzac, in 
les Parents pauvres, Valerie Mameflfe. The difference of 
the two works will exhibit the difference of the two 
literatures. As the English excel as moralists and satir- 
ists, so the French excel as artists and novel-writers. 

Balzac loves his Valerie; this is why he explains 
and magnifies her. He does not labour to make her 
odious, but intelligible. He gives her the education of 
a prostitute, a " husband as depraved as a prison fiill of 
galley-slaves," luxurious habits, recklessness, prodigality, 
womanly nerves, a pretty woman's dislikes, an artist's 
rapture. Thus bom and bred, her corruption is natural 
She needs elegance as she needs air. She takes it no 
matter whence, remorselessly as we drink water from the 
first stream. She is not worse than her profession; 
she has all its innate and acquired excuses, of mood, 
tradition, circumstances, necessity; she has all its 
powers, abandon, charms, mad gaiety, alternations of 
triviality amd elegance, sudden audacity, comical devices, 
magnificence and success. She is perfect of her kind, 
like a proud and dangerous horse, which we admire 
while we fear it Balzac delights to paint her only for 
the sake of his picture. He dresses her, lays on for 
her her patches, arranges her garments, trembles before 
her dancing-girVs motions. He details her gestures 

VOL. IV. p 
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with as much pleasure and tmtli as if he were her 
waiting-woman. His artistic curiosity is fed on the 
least traits of character and manners. After a violent 
scene, he pauses at a spare moment, and shows her idle, 
stretched on her couch like a cat, yawning and basking 
in the sun. like a physiologist, Ke knows that the 
nerves of the beast of prey are softened, and that it 
only ceases to bound in order to sleep. But what 
bounds I She dazzles, fascinates; she defends herself 
successively against three proved accusations, refutes 
evidence, alternately humiliates and glorifiesherself, raUs, 
adores, demonstrates, changing a score of times her 
voice, her ideas, tricks, and all this in one quarter of an 
hour. An old shopkeeper, protected against emotions by 
trade and avarice, trembles at her speech : " She sets 
her feet on my heart, crushes me, stuns me. Ah, what 
a woman ! When she looks cold at me, it is worse than 
a stomach-ache. . . . How she tripped down the steps, 
making them bright with her looks !" Everywhere 
passion, force, atrocity, conceal the ugliness and corrup- 
tion. Attacked in her fortime by a respectable woman. 
Mad. Mameffe gets up an incomparable comedy, played 
with a great poet's eloquence and exaltation and broken 
suddenly by the burst of laughter and coarse triviality 
of a porter^s daughter on the staga Style and action 
are raised to the height of an epic. " When the words 
' Hulot and two hundred thousand francs ' were men- 
tioned, Valerie gave a passing look from between her 
two long eyelids, like the glare of a cannon through its 
smoka" A little further, caught in the act by one of 
her lovers, a Brazilian, asnd quite capable of killing her, 
she blenched for an instant ; but recovering the same 
moment, she checked her tears. ''She came to hi^Ti, 
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and looked so fiercely that her eyes glittered like 
daggers." Danger roused and inspired her, and her 
excited nerves propel genius and courage to her brain. 
To complete the picture of this impetuous nature, 
superior and unstable, Balzac at the last moment makes 
her repent To proportion her fortune to her vice, he 
leads her triumphantly through the ruin, death, or de- 
spair of twenty people, and shatters her in the supreme 
moment by a fall as terrible as her success. 

Before such passion and logic, what is Becky Sharp ? 
A calculating plotter, cool in temperament, full of common 
sense, an ex-governess, having parsimonious habits, a 
genuine woman of business, always proi>er, always active, 
unsexed, void of the voluptuous softness and diabolical 
transport which can give brilliancy to her character and 
charm to her profession. She is not a prostitute, but 
a petticoated and heartless barrister. Nothing is more 
fit to inspire aversion. The author loses no opportimity 
of expressing his own ; through two-thirds of the book 
he pursues her with sarcasms and misfortunes ; he puts 
only fSEdse words, perfidious actions, revolting sentiments, 
in her moutL From her coming on the stage, at the 
age of seventeen, treated with rare kindness by a simple- 
minded family, she lies from morning to night, and by 
coarse expedients tries to fish there for a husband. 
The better to crush her, Thackeray himself sets fortli 
all this baseness, these lies, and indecencies. Bebecca 
ever so gently pressed the hand of fat Joseph : " It 
was an advance, and as such, perhaps, some ladies of 
indisputable correctness and gentility will condemn the 
action as immodest ; but, you see, poor dear Bebecca 
had all this work to do for herself. If a person is too 
poor to keep a servant, though ever so elegant, he must 
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sweep his own rooms : if a dear girl has no dear mamma 
to settle matters with the yoimg man, she must do it for 
herself." ^ Whilst Becky was a governess at Sir Pitt 
Crawley's, she gains the friendship of her pupils, by 
reading to them the tales of Cr^billon the younger, and of 
Voltaire. She writes to her friend Amelia : "The rector's 
wife paid me a score of compliments about the progress 
my pupils made, and thought, no doubt, to touch my 
heart — ^poor, simple, country soul ' as if I cared a fig 
about my pupils." ^ This phrase is an imprudence hardly 
natural in so careful a person, and the author adds it 
gratuitously to her part, to make it odious. A little 
further Rebecca is grossly adulatory and mean to old Miss 
Crawley; and her pompous periods, manifestly false, 
instead of exciting admiration, raise disgust. She is 
selfish and lying to her husband, and knowing that he is 
on the field of battle, busies herself only in getting to- 
gether a little purse. Thackeray designedly dwells on 
the contrast: the heavy dragoon "went through the 
various items of his little catalogue of effects, striving 
to see how they might be turned into money for his 
wife's benefit, in case any accident should befall him." 
* Faithful to his plan of economy, the captain dressed 
himself in his oldest and shabbiest uniform" to get 
killed in: 

*' And this famous dandy of Windsor and Hyde Park went 
off on his campaign . . . with something like a prayer on the 
hps for the woman he was leaving. He took her up from the 
ground, and held her in his arms for a minute, tight pressed 
against his strong beating heart. * His &ce was purple and his 
eyes dim, as he put her down and left her. . . . And Rebeoca, 
as we have said, wisely determined not to give way to unavail- 

^ FanU^ Fair, oh. ir. • Ibid, oh. zL 
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ing sentimexitality on her husband's departure. , . . * What a 
fright I seem/ she said, examining herself in the glass, ' and how 
pale this pink makes one look.' So she divested herself of this 
pink raiment ; . . . then she put her bouquet of the ball into a 
glass of water, and went to bed, and slept very comfortably." ^ 

From these examples judge of the rest Thackeray's 
whole business is to degrade Rebecca Sharp. He 
convicts her of being harsh to her son, robbing trades- 
men, deceiving everybody. And after all, he makes 
her a dupe; whatever she does, comes to nothing. 
Compromised by the advances which she has lavished 
on foolish Joseph, she momentarily expects an oflfer of 
marriage. A letter comes, announcing that he has gone 
to Scotland, and presents his compliments to Miss 
Rebecca. Three months later, she secretly marries 
Captain Rawdon, a poor dolt Sir Pitt Crawley, 
Rawdon's father, throws himself at her feet, with four 
thousand a year, and ofifers her his hand. In her con- 
sternation she weeps despairingly. '* Married, married, 
married already!" is her cry; and it is enough to 
pierce sensitive souls. Later, she tries to win her sister- 
in-law by passing for a good mother. " Why do you 
kiss me here ? " asks her son ; " you never kiss me at 
home." The consequence is, complete discredit; once 
more she is lost The Marquis of Steyne, her lover, 
presents her to society, loads her with jewels, bank- 
notes, and has her husband appointed to some.island in 
the East The husband enters at the wrong moment, 
knocks my lord down, restores the diamonds, and drives 
her away. Wandering on the Continent, she tries five 
or six times to grow rich and appear honest. Always, 
Bt the moment of success, accident brings her to the 

^ VanUy Fair, oh. 
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ground. Thackeray sports with her, as a child with a 
cockchafer, letting her hoist herself painfolly to the top 
of the ladder, in order to plnck her down by the foot 
and make her tumble disgracefully. He ends by 
dragging her through taverns and greenrooms, and 
pointing his finger at her from a distance, as a gamester, 
a drunkard, is unwilling to touch her further. On. the 
last page he installs her vulgarly in a small fortune, 
plimdered by doubtful devices, and leaves her in bad 
odour, uselessly hypocritical, abandoned to the shadiest 
society. Beneath this storm of irony and contempt, 
the heroine is dwarfed, illusion is weakened, interest 
diminished, art attenuated, poetry disappears, and the 
character, more useful, has become less true and beauti- 
ful 

IX. 

Suppose that a happy chance lays aside these causes 
of wei^ess, and keeps open these sources of talent 
Amongst all these transformed novels appears a single 
genuine one, elevated, touching, simple, original, Uie 
history of Henry Esmond. Thackeray has not written 
a less popular nor a more beautiful story. 

This book comprises the fictitious memoirs of Colonel 
Esmond, a contemporary of Queen Anne, who, after a 
troubled life in Europe, retired with his wife to Virginia, 
and became a planter there. Esmond speaks ; and the 
necessity of adapting the tone to the character sup- 
presses the satirical style, the reiterated irony, the 
bitter sarcasm, the scenes contrived to ridicule foUy, 
the events combined to crush vice. Thenceforth we 
enter the real world ; we let illusion guide us, we 
rejoice in a varied spectacle, easily unfolded, without 
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moral intention. We are no more harassed by personal 
advice ; we remain in our place, cahn, sure, no actor^a 
finger pointed at us to warn us at an interesting 
moment that the piece is played on our accoimt, and 
to do us good. At the same time, and unconsciously, 
we are at ease. Quitting bitter satire, pure narration 
charms us; we take rest from hating. We are 
like an army surgeon, who, after a day of fights and 
manoeuvres, sits on a hillock and beholds the motion 
in the camp, the procession of carriages, and the 
distant horizon softened by the sombre tints of evening. 

On the other hand, the long reflections, which seem 
vulgar and out of place under the pen of the writer, 
become natural and interesting in the mouth of the chief 
character in this novel Esmond is an old man, writing 
for his children, and remarking upon his experience. 
He has a right to judge life ; his maxims are suitable to 
his years : having passed into sketches of manners, they 
lose their pedantic air; we hear them complacently, 
and perceive, as we turn the page, the calm and sad 
smile which has dictated them. 

With the reflections we endure the details. Else- 
where, the minute descriptions appear frequently puerile; 
we blamed the author for dwelling, with the preciseness 
of an English painter, on school adventures, coach 
scenes, inn episodes; we thought that this intense 
studiousness, unable to grasp lofty themes of art, was 
compelled to stoop to microscopical observations and 
photographic details. Here everything is changed. 
A writier of memoirs has a right to record his childish 
impressions. His distant recollections, mutilated rem- 
nants of a forgotten life, have a peculiar charm ; we 
accompany him back to infancy. A Latin lesson, a 
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soldiers' inarch, a ride behind some one, become impor- 
tant events embellished by distance; we enjoy his 
peaceful and familiar pleasure, and feel with him a 
vast sweetness in seeing once more, with so much ease 
and in so clear a light, the well-known phantoms of 
the past Minute detail adds to the interest in adding 
to the naturalness. Stories of campaign life, random 
opinions on the books and events of the time, a hun- 
dred petty scenes, a thousand petty facts, manifestly 
useless, are on that very account illusory. We forget 
the author, we listen to the old Colonel, we find our- 
selves carried back a himdred years, and we have the 
extreme pleasure, so uncommon, of believing in what 
we read. 

WhUst the subject obviates the faults, or turns them 
into virtues, it offers for these virtues the very finest 
thema A powerful reflection has decomposed and 
reproduced the manners of the time with a most 
astonishing fidelity. Thackeray knows Swift, Steele, 
Addison, St John, Marlborough, as well as the most 
attentive and learned historian. He depicts their 
habits, household, conversation, like Walter Scott him- 
self ; and, what Walter Scott could not do, he imitates 
their style so that we are deceived by it ; and many of 
their authentic phrases, inwoven with the text can- 
not be distinguished from it This perfect imitation is 
not limited to a few select scenes, but pervades the 
whole voluma Colonel Esmond writes as people 
wrote in the year 1700. The feat, I was going to say 
the genius, is as great as the attempt of Paul Louis 
Courier, in imitating successfully the style of ancient 
Greece. The style of Esmond has the calmness, the 
exactness, the simplicity, the solidity of the classics. Our 
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modem temerities, our prodigal imagery, our jostled 
figures, our habit of gesticulation, our striving for 
effect, all our bad literary customs have disappeared. 
Thackeray must have gone back to the primitive sense 
of words, discovered their forgotten shades of meaning, 
recomposed an obliterated state of intellect and a lost 
species of ideas, to make his copy approach so closely 
to the original. The imagination of Dickens himself 
would have failed in this. To attempt and accomplish 
this, needed all the sagacity, calmness, and power of 
knowledge sind meditation. 

But the masterpiece of the work is the character of 
Esmond. Thackeray has endowed him with that 
tender kindliness, almost feminine, which he everywhere 
extols above all other human virtues, and that self- 
mastery which is the effect of habitual reflection. 
These are the finest qualities of his psychological 
armoury ; each by its contrast increases the value of 
the other. We see a hero, but original and new, Eng- 
lish in his cool resolution, modem by the delicacy 
and sensibility of his heart. 

Henry Esmond is a poor child, the supposed bastard 
of Lord Castlewood, brought up by his heirs. In the 
opening chapter we are touched by the modulated and 
noble emotion which we retain to the end of the work. 
Lady Castlewood, on her first visit to the castle, comes 
to him in the " book-room or yeUow gallery ; " being 
informed by the house-keeper who the Httle boy is, she 
blushes £Lnd walks back ; the next instant, touched by 
remorse, she returns : 

'' With a look of infinite pity and tenderness in her eyes, she 
took his hand again, placing her other fair hand on his head, 
and saying some words to hinii which were so kind, and said in 
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a Yoioe so sweet, that the boy, who had never looked npon 80 
much beaaty before, felt as if the touch of a superior being or 
angel smote him down to the ground, and kissed the fair pro- 
tecting hand as he knelt on one knee. To the very last hour of 
his life, Esmond remembered the lady as she then spoke and 
looked, the rings on her fair hands, the very scent of her robe, 
the beam of her eyes lighting up with surprise and kindness, her 
lips blooming in a snule, the sun making a golden halo round 
her hair.^ . . . There seemed, as the boy thought, in every look 
or gesture of this fiiir creature, an angelical softness and bright 
pity — in motion or repose she seemed gracious alike ; the tone 
of her voice, though she uttered words ever so trivial, gave him 
a pleasure that amounted almost to anguish. It cannot be 
called love, that a lad of twelve years of age, little more than a 
menial, felt for an exalted lady, his mistress ; but it was wor- 
ship." « 

This noble and pure feeling is expanded by a series 
of devoted actions, related with extreme simplicity; 
in the least words, in the turn of a phrase, in a chance 
conversation, we perceive a great heart, passionately 
grateful, never tiring of doing a kindness, or a service, 
sympathising, friendly, giving advice, defending the 
honour of the family and the fortune of the children. 
Twice Esmond interposed between Lord Castlewood 
and Mohun the duellist ; it was not his fault that the 
murderer's weapon did not reach his own breast When 
Lord Castlewood on his deathbed revealed that Esmond 
was not a bastard, but that the title and fortune of 
Castlewood were lawfully his, the young man, with- 
out a word, burned the confession which would have 
rescued him from the poverty and humiliation in which 
he had so long pined. Insulted by the Lady Castle- 

^ The History of Henry Esmond, bk. L ch. L 
* IbitL bk.Lch.vii 
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wood, sick of a wound received by his kinsman's side, 
accused of ingratitude and cowardice, he persisted in 
his silence with the justification in his hand: "And 
when the struggle was over in Harry's mind, a glow of 
righteous happiness filled it ; and it was with grateful 
tears in his eyes that he returned thanks to God for 
that decision which he had been enabled to make." ^ 
Later, being in love, but sure not to marry if his birth 
remained imder a cloud in the eyes of the world, having 
repaid his benefactress, whose son he had saved, en- 
treated by her to resume the name which belonged to 
him, he smiled sweetly, and gravely replied : 

'' ' It was settled twelve years since, by my dear lord's bed- 
side/ says Colonel Esmond. * The children must know nothing 
of this. Frank and his heirs after him must bear our name. 
Tis his rightfully ; I have not even a proof of that marriage of 
my faXhei and mother, though my poor lord, on his deathbed, 
told me that Father Holt had brought such a proof to Castlewood. 
I would not seek it when I was abroad. I went and looked at 
my poor mother's grave in her convent. What matter to her 
now ? No court of law on earth, upon my mere word, would 
deprive my Lord Viscount and set me up. I am the head of 
the house, dear lady ; but Frank is Viscount of Castlewood stilL 
And rather than disturb him, I would turn monk, or disappear 
in America.' 

** As he spoke so to his dearest mistress, for whom he would 
have been willing to give up his life, or to make any sacrifice 
any day, the fond creature flung herself down on her knees be- 
fore him, and kissed both his hands in an outbreak of passionate 
bve and gratitude, such as could not but melt his heart, and 
make him feel very proud and thankful that God had given him 
the power to show his love for her, and to prove it by some 
little sacrifice on his own part. To be able to bestow benefits 

^ The History of Hmry Eamnmd^ bk. ii ch. L 
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or hi^jpineaB on those one loves is sure the greatest blessing cbn- 
fored upon a man — and what wealth or name, or gratification 
of ambition or yanity, coold compare with the pleasure Esmond 
now had of being able to confer some kindness upon his beet 
and dearest friends t 

** ' Dearest saint/ says he, * purest soul, that has had so mnch 
to suffer, that has blest the poor lonely orphan with such a 
treasure of love. 'Tis for me to kneel, not for you : 'tis for me 
to be thankful that I can make you happy. Hath my life any 
other aim ? Blessed be God that I can serve you ! '" ^ 

This noble tenderness seems still more touching when 
contrasted with the surrounding circumstances. Esmond 
goes to the wars, serves a political party, lives amidst 
dangers and bustle, judging revolutions and politics from 
a lofty point of view ; he becomes a man of experience, 
well informed, learned, farsighted, capable of great 
enterprises, possessing prudence and courage, hcirassed 
by his own thoughts and griefs, ever sad and ever 
strong. He ends by accompanying to England the 
Pretender, half-brother of Queen Anne, and keeps him 
disguised at Castlewood, awaiting the moment when the 
queen, dying and won over to the Tory cause, should 
declare him her heir. This young prince, a true Stuart^ 
pays court to Lord Castlewood's daughter Beatrix, 
whom Esmond loves, and gets out at night to join her. 
Esmond, who waits for him, sees the crown lost and his 
house dishonoured. His insulted honour and outraged 
love break forth in a proud and terrible rage. Pale, 
with set teeth, his brain on fire by four sleepless nights 
of anxiety, he ke^s his mind clear, and his voioe 
calm ; he explains to the prince with perfect etiquette. 

^ The History of Henry JBmond, bk.iiLch.ii 
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and with the respectful coldness of an official messenger^ 
the folly which the prince has committed, and the 
villany which the prince contemplated. The scene 
must be read to see how much superiority and passion 
this calmness and bitterness imply : 

" ' What mean you, my lord ? ' says the Prince, and muttered 
something about a gueirdrfeM^ which Esmond caught up. 

''/ The snare, Sir/ said he, ' was not of our laying ; it is not 
we that invited you. We came to avenge, and not to compass, 
the dishonour of our family.' 

" ' Dishonour ! Morbleu ! there has been no dishonour,' says 
the Prince, turning scarlet, ' only a little harmless playing.' 

** ^ That was meant to end seriously.' 

** ' I swear,' the Prince broke out impetuously, ' upon the 
honour of a gentleman, my lords ' — 

'''That we arrived in time. No wrong hath been done, 
Frank,' says Colonel Esmond, turning round to young Cairtle- 
wood, who stood at the door as the talk was going on. ' See 1 
here is a paper whereon his Migesty hath deigned to commence 
some verses in honour, or dishonour, of Beatrix. Here is, 
"Madame" and "Flamme," "CrueUe" and "Rebelle," and 
' Amour " and *' Jour," in the Royal writing and spelling. Had 
the Gracious lover been happy, he had not passed his time in 
sighing.' In fact, and actually as he was speaking, Esmond 
cast his eyes down towards the table, and saw a paper on which 
my young Prince had been scrawling a madrigal, that was to 
finish his charmer on the morrow. 

" ' Sir,' says the Prince, burning with rage (he had assumed 
his Royal coat unassisted by this time), ' did I come here to 
receive insults t ' 

"'To confer them, may it please your Migesty,' says the 
Colonel, with a very low bow, ' and the gentlemen of our fami^ 
are come to thank you.' 

***McLUdicU(m!* says the the young man, tears starting into 
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his eyes with helpless rage and mortification. ' What will you 
with me, gentlemen f ' 

** ' If your Majesty will please to enter the next apartment/ 
says Esmond, preserving his grave tone, * I have some papers 
there which I would gladly submit to you, and by your permis- 
sion I will lead the way ; ' and taking the taper up, and back- 
ing before the Prince with very great ceremony, Mr. Esmond 
passed into the little Chaplain's room, through which we had 
just entered into the house : — * Please to set a chair for his 
Majesty, Frank,' says the Colonel to his companion, who won- 
dered almost as much at this scene, and was as much puzzled 
by it, as the other actor in it Then going to the crypt over 
the mantel-piece, the Colonel opened it, and drew thence the 
papers which so long had lain there. 

" * Here, may it please your Majesty,' says he, * is the Patent 
of Marquis sent over by your Royal Father at St. Gkrmain's to 
Viscount Castlewood, my father : here is the witnessed certifi- 
cate of my fitther's marriage to my mother, and of my birth and 
christening ; I was christened of that religion of which your 
sainted sire gave all through life so shining example. These are 
my titles, dear Frank, and this what I do with them : here go 
Baptism and Marriage, and here the Marquisate and the August 
Sign-Manual, with which your predecessor was pleased to hon- 
our our race.' And as Esmond spoke he set the papers burning 
in the brazier. ' Tou will please, sir, to remember,' he continued, 
' that our family hath ruined itself by fidelity to yours ; that 
my grandfather spent his estate, and gave his blood and his son 
to die for your service ; that my dear lord's grandfather (for 
lord you are now, Frank, by right and title too) died for the 
same cause ; that my poor kinswoman, my father's second wife, 
after giving away her honour to your wicked peijured race, sent 
aU her wealth to the King, and got in return that precious title 
that lies in ashes, and this inestimable yard of blue riband. I 
lay this at your feet, and stamp upon it : I draw this sword, 
and break it and deny you; and had you completed the wrong 
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you designed us, by Heayen I would have driven it through 
your heart, and no more pardoned you than your father pardoned 
Monmouth,' " i 

Two pages later he speaks thus of his marriage to Lady 
Castlewood : 

'' That happiness which hath subsequently crowned it, cannot 
be written in words ; 'tis of its nature sacred and secret, and 
not to be spoken of, though the heart be ever so full of thankful- 
ness, save to Heaven and the One ear alone — ^to one fond being, 
the truest and tenderest and purest wife ever man was blessed 
with. As I think of the immense happiness which was in store 
for me, and of the depth and intensity of that love which, for so 
many years, hath blessed me, I own to a transport of wonder and 
gratitude for such a boon — nay, am thankful to have been en- 
dowed with a heart capable of feeling and knowing the immense 
beauty and value of the gift which Gk)d hath bestowed upon me. 
Sure, love vincit omnia, is immeasurably above aU ambition, 
more precious than wealth, more noble than name. He knows 
not life who knows not that: he hath not felt the highest 
faculty of the soul who hath not ei^joyed it. In the name of my 
wife I write the completion of hope, and the summit of happi- 
ness. To have such a love is the one blessing, in comparison of 
which all earthly joy is of no value ; and to think of her, is to 
praise God." 

A character capable of such contrasts is a lofty 
work; it is to be remembered that Thackeray has 
produced no other; we regret that moral intentions 
have perverted these fine literary faculties; and we 
deplore that satire has robbed art of such talent. 

^ I%e Sidory ofHmry JSmond, bk. ilL ch. jdiL 
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Who is he ; and what is the value of this lit^atore of 
which he is one of the princes ? At bottom, like every 
literature, it is a definition of man ; and to judge it, we 
must compare it with man. We can do so now; we 
have just studied a mind, Thackeray himself; we have 
considered his faculties, their connections, results, their 
diflTerent degrees ; we have before our eyes a model of 
human nature. We have a right to judge of the copy 
by the model, and to control the definition which his 
novels lay down by the definition which his character 
famishes. 

The two definitions are contrary, and his portrait is 
a criticism on his talent We have seen that in him 
the same faculties produce the beautiful and the ugly, 
force and weakness, success and failure; that moral 
reflection, after having provided him with every satiri- 
cal power, debases him in art ; that, after having spread 
over his contemporary novels a tone of vulgarity and 
falseness, it raises his historical novel to the level of 
the finest productions; that the same constitution of 
mind teaches him the sarcastic and violent, as weU as 
the modulated and simple style, the bitterness and harsh- 
ness of hate with the effusion and delicacy of love. 
The evil and the good, the beautiful and the ugly, the 
repulsive and the agreeable, are in him then but remoter 
effects, of slight importance, bom of changing circum- 
stances, acquired and fortuitous qualities, not essential 
and primitive, different forms which different streams 
present in the same current So it is with other men. 
Doubtless moral qualities are of the first rank; they 
are the motive power of civilisation, and constitute the 
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nobleness of the individual ; society exists by them 
alone, and by them alone man is great. But if they 
are the finest fruit of the human plant, they are not its 
root ; they give us our value, but do not constitute our 
elements. Neither the vices nor the virtues of man 
are his nature; to praise or to blame him is not to 
know him; approbation or disapprobation does not 
define him ; the names of good or bad tell us nothing 
of what he is. Put the robber Cartouche in an Italian 
court of the fifteenth century; he would be a great 
statesman. Transport this nobleman, stingy and narrow- 
minded, into a shop ; he will be an exemplary trades- 
man. This public man, of inflexible probity, is in his 
drawing-room an intolerable coxcomb. This father of 
a family, so humane, is an idiotic politician. Change 
a virtue in its circumstances, and it becomes a vice ; 
change a vice in its circumstances, and it becomes a 
virtue. Eegard the same quality from two sides ; on 
one it is a fault, on the other a merit The essential 
man is found concealed far below these moral badges ; 
they only point out the useful or noxious effect of our 
inner constitution : they do not reveal our inner con- 
stitution. They are safety or advertising lights attached 
to our names, to warn the passer-by to avoid or ap- 
proach us ; they are not the explanatory chart of our 
being. Our true essence consists in the causes of our 
good or bad qualities, and these causes are discovered 
in the temperament, the species and degree of imagina- 
tion, the amount and velocity of attention, the magni- 
tude and direction of primitive passions. A character 
is a force, like gravity, or steam, capable, as it may 
happen, of pernicious or profitable effects, and which 
must be defined otherwise than by the amount of the 

VOL. IV. Q 
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weight it can lift or the havoc it can cause. It is 
therefore to ignore man^ to reduce him, as Thackeray 
and English literature generally do, to an aggregate of 
virtues and vices ; it is to lose sight in him of all but 
the exterior and social side ; it is to neglect the inner 
and natural element We will find the same fault in 
English criticism, always moral, never psychological, 
bent on exactly measuring the degree of human honesty, 
ignorant of the mechanism of our sentiments and 
faculties; we will find the same fault in English 
religion, which is but an emotion or a discipline ; in 
their philosophy, destitute of metaphysics ; and if we 
ascend to the source, according to the rule which derives 
vices from virtues, and virtues from vices, we will see 
all these weaknesses derived from their native energy, 
their practical education, and that kind of severe and 
religious poetic instinct which has in time past made 
them Protestant and PuxLtan. 



